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HERE is no man in American litera- 
ture to-day who so challenges discus- 
sion as the candid writer of the Za- 

tor’s Study, which has come to be the 
expression of Americanism in art and lit- 
erature. Mr. Howells has become an issue 
in the literary movement of the day, and 
his utterances from month to month have 
the effect of dividing the public into two 
opposing camps. It is no common man 
whose. name can thus become the synonym 
for a great literary movement ; and those 
who know him the most intimately feel the 
greatest admiration for him as he pursues 
his way calmly through the hail of ignoble 
personalities which opposing critics have 
ceaselessly rained upcn him. He is writing 
upon conviction, and convictions are not 
changed by splenetic assaults, especially if 
these convictions are begotten and sus- 
tained by the spirit of a great social move- 
ment. ‘The innovator in literature is a sort 
of Arnold Winkelried ; and though he re- 
ceives the lances of the confronting host, 
he feels that he has a dauntless band be- 
hind him, small though it may be. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Howells wasone 
of the novelists most favorably received by 
the general careless American public. He 
wrote charming and graceful stories and 
essays, and no one thought of assaulting 
him. He did not stand for progress, did 
not enunciate definite opinions, and the 
conservative public considered him delight- 
ful for summer reading. He amused the 
public. Fifteen years is a short time, but 
it has brought to the author of 4A Hazard 
of New Fortunes more changes mentally 
than fall to the lot of most men during an 
entire lifetime. He has deepened and 
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broadened, gathering sympathy and ten- 
derness, and as a consequence his books 
have deepened in insight and broadened 
in humanity. The attention to style, the 
graceful turn of a phrase are there still, 
but they are only the scrolls on the column. 
The first need now is utterance ; the form, 
although not less finished and faithful, has 
become secondary. 

If we attempt to trace out this change 
in Mr. Howells, we find it beginning in 4 
Woman's Reason, where he first grapples 
with the false and incomplete education of 
women. This book was in fact a satire, 
very tender and subtle, and those who have 
criticised his treatment of women have 
missed the point entirely, in this and in 
subsequent books. By showing folly its 
own image, whether in man or woman, he 
has labored since the publication of that 
book for the advancement of men and 
women alike. He studied American life 
as few men ever study life, and the results 
were seen in each new volume. 

In each succeeding work his canvas 
thitkened with figures, as his insight grew 
keener and his range of life broader. A 
Modern Instance came as a magnificent 
surprise, even to those who knew the writer 
best, so great was the advance in scope and 
power. It had a motive, and though the 
author remained artistically out of sight 
behind the characters, one felt that a mas- 
ter hand had stated the problem. 4A Mod- 
ern Instance was a superb book. It had 
all the grace of humor which his readers 
had learned to look for, and it had mo- 
ments of new and surprising force. The 
characterization is everywhere superb. The 
handling of Bartley Hubbard is not sur- 
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passed in American literature. It was the 
study of the moral decay of a young and 
brilliant man. It was a study of a villain 
in the modern method. The villain of the 
stage and the conventional novel has given 
place to the study of a man with weak 
places in his nature. The villain of the 
old-time (present-time) stage never existed 
elsewhere. Bartley Hubbards are every- 
where. The subtle moral decay is indi- 
cated in little things, insensible declensions, 
till at last we see the coarse, blatant, fat 
trickster in the court-room, saying to Hal- 
leck, “ Say, why don’t you marry her your- 
self?’”?— and the man’s moral death is 
complete. Yet it came insidiously, merely 
through taking always the easiest way 
rather than the right way. 

Silas Lapham gave us one of the most 
characteristic figures in modern American 
city life. Zhe Rise of Silas Lapham is, in 
fact, the epic of the American business 
man, — coarse, genial, autocratic, with a 





contempt for art and literature, and “ such 
nonsense,” of indomitable energy, and 
withal having a sort of inexorable, innate, 
organic honesty. ‘The treatment of the 
figures in this book, and the dealing with 
“vulgar and common people,” aroused 
the first mutterings of discontent, which 
grew louder as Lemuel Barker fought his 
way through Boston, from workhouse to 
the home of Bromfield Cory —that most 
delightful of cynics, 

One of the most striking movements of 
American social life is the constant stream 
of young blood from the sparsely settled 
portions of the country to the towns and 
cities. The growth of the urban popula- 
tion has been something unparalleled ; pro- 
portionately very much larger than the 
growth of the rural population, as the latest 
census conclusively shows. Not only is 
this immigration interesting as regards 
numbers, but as regards quality. For ex- 
ample, Boston, being regarded an educa- 
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tional and literary centre, draws to itself a 
constantly increasing number of aspirants 
for literary or artistic preferment, much as 
New York draws a special class of ambi- 
tious business men, and Washington seek- 
ers for political place. If, therefore, a 
novelist were to make his principal charac- 
ter more or less typical of a characteristic 
class of these seekers, he would make him, 
according to his proclivities, either an as- 
pirant for wealth, political preferment, or 
literary recognition ; for broadly speaking, 
these are the distinctive characteristics of 
these three cities, although they have, of 
course, many things in common. ‘Thus in 
the history of Lemuel Barker, quiet and 
unostentatious as it is, we have a more or 
less typical case, his life and experiences 
being representative, in a great measure, 
of those of thousands of young fortune seek- 
ers, students of music, painting, sculpture, 
journalism, who come and go in Boston 
and who make up a large and distinctive 
class. They do not all come with poems 
to sell, or with the avowed intention of 
succeeding Mr. Lowell, but they do have 
a vague, inarticulate desire for a more in- 
tellectual life, a broader and more public 
activity. In Zhe Minister’s Charge these 
characters are represented by Lemuel, and 
by the two- young ladies, art students, re- 
fined, grave and modest. Berry also has 
something of the typical about him ; and 
lastly there are the two shop-girls, marvel- 
lously delineated, who serve to type the 
rapidly increasing number of young girls 
who come from the country to enter shops 
and offices. When to these figures are 
added the good-natured, much-afflicted 
minister and his wife, the glimpses of Miss 
Vane and Sybil, Bromfield Cory, the tramps 
at the Chardon-street Home, the horse-car 
conductors, Lemuel’s mother, and the rest, 
we begin to perceive that the author is 
reaching out after all types of character 
and all phases of life. As in S7/as Lapham, 
there is a central group of figures accu- 
rately outlined, while all around, more and 
more indistinct, as their connection with 
the leading figures of the story is slight, 
are many personages who come for a mo- 
ment into the half-light, or flit across the 
background and are gone. In this way is 
the reader kept aware of the great tides 
of life rushing up and down the city streets. 

The conclusion of this story, with the 
failure of Lemuel to get rich or famous, is 


profoundly significant, and profoundly true. 
Representing the great mass of young ad- 
venturers, his failure was as pathetically 
certain as his struggle was heroic. In the 
terrible pressure of modern life, boys of 
the gentleness and moral courage of Lemuel 
do not often succeed in the worldly way ; 
they drop out of the race, and accept the 
hard lot of the dumb millions, with a sigh 
of patience that would be sublime if it were 
not in a certain way supine. 

The most pathetic and moving figure in 
the book, to one especially who is himself 
a boy from the country, is the silent, gro- 
tesque, and infinitely sorrowful figure of 
Lemuel’s mother. There is a genuine and 
characteristically American tragedy ob- 
scurely set forth in this book ; I mean the 
inevitable and inexorable separation of 
parent and child, that comes with the en- 
trance of the child upon wider and higher 
planes of thought and action. The cities 
are filled with children fighting for stand- 
ing room, winning here and losing there, 
and the country is full of homes without 
sons and daughters to lighten up the 
gloomy passage of the toil-worn parents 
on their way to the grave. There they sit, 
as Lemuel’s mother sat, waiting for the 
weekly letter — all too short in most cases 
—and dreaming of the success of their 
children. To many a man in the city the 
story of Lemuel Barker came with a direct- 
ness that made the case his own. 

Annie Kilburn went deeper into the dis- 
cussion of social problems than any novel 
Mr. Howells had previously published, and 
showed that in his retirement the novelist 
was moving with his fellows in sympathy 
with the extraordinary and almost unac- 
countable rising wave of purely democratic 
feeling. It was an absorbing and artistic 
delineation of the changes which a genera- 
tion has wrought in the life of a New Eng- 
land town — the changes in trade, in social 
distinctions, and in living, that make the 
thoughtful man pause and wonder. It was 
artistic in that the author nowhere forced 
his opinions upon us, nowhere preached ; 
he simply stated the problem. 

All shades of opinion are impartially 
represented. ‘There are Gerrish and Put- 
ney set over against each other as in real 
life, and Mr. Peck, with his uncompromis- 
ing honesty, over against the é// of South 
Hatboro’, and Annie, with her poor, short- 
sighted, kindly eyes, externalizing her 
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short-sighted philanthropy; there is J. 
Milton Northwick, a millionnaire tax- 
dodger, and there is Dr. Morrall, the 
kindly, laughing physician. All these peo- 
ple have the strongest individuality, ex- 
pressing themselves with entire freedom, 
the author simply listening and recording 
the opinions. The book might have ap- 
pealed to a wider audience, perhaps, had 
the author consented to be a little less 
artistic ; that is to say, had he preached 
in person, his meaning might have been a 
little more obvious to the careless reader ; 
but the artistic impartiality of the book is, 
after all, its strong point, its lasting value. 
The author is content to set the problem 
before us as it is in life, and let us draw 
our own conclusions. 

That Mr. Howells thus caught and re- 
corded unprecedentedly well a part of the 
social questioning of our day is not a de- 
cline, but an advance in his art. Social 
regeneration is a living issue —it is in the 
air, and as a living, present problem is the 
properest of all subjects for the pen of our 
greatest novelist. He would have been 
false to his theories and blind to the world 
he is depicting had he not taken up the 
question of progress and poverty, which is 
alarming and confusing so many minds. It 
is impossible to go into any town alivé to 
the world without finding Mr. Putney and 
Mr. Gerrish discussing the question of pov- 
erty. It is the theme of every speech ; the 
magazines are full of special articles upon 
it. The tax-dodger is a reality, the labor- 
ers in mills are crying out, orators are 
going about advocating free trade and free 
land, the whole of England and America 
being in a foment. We are living in great 
days, and the novelist should rightfully be 
he who has keenest ear, subtlest art of 
representation, and clearest head. He 
should teach, but concretely, objectively, 
not by stopping in the midst of his story 
to deliver harangues in the manner of the 
old school. We are no longer children to 
be fed on pap. Let the novelist give us 
food—solid bread and meat—and we 
will chew it for ourselves. This is the aim 
of such a book as Annie Kilburn. ‘The 
book was full of the most far-reaching ques- 
tions, and it announced the immense deep- 
ening and widening of the author’s sympa- 
thy. ‘THere has been no writing previously 
in America at once so purposeful and so 
artistic. It is electric with inquiry. In 
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detail there is an infinite deal of praise to 
be spoken. The character of poor Putney 
is one of the most human, sorrowfully 
humorous and lovable, that Mr. Howells 
ever sketched. We laugh with him, we 
admire his keen satirical rapier, which finds 
the weak spot in the armor of every social 
pretence at once. His infirmity brings him 
near to us, and his love for his little crip- 
pled son and his helpful, hopeful wife, and 
his brave struggle against appetite move 
us almost to tears. A writer never was 
truer to the dramatic principle than Mr. 
Howells in this volume, and especially in 
Putney, Annie, and Gerrish. 

The question really discussed in Annie 
Kilburn is set forth by the heroine herself : 


*«« Even here in America, where I used to think 
we had the millennium because slavery was abol- 
ished, people have more liberty, but they seem just 
as far off as ever from justice. I think the condi- 
tions are all wrong, and that we ought to be fairer 
to people and then we needn’t be so good to them. 
I should prefer that. I hate being good to people. 
I don’t like and can’t like people who don’t inter- 
est me. I think I must be very hard-hearted.’ 

“The doctor laughed at this. 

“Qh, I know,’ said Annie, ‘ I know the fraudu- 
lent reputation I’ve got for good works.’ 

“* Your charity for tramps is the opprobrium of 
Hatboro’,’ the doctor consented. 

“Oh, I don’t mind that. It’s easy when peo- 
ple ask you for food or money, but the horrible 
thing is when they ask you for work. Think of 
me, who never did anything to earn a cent in my 
life, being humbly asked by a fellow-creature to 
let him work for something to eat and drink. It’s 
hideous! It’s abominable! At first I used to be 
flattered by it and try to conjure up something for 
them to do, and to believe 1 was helping the de- 
serving poor. Now I give them all money, and 
tell them they needn’t even pretend to work for it. 
/ don’t work for my money and don’t see why they 
should.... I think there is something in the air, 
the atmosphere, that won’t allow you to live in the 
old way if you’ve got a grain of conscience or 
humanity. I don’t mean that / have. But it seems 
as if the world couldn’t go on as it has been going. 
‘ I feel that something ought to be done, but 
I don’t know what.’ 

““*Tt would be hard to say,’ said the doctor.” 


Around this central idea of distrust of 
charity and feeling toward justice, the 
characters are incomparably well grouped. 
There is Gerrish, who “ fixes things him- 
self’”?: “I fix the hours, I fix the wages, 
and I fix all other conditions, and I say 
plainly, ‘ If you don’t like them don’t come 
or don’t stay,’ and I never have any diff- 
culty.” Then there is Mrs. Wilmington, 
once a shop-girl, now the wife of the rich 
old manufacturer, indolent, amiable, and 
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taking a mild interest in the trials of the 
shop-girls, from whose drudgery she has 
escaped through no exertion of her own. 
And there are the summer residents and 
gay or haughty or thoughtless Northwicks, 
or Chapleys, or Brandeths. There, in fact, 
is Hatboro’ and the grand, pathetic, un- 
compromising figure of Mr. Peck, the 
minister, filled with a desire to get into 
genuine helpfulness and near relation again 
to the poor; preaching “Christ in life,” 
and failing miserably after all, typifying by 
his death the impotency of the doctrine 
of “doing good to people,” and the stu- 
pendousness of the task which faces the 
reformer who wants justice done to people. 

But Annie Kilburn, thoughtful as it was, 
was but a preparatory study to the latest 
and greatest of the writer’s works. In the 
two-volume novel, 4 Hazard of New For- 
tunes, Mr. Howells ended all question 
about his supremacy as an American nov- 
elist of life, —if the word novel needs any 
such addenda. In it he reaches his great- 
est breadth and his deepest research. He 
seizes upon the serious social problems 
now rising in the great cities, their forms, 
and their developments. ‘To me the book 
appears the most impressive and the san- 
est study of a city ever made, and it is as 
much a product of the times as the elec- 
tric car. It is the logical sequence of 
Annie Kilburn and Silas Lapham. 

It is interesting to observe the steady 
growth in the power to handle masses, 
which the later books show. In his first 
books Mr. Howells had only three or four 
persons, and they had but slight relation 
to the outside world — as in /ndian Sum- 
mer, The Lady of the Aroostook, etc. 
From A Wedding Journey to A Hazard 
of New Fortunes is an immense distance. 
To those who found Annie Kilburn not 
dramatic enough, this later book will seem 
a concession ; but the art is the same; the 
locality is different— that is all. To go 
from Annie Kilburn to A Hazard of New 
Fortunes is like leaving the quiet and elm- 
shaded village roads of Hatboro’, and 
plunging into actual New York. The au- 
thor, leaving his retirement, has joined the 
vast currents of human action confluent 
in our greatest city, a city where the pres- 
sure of human life is appalling, where men 
live two hundred and ninety thousand to 
the square mile ; where they roar through 
crevasses called streets, and sleep in dens 
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called homes. Into the midst of the 
splendid, terrible, restless city, our nove- 
list cast himself, and the result is a mar- 
vellous book that is at once a work of art 
and a profound criticism. It is a section 
of real life. In it men live and love and 
die as in real life. There are strikes, the 
war called business, and there are beauti- 
ful and devoted souls living lives of charity 
in the hope of repairing the havoc caused 
by the greed of others. It is full of real 
individuals, and we comprehend aims, and 
judge character as in real life. 

It is interesting to put this book over 
against the old-time studies of the city, 
where the houses were askew, doors bat- 
tered and swinging, blinds squeaking in 
the blast, trap-doors and cellars full of 
spooks; cities filled with caricatures 
mainly, streams of men with wooden legs 
or horrible noses, women too short or too 
thin, warty, beery — bloodless exaggera- 
tions and grotesque peculiarities doing 
duty as characters, ahd walking the Rem- 
brandtesque shadows of ram-shackle, per- 
ilous, and endless streets ; impossible cities 
filled with impossible beings, arranged in 
symmetrical groups of good and bad ; the 
city of the humorist and the satirist, but 
not the reality. Here there is no conceal- 
ing the misery and the crime of life ; on 
the contrary, the blessed sunlight falls 
upon the filth and grime of the streets, 
making the contrast still more hideous 
and complete. The romantic glooms are 
stripped from the haunts of vice and pov- 
erty, and the terrible squalor appalls by its 
very commonness and nakedness. ‘The 
reader walks its streets with the author 
and studies its life while the sun is shin- 
ing ; there is no mystery but the mystery 
of misery and fruitless labor, no romance 
beyond the romance of men and women 
trying to be good and just under conditions 
which tempt them to be mean and selfish. 

As the author’s canon of art is to per- 
ceive and state as he perceives, and be- 
cause the question concerning the persis- 
tence of poverty in the midst of abounding 
wealth is everywhere being asked, and 
social life is full of reformers, therefore in 
this book of the present we have an elab- 
orate and impartial study of the reform 
spirit of the day. It will undoubtedly 
alienate him completely from the ultra 
conservative class, but it must as certainly 
win the regard and admiration of all those 
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whose sympathies are broadening with the 
growing altruism of the age, and deepening 
with the intellectual perception of the art- 
value of the infinite drama of our common 
life. 

This book, like Annie Xzilburn, is artis- 
tic in that, while it is filled with the fear 
and wonder of a great and sympathetic 
nature when facing the life of the city, it 
also never preaches. The writer speaks 
through his characters. It is full of thought 
that makes the flesh tingle and the breath 
quicken. There are dramatic episodes 
treated with perfect freedom from “ ef- 
fectism.” It has everywhere the great 
corrective humor, which forbids exaggera- 
tion and fanaticism. Yet it is unswerving 
in its criticism of things as they are. March 
and Fulkerson, Miss Vance and Conrad, 
each utters a characteristic comment upon 
conditions. 

The very heart of the book is the trans- 
formation of Jacob Dryfoos from a plain, 
hard-working farmer to a hard, suspicious 
possessor of unearned millions, through 
the discovery of gas-wells under his farm. 
From that discovery on he becomes a dif- 
ferent man. He “ caught on,” as Fulker- 
son said. He sells out half of his land, 
and the other half turns out to be still 
more valuable. From appropriating a gift 
of nature he becomes a “ financier,” with 
all that that means in these days. He sells 
his farm in lots to suit purchasers. He 
moves to New York, and there March 
studies him, uneasy and unhappy. “ He 
has sharpened, but he has narrowed. He 
must have undergone a moral deteriora- 
tion, an atrophy of the generous instincts. 
His sagacity has turned into suspicion, his 
caution to meanness, his courage to feroc- 
ity, ani I’m not very proud when I think 
such a life and such a man are the ideal 
and ambition of most Americans.” 

Dryfoos has a son, Conrad, who has a 
turn toward the ministry ; who is, in fact, 
a modern reformer — gentle, but firm and 
persistent. ‘The tragedy of the story comes 
inevitably from this opposition in the char- 
acter of father and son, and marks the 
highest reach of the novelist’s art. Nothing 
can exceed the pathos, the stern yet quiet 
realism of that great scene, where the two 
old people stand looking down on the dead 
boy. 

March sums our civilization up in the 
following fashion : 


“* At my time of life, at every time of life, a man 
ought to feel that if he will keep on doing his duty 
he shall not suffer in himself, or in those who are 
dear to him, except through natural causes. But 
no man can feel this as things are now, and so we 
go on, pushing and pulling, climbing and crawl- 
ing, thrusting aside and trampling under foot, 
lying, cheating, stealing; and when we get to the 
end, covered with blood and dirt and sin and 
shame, and look back over the way we’ve come 
to a palace of our own, or the poor-house, which 
is about the only possession we can claim in com- 
mon with our brother men, I don’t think the 
retrospect can be pleasing. Conditions make 
character, and people are greedy and foolish, and 
wish to have and to shine, because having and 
shining are held up to them by civilization as the 
chief good of life. If we felt sure that honest 
work shared by all would bring food, we'd trust 
our children with the truth.’ ”’ 


This is the central theme, and around it 
are grouped some of the most penetrating 
character studies which Mr. Howells has 
ever made. One has only to recall them 
— Lindau, the socialist ; the Dryfoos fam- 
ily; the irrepressible Fulkerson; Beaton 
—a remarkable study; Alma Leighton, 
a modern self-poised, many-sided young 
woman ; the Woodburns, from the recon- 
structed South. What variety and what 
distinctiveness! And all around them the 
infinite drama of the city, tempered and 
humanized by the author’s inexhaustible 
and sympathetic humor! I confess myself 
an almost unqualified admirer of this great 
book ; for in the variety and fidelity of its 
types, the vast social problems involved, 
its perfect modernness, its freedom from 
“ effectism,” its comprehensiveness and its 
keenness of insight, it certainly stands 
among the great novels of the world. It 
shows the author at the very fullness of 
his powers. His resources are so deep, 
that we learn he has already turned to the 
planning of another work of similar im- 
port and equal scope. With a technique 
that is the wonder of his fellow-novelists, 
and with ever-growing powers, he will 
undoubtedly yet surpass all previous ef- 
forts. 

Criticism of Mr. Howells, with previous 
writers or living writers as criteria, has no 
value. He can be criticised properly in 
but one way — by comparison with life. 
Is he true? is the question to be asked. 
If he is false to his subject or to himself, 
then objections are valid. But to say that 
he is not Scott, or Dickens, or Hugo, or 
Dumas is certainly true, but it is not criti- 
cism. That he is different is a merit and a 
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distinction, not, surely, because Scott and 
Dickens were not great, but because they 
no longer represent us. Art, in its prog- 
ress, refuses to be held accountable to the 
past. It claims for itself the right to depict 
in its own way, its own time, just as its 
predecessors did. 

As a critic Mr. Howells may be said to 
represent the idea of progress in ideals. 
He stands over against the idea of the 
statical in art and literature ; he is on this 
point in complete harmony with Ibsen, 
Valdes, Posnett, and Taine. He empha- 
sizes and exemplifies the sayings of Emer- 
son and Whitman, that “there is more 
wool and flax in the field”; that there 
are no bounds to art, that each age should 
be accountable only to itself, and that the 
only criterion of the novelist and painter 
is life and its magnificent reality. This 
philosophy does not attempt to lessen the 
true power and beauty of Scott, Dickens, 
Hugo, Raphael, Valesquez, or Corot, but 
it declines to take them as models. It 
gives them due honor for the great work 
they did in their place and time, and be- 
lieves that in this day and land they would 
have been among the radicals. ‘They were 
all “the radicals” in their day. In short, 
realism, as voiced by Valdes and Howells, 
has but one law: “the artist must be true 
to himself.” He should not look to the 
past for his models, but should write or 
paint of that which he knows the most 
about and cares the most about. He 
should write and paint as nearly as possi- 
ble as though no other man ever painted 
or wrote in the world. If this is done, 
nothing that he paints or writes will be 
trivial or vulgar, for it is impossible to love 
a trivial thing. “ The greatest poet hardly 
knows littleness or triviality. If he breathes 
into anything that was before thought 
small, it dilates with the grandeur and life 
of the universe,” says Whitman. Valdes, 
in perhaps the best essay on realism ever 
published, repeats the thought. 

Realism, in truth, is not a theory but a 
condition of mind upon which a law is 
founded. ‘The condition is a genuine love 
Jor reality. Some people seem to have 
great difficulty in understanding this. ‘The 
realist does not write of common things 
so much because he hates romantic things 
as because he loves actualities, — present, 
near at hand. Realism has been dragged 
in the mire, has been taken to mean tanks 
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and fire-engines on the stage, and filth and 
fury in the novel; but the feeling that 
underlies the realism of Tolstoi, Valdes, 
and Howells has nothing in common with 
this sensationalism. It aims at embodying 
in art the common landscapes, common 
figures, and common hopes and loves and 
ambitions of our common life. It loves 
normal people, unarranged landscapes, and 
colors that are not “harmonized.” It be- 
lieves in the physiological rather than the 
pathological, in the sane and sunny rather 
than in the abnormal and monstrous ; and 
the justification and the proof of this grow- 
ing condition of mind are seen in the in- 
creasing number of artists of the truth, 
whose works find favor and reward. 

All this Mr. Howells has stood for amid 
assaults that would have driven another 
man from the field. Serene and self- 
poised he has gone on his way, with but a 
few companions apparently, but in reality 
with a host at his back. Personal assaults 
upon him, assaults often from those who 
cannot and dare not grant to the realist 
the same privilege the realist grants the 
conservative, are of no value. ‘The radi- 
cal, the realist, has no objection to the 
conservative’s adoration of the past, of the 
heroic, of Scott, of Shakespeare. All he 
asks is the chance of going on in a humble 
way of liking modern things, and believ- 
ing in the present and the future. And 
he has a suspicion that the case of the 
conservative is weak in proportion to his 
vehemence in denouncing the opinions 
which he persists in calling too baseless 
and absurd to be worth notice. 

If realism is only a passing shadow cast 
by Mr. Howells and others, its enemies 
are wasting a deal of valuable time, — it 
will pass of itself, and the glorious sun of 
romance will soon illumine the land, and 
we shall all prefer blue roses to red. 

Personally one of the most genial and 
lovable of men, Mr. Howells is the last 
person to be taken as a controversialist. 
His ready laugh and inexhaustible fund 
of humor make the casual acquaintance 
wonder if this can be the author of 4 
Hazard of New Fortunes and the target 
of all the conservative criticisms. But there 
come moments when the head droops and 
the strength of the face comes out, and 
the eyes deepen and darken, till the visitor 
sees before him one of the greatest per- 
sonalities in America,—a_ personality so 
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great that it is content to become the 
humble percipient and recorder of real- 
ities, and so sure of itself as to bow to no 
criterion but truth. 

Mr. Howells carries the sturdy figure 
and the direct and simple bearing of the 
man whose boyhood held many a hard- 
ship, and who has fought his way to where 
he is against poverty and discouragement. 
No man could be more democratic, more 
approachable, more sympathetic. He has 
the poet’s love for nature, for color, but 
above all, love for humanity. As one 
writer has well put it, Mr. Howells “ knows 
how it is himself.” This is the quality 
which makes the author of Annie Kilburn 
and A Hazard of New Fortunes. It is a 
quality that is endearing him daily to new 
circles of readers, who feel that he is stat- 
ing their case, is voicing their hopes and 
defeats and longings. The d/ettante reader 
may reject Mr. Howells, but earnest, think- 
ing, suffering men and women find him 
greater and deeper and truer every day. 

As the art which Mr. Howells repre- 
sents declines to be held accountable to 
any age, or land, or individual, so it dis- 
courages discipleship. It says to the 
young writer: “ Look to nature and to 
actuality for your model— not to any 
book, or man, or number of men. Be 
true to yourself. Write of that of which 
you know the most and feel the most, and 
follow faithfully the changes in your feel- 
ing. Put yourself down before common 
realities, common hopes, common men, 
till their pathos and mystery and signifi- 
cance flood you like a sea, and when the 
life that is all about you is so rich with 
drama and poetry, and the vista of human 
thought and passion so infinite that you 
are in despair of ever expressing a thou- 
sandth part of what you feel, then all idea 
of discipleship will be at an end. Your 
whole aim will be to be true to yourself 
and your infinite teacher, nature, and you 
will no longer strive to delineate beauty, 
but truth, and at last truth will be beauty.” 

The realist of the stamp of Valdes and 
Howells, so far from being ‘“ materialistic,” 
is really a mystic. He reaches at last the 
mysticism of the philosopher, to whom 
matter is as mysterious as spirit; of Whit- 
man, who says that “every cubic inch of 
space is a miracle.” “In nature,” says 
Valdes, “there is nothing great or small ; 
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nothing is trivial absolutely. All depends 
upon the mind perceiving ; and values are 
relative in art as in all else.” So that to 
call the work of these realists vulgar or 
material is to beg the question. To whom 
are they vulgar or trivial? To say that 
the modern novel deals largely with the 
particular is true; that is its distinction. 
This has been superbly stated by Véron: 
“We care no longer for gods or heroes, 
we care for men.” And Grant Allen in a 
recent article has stated the same point, 
recognizing for the first time the differ- 
ence between the aims of the real Ameri- 
can novelist and all previous fiction. 


“The modern American novel is built upon 
principles all its own, which entirely preclude the 
possibility of introducing those abrupt changes, 
sensational episodes, improbable coincidences, 
which to our contemporary English romance are 
indispensable ingredients. /¢ 2s the real realism, 
the natural naturalism ; it depends for its effects 
upon the faithful, almost photographic, delineation 
of actual life, with its motives, its impulses, its 
springs of action laid bare to the eye; but with 
no unnatural straining after the intenser and 
coarser emotions of blood and fire, no intentional 
effort to drag in murder, crime, or fierce interludes 
of passion, without adequate reason. If these 
things belong by nature to the particular drama 
as it rises spontaneous in the author’s brain, fall 
into their places they will and may; but the drama 
certainly won’t go out of its own fixed path on 
purpose to look for them. One has only to 
glance at the whole past history of literary evolu- 
tion in order to see that this new conception 
marks a step in advance —a step along precisely 
the same lines as all previous advances in the de- 
velopment of the story-telling faculty in humanity 
at large. For the story starts with the miraculous 
and the mythical. Gradually, however, as time 
goes on, the story becomes more human, more 
definite, more conceivable, more terrestrial. It 
descends to earth, it condescends to particulars. 
But still adequacy of motive, consistency of char- 
acter, accuracy of delineation, are little insisted 
upon. The critical faculty, as yet but vaguely 
aroused, can hardly be shocked at all by the 
sudden spectacle of the good man becoming bad, 
or the bad man good, at a stroke of the pen, by 
impossible conversions and impossible  coinci- 
dences, by motiveless crimes or unexpected 
dénouements.” 


Only when the development of litera- 
ture and art, the incessant change of ideals 
from age to age, is recognized, as the com- 
parative critic sees it, can full justice be 
done to the group of young writers now 
rising in America, who represent this new 
tendency, and of whom Mr. Howells is the 
champion and the unquestioned leader. 
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HE supreme rule in ethics may per- 
haps be stated as follows: ‘Treat 
every man as an end in himself; or, 

do not turn others into mere instruments 
for your own good. It is evident that if 
this rule ruled, there would be a somewhat 
different industrial order from the present 
one. I should like to ask as to the rule in 
application to politics. I will anticipate 
my conclusion and say that in my judg- 
ment it would mean the reverse of what 
many in the community now think it right 
and allowable to do. When, for example, 
business enterprises are projected which 
the projectors fear they cannot themselves 
make profitable, they often feel that they 
have the right to ask the government to 
come to their support. One individual or 
class secures the favor, and then others 
think it only equitable that their interests 
should be regarded too. Yet what is the 
government at bottom but the community, 
or the creature of the community, sup- 
ported by the community, and having noth- 
ing which the community does not give it? 
And what is it for individuals or classes to 
ask the government for such favors as I 
refer to but to ask the community, that is, 
all of us who pay taxes — and in one form 
or another most of us, poor as well as rich, 
do —to contribute to their support, or, in 
simpler language, to help them make 
money? The only difference between ask- 
ing the government and asking the com- 
munity is that in some cases if a man asked 
the community directly — asked each of 
us, for example, to contribute so much to 
enable him to carry on the manufacture of 
cloth, or the raising of wool, or the cutting 
of timber, or the mining of salt, at a profit 
—he might get nothing, while by going to 
government he may, perhaps, by the use 
of influence, by pressure, by money, or the 
promise of it, secure the passage of a law, 
and do very well. If he came to us indi- 
vidually we should regard him as we do 
those who ask for alms, and we might give 
to him if we thought him worthy ; but by 
going to the legislature or Congress he may 
lay us under contribution whether we will 
or no, and get our dollars by legal right. 
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The plain truth is, that putting govern- 
ment under tribute to support private in- 
terests, whether individual, class, or local, 
is nothing but artful selfishness, and ethics 
has but one word to say about it, — stop 
it. If men are starving, government may 
come to their relief, for every good man 
will wish to help a starving person, though 
even here voluntary assistance may be bet- 
ter, if it can be quickly and sufficiently ren- 
dered. If men suffer injustice, government 
may come to their relief, for every good 
man would hinder or punish injustice if he 
could. But when men start out on a career 
of money-making I do not see why govern- 
ment should lift a finger to help them; it 
is, or should be, their own affair ; their suc- 
cess or failure should depend upon their 
own merit, their skill, their energy, their 
pluck, their character. ‘To make govern- 
ment subservient to private gain is the 
greater wrong in America, since political 
institutions are confessedly with us for the 
common good, and if we allow the repub- 
lic to be made tributary to private selfish- 
ness it will sooner or later lose the respect 
of the people. 

Should there not be a new rule in our 
politics — namely, that no one should ask 
anything from the government that he could 
not and would not ask for every other man? 
This would not be a mere maxim of expe- 
diency, nor an induction from experience, 
nor something that had to be gathered from 
books on political science or constitutional 
law, but a simple application of ethical prin- 
ciple, albeit in a realm with which ethics 
has had little enough to do in the past — 
a deduction from the supreme law that we 
are not to use others for our own ends, 
whether the “others” be individuals, a 
community, or a government. 

I must not be understood to wish to 
settle in this shorthand way the vexed ques- 
tion of free trade or protection. I am not 
speaking of governmental policies, but of 
motives and rules for individuals. Gov- 
ernment should not allow itself to become 
a tool in the hands of interested individu- 
als, but it may very properly consider what 
in the long run makes for the national wel- 
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fare, and seek to determine, with the inter- 
ests of all in mind, whether foreign prod- 
ucts should be freely admitted into the 
country or not. In so determining, a study 
of facts, of history, of tendencies, is neces- 
sary ; it may be impossible to settle the 
question on grounds of ethics, pure and 
simple. But ethics itself is the inspiration 
of all I have said ; ethics is concerned with 
motives, with the principles of private ac- 
tion ; it says simply, but confidently, that 
so far as our interests determine us to be 
protectionists we are in the wrong, and that 
so far as the government has yielded to 
the solicitations of private interest in the 
past it has been in the wrong. My own 
suspicions as to what has been the fact in 
the case are not in place here; I am not 
judging parties or specific economic doc- 
trines. But the ethical rule every one can 
apply for himself. If we favor protection 
because it helps us to make money, let us 
undeceive ourselves and confess it— at 
least to ourselves. If we favor free trade 
because as merchants we should under that 
system do large business, let us beware of 
free trade ; at least, let us not take on airs 
of superior virtue and public spirit because 
we advocate it. Let us search ourselves, 
and if our opinions rest on a selfish basis, 
let us give them up, whatever they are, and 
wait till we can form opinions based on the 
general good. 

We think that things would mend with 
a change of laws or a change of parties ; 
but there is no help save in a change of 
principles. Banish the notion that govern- 
ment is to serve private ends; make it dis- 
honorable for any man or set of men to 
approach a legislature to get help by which 
they may put money into their pockets ; 
build up a new conscience on this subject, 
and then, and not till then, will public life 
be sweet and clean. 

One of the simplest applications of ethics 
to politics would consist in the election of 
good men to our municipal offices. It is 
so simple that I may excite a smile in my 
readers for seriously proposing it. Do we 
not all wish to have good men in these 
offices ? it may be asked. I trust that all 
the readers of the New ENGLAND Maca- 
ZINE do; but speaking for the majority of 


citizens in my own city of Chicago, I am 
afraid that we do not. The majority in all 
our large cities seem to desire first a Re- 
publican or a Democrat in municipal office, 
and secondly a good man. Now I do not 
ignore the question of political opinion in 
national elections, though, as it happens 
just now, party differences are at a vanishing 
point ; parties are natural, are indispensa- 
ble, in a free government ; and party ma- 
chinery is doubtless necessary. But what 
has party machinery to do as a rule with 
local politics, save to corrupt them ; poli- 
tics that are not politics in the true sense of 
the word, but have to do with such prob- 
lems as sanitation, supply of light and 
water, police supervision, and the honest 
collection and honest expenditure of taxes 
for these and similar ends? There is no 
place where political opinions count for so 
little and character for so much as in our 
city councils, yet in the election of council- 
men political affiliations are apt to count 
for almost everything, and character for 
almost nothing. Chicago municipal poli- 
tics, to illustrate again from my own city, 
are on the downward road. In the spring 
elections of 1889 not one of the aldermen 
of sterling character, whose terms then ex- 
pired, was either elected or proposed for 
election by either the Republican or the 
Democratic party. It is not of much use 
to go to the “Primaries” if the party 
machine is willing to conduct them dis- 
honestly. Iam afraid we shall never get 
relief till a new conviction becomes gen- 
eral in the community on this matter, till 
party issues come to be ignored, till local 
politics (if the term must be used) come 
to be based on local issues, till it is felt to 
be as absurd for us to vote for a council- 
man because he is a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat as it would be to vote for a Con- 
gressman because he believes in elevated 
railways or in extending the water-main fur- 
ther out the avenue. Surely such reforms 
as these are practicable if thoughtful and 
public-spirited citizens will unite. And are 
they not reforms upon which all thoughtful 
and public-spirited citizens should unite? 
Such questions are not questions of politics 
or of party; they are questions of ethics, 
questions of right and wrong. 
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ais A RUNABOUT. 


By Elizabeth B. Watling. 





“ OW !” ejaculated Scriba, incredu- 
lously. 
“Now,” repeated Neipce, firmly. 

“With the house boarded up, the ther- 
mometer at twelve above, and the roads 
as hard and ridgy as fate! ‘Thank you, I 
have still some small remnants of sanity 
left!” 

“Think,” urged Neipce, with an orator- 
ical attempt, “of the divinely beautiful 
snowfalls ; think of the solemn _ pines 
wreathed with the pure white blossoms of 
winter —”’ 

“Like a Christmas-tree festooned with 
popcorn !”’ sniffed her auditor. 

“And the inscrutable sea, shining in the 
winter sunlight like the glinting steel of a 
razor. QO Scriba, can’t you see the white 
crests dashing over the rocks? Can’t you 
see the wind-blown foam and the wonder- 
ful gray tones of sea and sky? Such pic- 
tures, Scriba! And we could wrap our- 
selves to our eyes in furs !” 

“H—m!” muttered her listener. What 
she could see was an eager little face that 
was very dear to her lonely heart. 

Neipce knew her power, and used it. 
She came over and sat on a low stool in 
the firelight, and rested her elbow upon 
her companion’s knee, with her chin in her 
palm, like the familiar little left-handed 
cherub. She had short, curly hair and 
irresistible eyelashes. 





“Tt’s settled, isn’t it, Scribby? Joe shall 
go down and open part of the house, and 
start a rousing fire ; Mrs. Pedley shall come 
and take care of us; Bathsheba and the 
runabout shall meet us at Beverly or Mon- 
serat, — you and me and the detective, — 
and we’ll drive to Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
taking notes and photographs as we go. 
Arrived at a certain respectable mansion, 
we will condescend to tarry for a space for 
the purpose of scouring the country in 
quest of the picturesque, the interesting, 
and the unique ; at the conclusion of which 
period a sedate pony—can you imagine 
Bathsheba slow and poky, Scribby ?— shall 
convey us to Gloucester, and there we shall 
avail ourselves of steam locomotion back to 
the carking cares of the metropolis. _Isn’t 
it an enchanting prospect?” 

“If anticipation doesn’t prove brighter 
than the reality, and if we are not bodily 
seized and carried to the nearest lunatic 
asylum, I shall be surprised,” was the 
gloomy reply to this exordium. 

“Then you'll go? I thought you would ! 


9? 


Scribby, come and waltz ! 


Neipce is a young person of numerous 
hobbies — inspirations she calls them while 
they hold sway, afterwards they are con- 
signed to the archives of silence. Delsarte, 
theosophy, and “the amelioration of the 
masses” have each taken their turn, ‘The 
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latest is amateur photography, and to this 
she owes her heathenish nickname — famil- 
iarly rendered “ Nipsy.” 

Scriba is a maiden lady of some reputed 
strength of character, and old enough to 
know better, who yet shamelessly allows 
herself to be twitched about like thread on 
a shuttle, according to the will-o’-the-wisp 
fancies of a slender little creature, simply be- 
cause the creature has appealing blue eyes. 

The detective is not a member of the 
police force, but merely a small camera 
obscura. 

Joe is the most obliging man-of-all-work 
in New England. 

Bathsheba is a hard-headed pony of de- 
cided opinions and great executive ability. 

The runabout is a two-wheeled yellow 
cart, with gray corduroy cushions and no 
earthly means of ingress or egress that 
does not imperil life and limb. 

Neipce having had from babyhood a 
habit of having her own way, it comes about 
that we find ourselves one brilliant March 
day, accompanied by innumerable shawl- 
straps, rumbling along the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, skimming past Lynn, 
Salem, Beverly, till at Monserat we gather 
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off, gracefully disporting herself upon her 
hind legs. She deigns to polka up to 
the platform, and partake in a gingerly 
manner of lumps of sugar from Neipce’s 
small palm, having shrewdly succeeded 
early in her career in establishing a slavish 
system of bribery. 

*She’s a bit frisky with the cold and the 
car whistle,” says Joe in reassuring tones, 
observing the craven terror of the solitary 
occupant of the runabout. “She don’t 
mean no harm.” 

Neipce tilts up the vacant seat, and 
springs lightly in from the rear; and with 
a snort and a violent plunge our insane 
expedition is fairly begun. 

“Are you aware,” presently demands a 
severe, albeit shaky voice, filtering through 
a stiffly frozen spot of thick, green veiling, 
“that this beast is taking us, at heaven 
knows how many miles an hour, directly 
away from our destination ?”’ 

“Poor soul!” says Neipce, with gleeful 
compassion, turning her shining eyes and 
glowing cheeks full upon her companion. 
** Really, dear, there is nothing to be afraid 
of. Only I don’t like to turn her till she 
sobers down a little. Let us make Salem 
Bridge our starting-point, 

and Ill give you some 

valuable information 
about the yachts 
in the harbor. 
Produce 

your note- 


book.” 





erases 





John Gilbert's Cottage at Beverly. 


up our ¢mpedimenta and alight. The train 
glides sinuously away, leaving two lorn 
women alone upon the windy little plat- 
form. But presently a pony attached to a 
small yellow cart is discovered a short way 


The hands, encased in a pair of gloves, 
a pair of mittens, and a muff, refuse to 
withdraw themselves. But Neipce, who 
possesses a rather unusual store of boating 
lore and likes to display it, is superior to 
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In the Dana VV« 


rebuff ; and when we reach the bridge with 
its parallel row of yachts boarded over and 
encased in sail-cloth like drawing-room 
furniture shrouded in linen, she begins 
pedagogically, pointing with her whip : 

“That isthe Fortuna. That is the C7rze, 
belonging to Vice-Commodore ‘Tucker of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, and sailed by Cap- 
tain Stone, who raced the Wavflower against 
the Zhistle; he carries a picture of the 
Mayflower in his watch. The Rebecca 
is one of the oldest yachts on the water, 
and was once owned by James Gordon 
Bennett. The Saywhen there is the fastest 
steam yacht afloat, though she has a naughty 
habit of blowing out her cylinder-heads 
and sending her engineers sky-high. But 
her boilers were designed by a blind man, 
and of course he couldn’t be expected to 
foresee such consequences. General But- 
ler’s yacht, which first brought the America’s 
cup to this country, used to be anchored 
off Salem Bridge, and so did the Puritan 
and the AZavflower. Thousands of people 
visited them here.” 

Once over the bridge, we pass swiftly 
through the village of Beverly, and strike 
into the charming road which leads to 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. 


sods at Manchester. 


“This,” pursues Neipce, again resum- 
ing the tone of an instructor of youth, * is 
Hale Street, so called in honor of the first 
settled minister of the town. Mr. Hale 
you must know, Scribby, took an active 
part in the early prosecutions for witch 
craft, but was brought to see the error of 
his ways when his own wife was accused ; 
for he thereupon turned around and wrote 
a book upon the subject, in which he ex 
pressed the most radical views. As a 
reward he had one of the most charming 
roads in Essex County named for him.” 

Neipce’s allusion brings to mind _ the 
tribute to the excellent Mistress Hale, writ 
ten by her townswoman of more than a 
century later, Lucy Larcom, entitled A/7s- 
tress Hale of Beverly, in which the local 
color of the time is admirably given, and 
which concludes as follows : 

“The minister’s long fields are still with dews of 
summer wet 
The roof that sheltered Mistress Hale tradition 
points to yet. 
Green be her memory ever kept all over Cape 
Ann side, 
Whose unobtrusive excellence awed back delu- 
sion’s tide.” 

It is well known that the arraignment 

of Mistress Hale as a witch put an end to 
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the persecution and the power of the per- 
secutors, since her loveliness of character 
and entire “ unblameableness ” were known 
of all. 

The road is beautiful. It winds seduc- 
tively along, giving us now and then 
glimpses of the level sea through the gray, 
interweaving branches that, forming an 
attenuated network against the pale sky, 
have the softened effect of an etching. 
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mere foot-path or bridle-trail leading from 
one house or settlement to another. ‘The 
paths over which our ancestors took their 
way, having no sharply defined objective 
point, and being in no wise constrained by 
the discipline of the surveyor, meandered 
at their own sweet will, and thus gradually 
hardened and crystallized into great public 
highways. Indeed it is said of the first 
road in Beverly that it was laid out bv a 
































‘The glamour of the sunset falls upon the light snow.” 


Occasionally we have an unobstructed view 
of the ocean, with a single far-away tri- 
angle motionless upon its unruffled surface. 
The glamour of the approaching sunset 
falls with soft radiance upon the light snow, 
scarcely heavier than a coverlet of down 
drawn over herself by the chilly earth. A 
solitary elm in the midst of an untrodden 
field is entangled in a faint network of the 
reddened light. The road is defined by 
ornate stone walls which enclose some of 
the most beautiful grounds and summer 
residences in Massachusetts ; but chains 
are drawn forbiddingly across the driveway 
entrances now, and windows and doors are 
securely boarded against marauders. Long 
years ago this broad, well-kept road was a 


heifer, which, having been driven to_ its 
destination by a circuitous path along the 
shore, escaped and made its way home 
through the woods. This bovine trail was 
followed, and subsequently became a line 
of communication between two important 
points. 

“It is a pity,” resumes Neipce, “ that 
poor old Roger Conant couldn’t have had 
a glimpse of all this richness, when he was 
so anxious to change the name of the 
town. Beverly is poetically derived from 
Beaver Lee or Beaver Meadow, but our 
forefather circulated a petition that the 
name might be changed, because, forsooth, 
complained Roger, ‘ Wee being but a small 
place, it hath caused on us a constant 
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nickname of beggarly, being in the mouths 
of many.’ But luckily, though thirty-four 
haughty spirits did ‘umblie request this 
small prevaledg,’ the council was adamant, 
and Beverly it remained.” 

“T have read somewhere,” 
Neipce’s companion, relieved of her worst 
apprehensions by Bathsheba’s commend- 
able conduct, and desirous of upholding 
her end of the conversational beam, “that 
one of the duties of the first sexton in 
Beverly was to keep and turn the glass. 
This was an hour-glass kept near the pul- 
pit to restrain the minister within due 
bounds, the sermon being expected to oc- 
cupy precisely one hour. It was not un- 
common, however, for the minister and his 
people to indulge in a second or even a 
third glass together.” 

Sut my small pleasantry is lost upon 
Neipce, for at this moment we arrive at a 
point for which she has been watching. 
She calls upon Bathsheba to halt, pro- 
duces the detective, and directs its atten- 
tion through a graceful framework of boughs 
to a gently rippling little bay encircled by 


observes 


a curve beach, with here and 


of sandy 
there a darkly jutting rock from which the 
snow has melted, and all enveloped in the 


pellucid, golden sunset. This is Mingo 
Beach, named early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury for Robin Mingo, a negro slave, and 
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the property of ‘Thomas Woodbury. Mingo 
married an Indian woman named Deborah 
Tailor. Before the ceremony she agreed 
to live with her husband’s master and mis- 
tress during her life, “ to be then discharged 
with only two suits of clothes suitable for 
such persons.” ‘There is a tradition that 
Mingo’s humble cottage was situated above 
and near the spot named for him, and that 
his master promised him his freedom when 
the tide should so far recede as to leave 
a dry passage between the shore and 
“ Becky’s Hedge.” Poor Mingo! ‘The 
refused him its kindly office to the 
children of Israel, and only once, so far as 
is known, could the slave have passed over 
dry shod, and that by a strange fatality in 
the year of his death. 

As we came within sight of the little 
3everly church, Neipce, for very joy of 
being, is carrolling at the top of her fresh 
young voice ; but the song suddenly dies 
upon her lips, for in front of the tiny struct- 
ure is a hearse and a single carriage, into 
which a bowed and pathetic old woman, 
ina rusty black bonnet and gloves, is being 


sea 





carefully helped. “The old, old fashion, 
—death!” We wait silently on one side 
of the road while the little procession 
passes, the harsh creaking of the wheels 
adding the last dismal note of woe. 

At least, reflects the older and more 
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serious member of the expedition, every 
thing is done decently and in order in the 
burial of the humblest. There is no at- 
tempt in this present year of grace to turn 
the last rites into a species of mild carousal, 
as is indicated by a certain entry of the 
Beverly town records, which throws a curi- 
ous side light upon the customs of the day 
indicated : ‘“ March 24, 1711-12. An order 
to pay unto Richard Ober senr. g shillings 
money out of ye town rate, yt being for 
half a barrel of sider for Laurence Davis, 
his burial (6s) and for 50 feet of bords 
for sd Davis, his coffin (3 s).” 

Alas ! that the custom of assigning to the 
rich and the great the high seats in the 
synagogue should have been a primitive 
no less than a modern one ; for three years 
later we are told: “ ‘There were appointed 
to seat the worshipers persons who were 
to show respect to ye aged people amongst 
us as allso to have a special regard unto 
persons that have done service for ye bene- 
fit of ye precinct and have contributed 
high in ye building of ye hous for ye pub- 
lick worship of God and purchasing land 
for ye use of ye people of sd precinct and 
are likely to pay considerable in ye charge 
of ye minister.” During the same year it 
was decreed that the front seat in the east 
gallery be “ parted in ye middle for ye 
accommodation of ye young unmarried 
women.” 

But at this stage of my reminiscent reflec- 
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tions the mournful expression 
face arrests me. 

** What is it, dear?” 

“She looked so old 
Scriba ! 

“Neipce,” I say, with quite fictitious 
hard-heartedness, for I cannot bear to have 
the child’s brief holiday saddened, “ it may 
have been only a distant relative who has 
left her his property. By the way, speak- 
ing of churches,” — not that anybody has 
mentioned them, — “ did you know that to 
Beverly belongs the honor of the first Sun 
day-school in America? It was started in 
1810 by Hannah Hilland Joanna B. Prince. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody was a pupil of Miss Hill 
for several years, and later in life taught 
her Greek, so that she had the satisfaction 
of reading the New Testament in the origi- 
nal. Miss Prince afterwards married Eben- 
ezer Everett, and Professor Everett of the 
Harvard Divinity School is her son. ‘These 
devoted women began by gathering the 
poor neglected children who were accus- 
tomed to play about the wharves on Sun- 
day, later admitting children from all grades 
of society. And from this small beginning 
has grown, as from a grain of mustard seed, 
the great tree under whose spreading 


of Neipce’s 


and so desolate, 
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‘'The breakers dashed with mad fury upon the jagged rocks." 


branches so many hundreds of thousands 
of children have found pleasant shelter. 
Isn’t that a point for Beverly?” But 
Neipce’s assent is listless. 

“Neipce,” I persist, with a great acces- 
sion of sprightliness, ‘we pass John Gil- 
bert’s house, don’t we?” 

. * Ves, dear.” 

“Well, I heard an amusing story the 
other day. ‘Though his little house is so 
unpretentious, some enterprising burglars 
once decided that there was richness in- 
side. One night they broke in, but noth- 
ing worth stealing rewarded their efforts 
except a huge plum pudding, for which the 
veteran actor had a special weakness. They 
sat down at the dining-room table and made 
a hearty meal and departed — with empty 
hands, but full stomachs.” 
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We are now well 
beyond Pride’s Cross- 
ing, —named for 
Peter Pride, whose 
house-lot near the 
present station was 
given him on con- 
dition that he “di- 
rect travellers passing 
that way,” —and are 
nearing the village 
of Manchester. At 
“ Beverly-by-the-sta- 
tion’? we pass the 
house of our well- 
beloved “ Autocrat,” 
snowbound and de- 
serted. 

The brief winter 
twilight is almost over 
as the unflagging 
3athsheba speeds 
past the pretty library 
building given to the 
town by T. Jefferson 
Coolidge. ‘The lit- 
tle Manchester shops 
seem to slumber 
peacefully, with half 
an eye out for the 
semi-occasional pur- 
chaser, and dream of 
the brisk and lavish 
summer trade. Now 
and then an ambling 
old nag, driven by 
its native master or 
‘‘ missis,”’ reminds us 
of the elegant equipages that roll up and 
down here during the short, luxurious sum- 
mer reign. As we pass Sea View Avenue 
we catch a glimpse of the long, low Mas- 
conomo, like a huge chrysalis, silent and 
motionless, but only waiting for the coming 
summer sunshine to burst forth into a 
myriad of gay butterflies. Singing Beach, 
like a canary in a cage draped from the 
sunlight, is hushed to silence under its 
white covering, and Eagle Rock — frivo- 
lous old bird!—has its rough cheeks 
plentifully powdered. 

On we speed, past Miss Brown’s board- 
ing-house, which from small beginnings has 
acquired the perennial patronage of some 
ot Boston’s four hundred, and turn at last 
into the avenue leading to Neipce’s “re- 
spectable family mansion,” from which 
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shines forth an enticing oblong of orange 
light. Bathsheba gives a prolonged whinny 
of satisfaction, and Joe appears miracu- 
lously upon the dusky scene and holds her 
head while we alight. And there in the 
kitchen doorway, through which come de- 
lightful suggestions of a blazing fire and hot 
chocolate, stands Mrs. Pedley, her honest 
face fairly beaming with smiles of welcome. 
“ Well, if you two ain’t cases !”’ she cries 
in greeting, as we mount the steps. 


Manchester-by-the-Sea has won the ap- 
proval of some great and distinguished 
men. In 1845 Richard Henry Dana, the 
pioneer of the summer sojourners, bought 
about forty acres of land, including Graves 
Beach, near which and overhanging the 
dimpling blue waters of the Atlantic he 
built a summer residence, pronounced by 
his friend, Charles Sumner, more charming 
in situation than the famous resort of Napo- 
leon III. In 1875 Bayard Taylor, visiting 
Mr. James T. Fields in his Manchester 
home, wrote a glowing description of the 
town for the New York Z7idune, in which 
he mentions the Dana place and the houses 
of Junius Brutus Booth, John Gilbert, and 
Ernest Longfellow. And Agassiz Rock, 
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less ; but then Scriba openly confesses to 
preferring a register and a novel to the de- 
lights of Smith’s Point in March. 

To be sure the ocean is shining sapphire 
and the sky turquoise set with pearls ; the 
trees glitter with diamond pendants, and 
the shore is strewn with wonderful stone 
cameos. Baker’s Island, too, and the Mis- 
eries have a clear-cut cameo effect upon 
their dark blue background, and the light- 
house tower is silhouetted sharply against 
the sky. One can fancy how, when the 
blinding sun sinks below the horizon, all 
the jewels of the heavenly Revelation will 
flash out and shed abroad their radiance, 
shadowing forth “ the light that never was 
on sea or land.” But a sunset and a soap- 
bubble are painfully symbolical of man’s 
earthly career. They begin with such an 
all-suffusing rosy glow, which deepens and 
takes on varied and exquisite opaline tints 
for all too brief a space, giving place in- 
evitably, even while we watch, to paler, 
duller hues, which in turn vanish into night 
and nothingness. 

Scriba’s mildly expressed aversion to 
numb feet and freezing ears is frowned 
upon by her Spartan comrade, who en- 
quires with severity how she would have 

















‘Eagle Rock has its rough 


poised high upon its wooded hill, was re- 
garded by its distinguished namesake as an 
especially interesting relic of the glacial 
period. 

How these eminent gentlemen would 
have regarded Manchester in its sterner 
winter aspect must remain problematical. 
Scriba inclines to the opinion that their 
admiration would have grown beautifully 


cheeks plentifully powdered.” 


liked being a certain Manchester youth 
known to historical fame by the name of 
Tom Leach, whose stern sea-faring parent, 
on the boy’s first voyage to the North Pole, 
one bitterly cold day contemptuously tossed 
overboard a pair of mittens knit for her 
son by his fond mother, and sharply com- 
manded him never to show himself again 
with any covering on his hands. ‘To clinch 
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this severe reference she relates how, in 
1818, a vote to purchase a stove for the 
Manchester meeting-house was reconsid- 
ered because of the questionable effect on 
the health of the congregation, and the be- 
lief that the young people would be made 
puny and effeminate. However, in 1821, 


air,”’ and were resuscitated in the vestibule. 
The following day it was learned that, 
owing to a delay in the arrival of the wood, 
no fire had been lighted. 

Scriba opines that the guild of Christian 
Scientists would do well to secure this anec- 
dote, and calls her stern mentor’s attention 
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the stove was purchased —a square iron 
box and absurdly small for the space it was 
intended to warm. It stood in front of the 
pulpit, and was connected with the chim- 
ney by a long pipe over the central aisle. 
The first cold Sunday after its arrival many 
felt it oppressively warm, and two young 
women fainted as the result of the “ baked 


to the little red brick powder-house built 
eighty years ago, which crowns an adjacent 
hill, and whose original mortar is still fresh 
and strong, while that of the door, bricked 
up a few years since, is fast crumbling away, 
leaving it open to debate whether the mak- 
ing of mortar is one of the lost arts. 
‘Bathsheba strikes into the road leading 
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to Magnolia. How white and soundless 
and remote it is, this fashionable summer 
highway ! Little gusts of wind sift the light, 
powdery snow off its insecure perches, and 
nothing breaks the miles of solitude but a 
single dog, which comes bounding fero- 
ciously out of a yard, gives vent to one 
gigantic bark, changes his absurd mind, 
and retreats with his tail between his legs. 

Magnolia, high upon her sea-girt throne, 
is barricaded and deserted, save for a soli- 
tary figure who, with cap pulled well over 
his ears and wearing a silver badge in- 
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sets up her tripod, “ focuses”’ to her satis- 
faction, and gets one or two passable neg- 
atives, when, with little warning, the light 
wind increases to a heavy squall. ‘The 
treacherous water darkens angrily to a 
vast, inky expanse, covered with tumbling 
white caps, and the mainsail of a little 
schooner off shore is ripped down like a 
sheet of wet paper, and she pitches and 
flounders perilously, recalling the first boat 
of similar rig, which, when it was launched, 
tipped so much to one side that a by- 


9? 


stander cried out, “ See how she schoons ! 











scribed “Gloucester Police,” tramps aim- 
lessly about in the snow. 

Leaving Bathsheba tied to a lamp-post, 
Neipce clambers down over the slippery 
rocks, bearing her large camera and its 
appurtenances, while Scriba, who has 
reached the age of too possible rheuma- 
tism, seeks the retirement of a neighboring 
piazza, and looks out upon the magnificent 
sweep of the open sea. ‘The crested em- 
erald breakers come rolling grandly in, 
dash with mad fury upon the jagged rocks, 
and rear into high-whirled clouds of spray 
and foam, while seething far up the rugged 
shore surges and recedes the shallow flood 
of snowy, bubbling brine. 

Down among the rocky hollows, Neipce 








Whereupon her captain, seizing the idea, 
immediately replied, “ And a schooner she 
shall be !” 

The cap and the rubber covering to 
Neipce’s best beloved lens put precipi- 
tately out to sea. The tripod rocks threat- 
eningly, and its owner, like the famous 
“T)istracted Centipede,” in despair of 
managing so many legs, takes it down, is 
blown down herself, and clings amid the 
thunder of the surf to the freezing rocks 
till she can make her perilous way back to 
the runabout and the piazza, where Scriba, 
with wildly swirling draperies and head 
down, fights her way back and forth in the 
gale. How the same wind that heaps up 
great billowy, scudding cloud masses in 
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the brilliant blue of the sky, whistles, and 
howls, and maliciously flings showers of 
fine, stinging snow, like needles, down the 
necks and into the reddened, watery eyes 
of two foolish virgins upon their homeward 
drive, it is bootless now to tell. It must 
certainly be set down to their credit that 
such an excursion should inspire the ex- 
pressions of piety here 
recorded ; for at its con- 
clusion Neipce breaks a 
prolonged silence with 
the single word, “ Hal- 
lelujah !’’? — to which 
Scriba responds with a 
fervent “ Amen!” 

“Tsn’t this a perfect 
exemplification of the 
French description of the 
pines, ‘ Le deuil ad’ été et Pf 
la gloire d’hiver!’” cries J 
Neipce, as we enter a 
horse-shoe curve of road 
as green on either hand 
as a sylvan midsummer 
bower. The snow has 
disappeared, and the 
day is cold and sparkling, but in this se- 
questered nook, surrounded by tall pines, 
interspersed with rocks clothed with living 
moss, nothing but the temperature suggests 
that we are not in the heart of the summer. 
Flecks of light and shadow play over the 
stones, and a stray sunbeam slants here 
and there through the dense grove. One 
can well fancy how grateful it must be in 
the fevers of a July noontide to escape the 
glare of the sun, and enter this shadowy 
retreat; but in March it is pleasant to 
emerge once more upon a bare stretch of 
road lined with bleached, skeleton birches, 
and upon which what warmth of sunshine 
there is falls unobstructed. 

We are on our way to Essex, over 
whose first settled church — pronounced 
by a sailor, upon seeing its pulpit at one 
side of the centre, after the early fashion, 
“a craft who carried her rudder amid- 
ships” — presided a man for two hundred 
years a prominent figure in American his- 
tory, John Wise, the “ forgotten American,” 
about whom Mr. Crooker has written so 
interestingly. The second minister of Es- 
sex, Mr. Pickering, lived and died in the 
single estate, and seems to have received 
the full measure of adoration commonly 
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accorded by the young and tender lambs 
of a flock under such circumstances. Per- 
haps he deserved it all, for some elegiac 
verses, written soon after his death, be- 
gin — “ Mourn and lament, 
Your excellent 
Theophilus is dead.” 


Neipce aspires to photograph the ship- 





The Cogswell Mansion. 


yards, and bewails her lot that she could 
not have had this opportunity when the 
historic vessel in which Dr. Kane sailed to 
the Arctic regions in search of Sir John 
Franklin was in the Essex dock. But as 
the staunch and plucky Advance was 
launched, pronounced by the intrepid 
doctor “a good sailer, and easily man- 
aged,” and ploughed her way through un- 
known waters in 1853, a dozen years be- 
fore her would-be photographer opened 
her blue eyes upon the world, this is a 
trifle unreasonable on her part. 

“Even the /redonia,” she continues, in 
a somewhat injured tone, “would have 
been more interesting than any nameless, 
unknown ship that may happen to be 
building.” However, when we reach the 
narrow inlet, which winds its slow length, 
“with many a curve,” in from the ocean, 
when we see the high, bare-ribbed vessels, 
and hear “the sound of hammers blow on 
blow,” smiting the crisp air, Neipce, with 
the sudden change of tactics for which she 
is distinguished, becomes reconciled to the 
ethics of the commonplace. ‘“ For,’ she 
sagely remarks, “the others probably 
looked exactly the same, and what’s in a 
name, after all?” 
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At this happy juncture, a young fellow 
of about eighteen diffidently approaches 
the runabout. 

“Why, it’s Tony,” cries Neipce, dispos- 
ing of the detective with reckless haste, 
and stretching forth her hand in greeting. 
She then gives Tony to understand that 
her staid companion is a sort of visual 
anaconda belonging to the genus tourist, 
and is bent upon devouring a large portion 
of the North Shore, and begs in her be- 
half suggestions of any tempting local tid- 
bits. At the unblushing fibs of this modern 
Sapphira, the ingenuous youth glances with 
some surprise at the person thus misrepre- 
sented, but immediately returns to the mis- 
chievous face which has evidently taken 

captive his boyish heart. 
<=. “There’s the shoe 
fact’ry, ’n the hun- 
gry man, 
’n the 
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The Hungry Man. 


Cogswell mansion, ’n old Ameriky Burn- 
ham,” he replies concisely. 

“We'll do them all,” cries Neipce, with 
a cheerful disregard for syntax. 

We “do” the shoe factory because our 
young friend, being employed there, and 
on his way thither at that moment, might 
deem it discourteous should we leave it 
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undone. But we make our stay as_ brief 
as consistent with politeness. It is a clat- 
tering, quaking place, savoring strongly of 
leather, with great hampers of finished 
“uppers,” from the Lynn factories, piled 
about, to be furnished with soles and heels 
and sent to the market. The savage ma- 
chines cut and bend stiff, heavy pieces of 
leather like playful ‘Titans cutting paper- 
dolls. More than one of the men who 
manage the ‘Titans have done so at the ex- 
pense of precious fingers or thumbs. 

“'This,”’ says our guide, pausing before 
a nimble young man with tattooed arms, 
and hat far back on his head, “ is the gen- 
tleman who does the heeling.” 

We watch the roughly blocked-out lay- 
ers of leather as they go to fulfil their des- 
tiny. A clamp and a curving shave, and 
out they come, smoothly finished, and 
united to their companion soles for better 
or for worse. 

We take leave, with explicit directions 
from ‘Tony, who is obviously disappointed 
that the exigencies of the shoe trade for- 
bid him to accompany us. The “ hungry 
man”’ has the first claim, and as the 
runabout becomes a standstill in 
front of his tumble-down little 

shanty, out he comes with a 
shambling gait, and his hands 
deep in his trousers’ pockets. 
S Neipce assumes her 
: most ingratiating man- 
ner. 

“Mr. Morse, we have 
driven over to 
something of your little 
town, and hearing you 
were one of its most 
celebrated inhabitants, 
we ventured to call 
upon you.” 

Mr. Morse kindly as- 
sures us that we “ done 
just right,” and mod- 
estly adds that his fame, 
far from being merely 
local, extends through- 
out the entire country. He declines, how- 
ever, to admit us to his abode, insisting 
that “it ain’t fit to be seen,’ and brings 
two wooden chairs out upon a sunless little 
platform in front of his door. But as the 
thermometer scarcely favors out-door re- 
pose in the shade, we remain standing, 
and our short trialogue is conducted 


see 
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upon principles of spontaneous gesticula- 
tion. 

Neipce (alternaiely flinging wide her 
arms, and fervently embracing herself).— 
“We were told that you are always hungry.” 

Our Host.—“So lam. Hev to git up 
in the night t’eat.” 

Scriba (resolutely stamping first one 
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erally regarded as cannibalistic or non- 
edible, “and then complained that his 
belly was not full!” 

On our way to the Cogswell Mansion, 
we pass the shoe-factory once more, with 
its buzz like an exaggerated mosquito ; and 
My Lady Bathsheba, who behaved like a 
pattern of discretion while we were inside, 














“A cold and clammy marsh, over which the wind sweeps with wild cadence." 


foot, then the other).—‘ How dreadful ! 
Why don’t you eat enough before you go 
to bed?” 

Our Host (laconically).— “ Because | 
don’t dast to.” 

Neipce (frantically rubbing both ears, as 
if thus to allay their itching curiosity’).— 
“How much do you suppose you cov/d eat 
at one time?” 

Our #fost —“ Lord! I dunno! Ain't 
no limit. I could eat from now till Sunday, 
and then feel jest as empty as if I hadn’t 
eat nothing for a week.” 

Shades of Mother Goose and her im- 
mortal 

“ Robbin the Bobbin, the big-bellied Ben, 

Who ate more meat than four-score men. 
He ate a cow; he ate a calf; 
He ate a butcher and a half,” -—— 


to say nothing of various other things gen- 


elects to pretend to wild affright, and exe- 
cutes her prescribed series of manceuvres, 
ending with a short spurt which would not 
disgrace a competitor of the turf. And 
when we alight in front of an ancient house 
whose red paint is largely a thing of the 
past, her short-sighted driver actually en- 
courages such conduct by the bestowal of 
a caress and a lump of sugar ! 

At the merest hint, we are graciously 
conducted over the historic mansion, built 
a hundred and sixty years ago, near the 
site of the log cabin of the first John 
Cogswell, from whom are directly de- 
scended Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and many other persons 
of distinction. We are shown the wide 
old kitchen fireplace, the front door of 
two solid boards strongly braced at top 
and bottom by long strips of ircn, the 
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curiously panelled wood of the “ best 
room,” considered exceedingly elegant in 
its day, and the heavy beams running across 
the low ceilings. It is a charming house ; 
and Neipce refuses to be torn away till the 
detective has, with Mrs. Cogswell’s per- 
mission, performed its mission from all 
points of the compass. 

In a torpid. little lane stands the house 
of Ameriky Burnham — why “ Ameriky” 
is a mystery, since his baptismal name 
happens to be Gideon. Ameriky is famed 
for his intimate acquaintance with the 
spirit world ; and Scriba, who has a sneak- 
ing fondness for raps and table tippings, 


anticipates an agreeable diversion. She is 
doomed to bitter disappointment. Mr. 


Burnham being a clam-digger by profes- 
sion, Neipce discovers by internal evidence 
that a clam-chowder is the one immediate 
requirement of her being, and intimates as 
much to the tall, keen-eyed old man who 
answers her knock. 





‘Gloucester Harbor 


“T guess I can let you have a few, if 
you'll come along with me down to the 
clam-house, and git ’em.” 

And thus vanish fondly cherished visions 
of kitchen hospitality for aching toes and 
tingling ears; for Mr. Burnham promptly 
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steps forth, and along with him we go to a 
cold and clammy marsh, over which the 
wind sweeps with wild and despairing 
cadence. Here he withdraws into a small 
wooden shanty, and begins to sort over a 
great basket of clams; and Scriba, for 
once taking the reins into her own hands, 
or rather depositing those momentarily 
entrusted to her care over the dash-board, 
alights, and beards the lion in his den. 

“Mr. Burnham,” she begins, trying to 
control her chattering teeth, “I hear you 
have the good fortune to hold communi- 
cation with departed spirits. It is a subject 
in which I am deeply interested. Would 
you be willing to tell me something of your 
experience ?”’ 

Ameriky maintains his stooping position 
over the clams, but a subterranean voice 
replies, — 

“ How you goin’ to cook ’em?” 

“ Roast them — or, no —a chowder, | 
believe. But, Mr. Burnham, won't you 
tell me if you are really able to see and 
talk with your spirit friends ? ” 

“Are them too big?” 

“Oh, no! Is it an objective vision, or 
is it subjective? I mean, you know —” 

“T can git out a ton a day, here.” 

Scriba retires in despair. Not so 
Neipce. “Mr. Burnham,” she says, with 
resolute directness, as the basket of clams 





th its tangle of shipping.” 


is deposited in the runabout, “ what is the 
reason you won’t talk to us about spirits? 
Here is my friend almost converted ; don’t 
you think it is your duty to convince 
her?” 

ase Well,” “T don’t 


relents Ameriky, 











know as I have any objection to relatin’ 
one little incident.” 

One little incident! Talk of reluctant 
amateur musicians who, once begun, “ go 
on forever!’ ‘Their process is instanta- 
neous by comparison. Scriba, gracefully 
draped in a buffalo robe, mounts a super- 
annuated lobster-pot, as a step better than 
the boggy ground, 
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values? Didn’t Dr. Bartol take the tide at 
its flood, — including a slight appendage 
of Manchester shore, which was then only 
a cow pasture, —and thereby lead on to for- 
tune? He might have been a long-headed 
real-estate speculator, instead of an eminent 
divine with a head like a medizval saint, 
with its aureole of rampant white locks.” 





5 

and stands _ like 
“Patience on a 
monument,” while 
the insatiable de- 
tective circulates 
around the “ seer”’ 
and his unhappy 
hearer to its heart’s 
content. This, how- 
ever, has to be ac- 
complished surrep- 
titiously, since 
Ameriky flatly re- 
fuses to violate the 
second command- 
ment by allowing 
his “likeness” to 
be made. The views 
of the disembodied 
upon the spheres, 
the Christian relig- 
ion, the United 
States government, 
Russia, and the 
ultimate state of 
the wicked, are 
all thoroughly can- 
vassed before we are permitted to embark 
upon our homeward journey. 

“The clams were very cheap,” observes 
Neipce innocently, as at last we rattle 
away. 

“Cheap!” exclaims her companion, 
scornfully chafing the end of her purple 
nose ; “ Cheap !” 

“Only twenty pounds for the township 
of Ipswich,—a hundred dollars, as you 
know, if you ever went so far in arithme- 
tic,” says Scriba with calm impertinence. 
“The poor old ‘Sagamore of Agawam’ 
was grievously imposed upon. I can’t see 
how John Winthrop reconciled it to his 
conscience to take such advantage of a 
poor, unsophisticated Indian.” 

“ Poor Masconomo!” rejoins Neipce. 
“Though, don’t you see, goosie,” she 
added, “it was merely a case of increased 











Row after row of split codfish spread out upon wooden slats to dry.” 


But Scriba is not to be thus frivolously 
diverted. ‘Masconomo not only became 
a pauper in his lonely old age,” she per- 
sists with pathos in her voice, “but even 
his bones were not allowed to rest in peace ; 
for some unfeeling person dug up his skull, 
and paraded it around upon a pole.” 

Neipce’s reply is cut short. With a sud- 
den jerk of the reins which sets all the 
little sleigh-bells in a flutter, — for upon 
this occasion the runabout has given place 
to runners, —she steps upon the slender 
shaft, springs hastily to the ground, and 
seizes Bathsheba’s bridle. She is not an 
instant too soon, for a rod or two in front 
of us an express-train flashes across the 
road. Bathsheba behaves nobly ; that is, 
she neither tips us into a snow-bank nor 
runs away with us—far. Posturing as for 
a full-length portrait is too much her cus 
tomary attitude to require mention. 
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“That makes me boil with indignation,” 
says Neipce, winding the reins around her 
firm little hands, as we bump wildly over 
the reverberating track. “ No gate, no flag- 
man, nothing but an impertinent ‘ Look 
out for the engine!’ It is a disgrace to 
Massachusetts and to the country. In 
Europe not an insignificant foot-path is 
crossed by the railroad that is not pro- 
tected by law with its automatic gate. 
Here is a railroad crossing a public highway 
at the foot of a hill, with a curve in the 
road which hides the approaching train till 
it is fairly upon one, and no warning signal. 
Essex County is honeycombed with such 
crossings. One can scarcely go a mile — ” 
Neipce stops short with a belated realiza- 
tion of her companion’s augmented terrors. 
* Really, Scribby, you musn’t fancy there 
is any danger, because there isn’t.” 

“Neipce,” remarks the person thus 
weakly consoled, “one would think you 
were desirous of emulating the Rev. Mr. 
Hale of Beverly !” 

This happens on the road to the little 
town which gave her pen-name to one of 
America’s most pungent literary women — 
“Gail Hamilton.” And as we approach 
the small and somnolent village, our travel- 
ling photographer, who certainly possesses 
a greater degree of artistic imagination than 
the majority of her ilk, is attracted by a 
queer little gray church set in the pallor 
of the snowy roadside, which has evidently 
fallen from its high estate to the plebeian 
level of a blacksmith’s shop. 

“This,” she announces, with decision, as 
she snaps her shutter upon it, “has some 
strange and romantic history, which we 
must acquire.” But history repeats itself, 
and upon inquiry at the single village store, 
we are told the commonplace old story of 
a split upon the sordid rock of doctrinal 
opinion, and a certain impetuous negative 
goes to positive ruin upon the nearest 
stone wall. 

Just at the foot of Sagamore Hill, the 
desecrated cemetery of the Indian chief, 
stands the oldest house in Hamilton, which 
we are kindly permitted to inspect by its 
present incumbent, a deaf old lady, whose 
chief anxiety appears to be to press upon 
our acceptance an immense gray cat, which, 
having been her sole companion for ten 
years, would seem to deserve better at her 
hands. One would think that even a cat 
might solace so dreary an existence, for 
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the house, with its deeply embrasured win- 
dows and genuine old four-posted bed- 
steads, is bitterly cold and desolate. Its 
mistress kindly asks us if we would like to 
go “up chamber”; and we follow our clouds 
of vapory breath up the abrupt, narrow 
staircase, whose balustrade is made of solid 
boards a yard high and painted a dull blue. 
But there is little to see there beyond the 
bare necessities. Perhaps, if the old house 
could speak, it could tell tales of more 
stirring times in the days of its youth, when 
it was “ bricked in” against the flight of 
Indian arrows from Sagamore Hill. 

We drive home round by the Chebacco 
Lakes, but the clear, shining surfaces, which 
are wont to faithfully mirror back down to 
the tiniest twig the trees surrounding them, 
are dully frozen and smothered under a 
lustreless weight of snow. Up hill and down 
dale tinkle our sweet-toned sleigh-bells over 
the lonely road, whose solitude is unbroken 
by a single human habitation, while the 
whole earth seems clothed in a white, 
mysterious garment of peace. Smooth, 
dazzling tracts stretch away here and there, 
and the trees have blossomed miraculously 
in a single night with radiant blooms of un- 
rivalled luxuriance ; for many of the slender 
branches are fairly bowed to earth under 
their burden. Something born of the en- 
compassing stillness and purity seems to 
bring us, in spite of her coldest, most self- 
centred mood, nearer to Nature’s heart. 


“Till June!” shouts Neipce, standing 
up perilously in the runabout, and violently 
waving her handkerchief in answer to Mrs. 
Pedley’s last heartily screamed farewell. 
And then we turn from the driveway into 
the public road, and her honest red face 
is lost to sight. A last drive through the 
broad, beautiful avenue of pines that “stand 
like Druids of eld” at the end of the village, 
and we turn our faces toward Gloucester. 
The day is a harbinger of the spring-time, 
the sun is high in the heavens, and hardy 
little ferns peep out greenly here and there, 
from their rocky crevices. We pass the 
strange roadside monument of Lieut. Henry 
Ward of the United States Navy, who, 
while journeying with his wife in their own 
travelling carriage in 1828, was taken sud- 
denly ill, and got out to rest under the 
shade of a tree, and there died. ‘The stone 
which marks the spot is simply a rough 
granite shaft, like a mile-post, from which 
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the lampblack inseription has long since 
vanished. 

The Reef of Norman’s Woe is a warm 
sienna brown in the sunlight, and juts into 
the rippling blue water, with never a sign 
of the cruel, shark-like teeth lying in wait 
for the unwary under a smiling surface. 
There is no sound to-day from the bell- 
buoy, which in misty weather tolls a weird, 
muffled note of warning from its unseen 
post of duty, where no human hand can 
save —a solemn knell of death for all who 
venture or are driven too near. 

Now and again the frequent curves of 
the road afford us constantly enlarging 
glimpses of Gloucester Harbor, with its 
tangle of shipping and fishing equipment, 
and nearer still we see row after row of 
split codfish spread out upon wooden slats 
to dry inthe sun. Stopping to make some 
inquiry of an old salt in oiled skin over- 
alls, he waxes garrulously communicative 
upon the slightest possible provocation. 

“T’m a retired sea-cap’n, followed the 
sea ever since I was eleven year old. Aye, 
aye; I’ve weathered considerable many 
pooty stiff gales. One time in partic’lar 
I rec’lect, when I was commandin’ the 
Sarah P. Barker, and such a tremendious 
squall struck her that for the space of half 
an hour she couldn’t neither set, stand, nor 
lay !” 

Neipce urges her chaperon, so¢fo voce, 
to ascertain in what position the belabored 
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craft did manage to survive her peril, 
and receives a reproving glance for her 
pains. 

But the train is almost due, and there is 
barely time for a hasty picture or two on 
our way to the station, where the ubiqui- 
tous Joe awaits us, and immediately begins 
to unbuckle Bathsheba’s harness. In this 
office he is assisted by a quondam lounger, 
to whom her ladyship conceives an instant 
aversion. She flattens her wilful ears, and 
rolls her eyeballs like big brown marbles, 
making a liberal display of white setting. 
Having thus evinced her sovereign dis- 
pleasure, she further admonishes Joe — not 
the stranger —by an impatient kick upon 
his devoted shin. There is a good deal of 
human nature in some horses ! 

With a shriek and a sharply clamorous 
force of suction the train arrives, and the 
explorers betake themselves to the vantage 
ground of a car-platform, and watch with 
breathless interest the difficult embarkation 
of their self-opinionated steed ; meantime, 
till cut off by the rush of escaping steam, 
plainly hearing Joe’s assistant volubly doing 
his best to plant the seeds of insurrection 
in Joe’s honest breast. Our faithful and 
indispensable Joe! We can but trust they 
fall on stony ground. 

“ You don’t ketch me hirin’ out to those 
kind of folks. Accordin’ to my tell, folks 


that goes a ridin’ up and down country in 
99 


the winter season — ! 

















HOW RHODE 
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CONSTI- 


TUTION., 


By Gilbert L. Harney. 


HODE ISLAND was the last state 
to ratify the national Constitution 
— May 29, 1790. North Caro- 
lina, next to Rhode Island the tardiest of 
the states, had ratified it six months pre- 
viously, November 21, 1789 ; all the other 
states having ratified it in 1787 and 1788. 
A short time before his death, Professor 
Gammell read a paper before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, of which he was 
president, entitled Rhode Tsland Refusing 
the Constitution in 1787, in which he 
severely criticised the people of the col- 
ony, and characterized the General As- 
sembly which refused to call a convention 
in terms not at all flattering. ‘She stood 
sullenly aloof,” he said of Rhode Island, 
“a solitary obstructionist. . . . Her course 
can be accounted for, but it cannot be 
defended. It was the offering of preju- 
dice, ignorance, and conceit. For four 
years it spread its blighting influence ‘over 
the interests and character of the state, 
and left upon the pages of its history a 
record which we should all be glad to 
blot.””, Among the influences which con- 
tributed to that refusal, the professor men- 
tioned “ individualism, jealousy of power, 
paper money, loose political ideas.” These 
existed, he said, in all the states, but they 
triumphed in the Rhode Island election in 
1786, which secured that remarkable legis- 
lature. Yet it may be questioned whether 
Professor Gammell was altogether just to 
the Rhode Island of the Revolution. It 
may be that her course in reference to 
the Constitution “cannot be defended,” 
but the circumstances may be more than 
explanatory, — they may be extenuating. 
There was, perhaps, no other colony, of 
all the thirteen, which had always been so 
isolated as that of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. The child who lives 
apart from the rest of the family, sharing 
neither the counsels nor experiences of the 
household, will very probably develop un- 
pleasant and also selfish characteristics ; 
and the same is true of a community. 
What it was that from the first caused 


Massachusetts Bay Colony to turn the 
cold shoulder to the settlements that clus- 
tered about the Narragansett Bay need 
not here be much discussed. Perhaps it 
was the antagonism created by the manner 
in which Roger Williams left the former. 
3ut whatever it was, this cold shoulder 
had something to do with making the 
Narragansett colonies sensitive and selfish, 
throwing them as it did upon the defen- 
sive, socially, commercially, and politically. 

With our prejudices in favor of religious 
liberty, it is hard to pursue the study of 
the Roger Williams episode with candor. 
Yet, glancing at the subsequent history 
of the two colonies, one is forced to ask 
whether, in its effect on the characters of 
the two peoples, Rhode Island’s style of 
religious “liberty”? was really better than 
Massachusetts’ style of religious “ big- 
otry.” There is a difference between 
that liberty which is claimed in the inter- 
est of religious and moral progress, and 
that which is sought in the interest of 
temporal and commercial peace and _ pros- 
perity. The latter is no great virtue at 
all; and whatever is to be said of Roger 
Williams, we certainly often find the latter 
motive in the early history of Rhode 
Island. 

The four small Narragansett colonies 
had before them the very absorbing prob- 
lem of living and getting a living; and 
maxims concerning the virtue of thrift be- 
came almost the choicest maxims of life 
among them. It was an engrossing com- 
mercial life that became the characteristic 
of the Narragansett colonies. 

Clustering about one of the finest bays 
in America, having several excellent har- 
bors, the settlements of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations enjoyed the best 
natural commercial advantages; and the 
instinct of the people was not slow to use 
those advantages. Hence, in spite of great 
hindrances, without and within, they built 
up trade, and prospered. But in trade, 
as well as in other phases of living, asso- 
ciation is an element of success ; and this 
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element was almost lacking in Rhode Island 
commerce. In the first place, from the 
beginning, the four local colonies had little 
communication with each other in govern- 
mental or social life. A mere confedera- 
tion of small colonies, the bond was not 
strong enough to prevent jealousies, en- 
vies, and even strife. In the next place, 
they were regarded with no great favor by 
their older sisters, north or west. They 
even suffered persecution from them, and 
were in many ways thrown under disadvan- 
tage. Added to these things, the Indians 
gave them no little trouble. They were 
surrounded on all sides by these savages, 
and were forced often to contend alone 
with them. ‘The Narragansetts were not, 
indeed, a warlike tribe, and would have 
been almost always friendly, had they not 
been stirred up now and then by the 
Pequods and others. It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that, hindered as the 
colonies were in these ways, they soon de- 
veloped a sensitiveness and exclusiveness 
in their manner of life and trading. The 
element of association is positively neces- 
sary to enterprise in trade. On association 
depend broad views, far-seeing plans, and 
the varied manipulations which encourage 
the spirit of enterprise. 

There are two ways to make money. One 
is by investment; the other is by hoarding. 
One puts out the first earning to useful 
enterprise, where it comes in contact with 
communities, enriching and blessing others, 
and trusts the laws of organized social life 
to bring it back with interest through law- 
ful channels, after it has accomplished its 
mission ; the other “salts down” the pen- 
nies as they are made. To the latter 
method the people of the four small colo- 
nies were forced. In addition to this, the 
fact is to be remembered that the leading 
men were agriculturists, engaged in the 
very pursuit which, aside from other con- 
siderations, tends most to exclusiveness 
and insulation. 

Consider another fact. During the first 
hundred years of growth, Rhode Island 
had less quarrelling with Great Britain than 
any other northern colony. So far from 
being associated with Massachusetts in suf- 
fering persecution, or in the joy of liberty 
from it, there was a remembrance of it 
from that quarter, and little or no remem- 
brance of it from England. Moreover, 
had it not been for the aid rendered by 
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the Northern country in many things, as 
the years went on, the Narragansett colonies 
might have fared sadly indeed. So that 
here an actual bond of sympathy was felt. 
This accounts for that imitation of English 
life on these shores. Estate and tenement, 
landholder and tenant, aristocrat and peas- 
ant — these were the words that explained 
the social and political life ; and the colony 
where religious ‘liberty was the boast was 
the colony where its spirit was not strong 
enough to prevent political and_ social 
bondage. In the light of these facts, after 
a hundred years of such education, there is 
some palliation for the things so strongly 
condemned by Professor Gammell. 

Let us remember here the pleasing his- 
torical fact that Rhode Island bore her full 
share in the struggle for American inde- 
pendence. “In the long struggle for inde- 
pendence,” said Professor Gammell, “she 
spared no service and shrank from no sac- 
rifice in the common cause.” ‘There were 
two reasons for this. First, the loyal and 
patriotic element had been on the increase, 
partly through the multiplication of the 
native population, partly through immigra- 
tion, partly through the natural influence 
of a hundred years’ enforced partial con- 
tact with other colonies. ‘Then the exclu- 
sive spirit is always the first to rebel against 
taxation. The farmers and traders of 
Rhode Island were grateful enough to 
Great Britain for having kept the gates of 
commerce open for them; but they re- 
sented, as farmers always do, the least sus- 
picion of unjust taxation. Hence the sym- 
pathy awakened with Massachusetts when 
the cry against unjust taxation was heard 
there. 

The history of the decade and a half, 
from 1765 to 1780, is fraught with instances 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice on the part of 
Rhode Island, equal to any found in any 
other colony. Her accredited representa- 
tives were among those who met in the 
first Colonial Congress, in 1765, ‘to con- 
sult upon their rights and seek redress 
for their wrongs.” She had rebelled as 
positively as any against the Stamp Act, 
which had just been passed, and contrib- 
uted at home and in Congress her share 
to the protest which caused the repeal of 
that odious law. When Parliament de- 
clared that it had the power to bind the 
colonies in all cases whatever, the indigna- 
tion was felt nowhere more than in Rhode 
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RHODE ISLAND AND 
Island. When it was announced that a 
3oard of Commissioners was appointed, 
in 1767, to be located in Boston, for en- 
forcing the laws concerning trade and com- 
merce, the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives remonstrated, and also sent 
circulars to the other colonies, urging them 
to remonstrate. Parliament ordered that 
that circular be rescinded ; but in spite of 
this, Rhode Island sent a petition to Eng- 
land, in which the signers said they were 
“surprised that any attempt to unite fel- 
low-subjects, laboring under the same hard- 
ships, in petitioning the throne in a con- 
stitutional and loyal manner for redress, 
should be termed a factious and unwar- 
rantable combination.” They “thought 
themselves bound in duty to themselves 
and to their country to approve the senti- 
ments ” contained in the circular. 

The committees of correspondence kept 
up such constant communication between 
the colonies on the subject of the common 
cause that Rhode Island felt herself drawn 
into a closer fellowship with the other colo- 
nies, to the mutual benefit of herself and 
sisters. Even Governor Wanton was loyal 
to the home cause in those dark days, and 
refused to keep secret the letters sent to 
him by the secretary for the colonies, as 
requested by that official, but handed them 
over to the yet more loyal Iegislature. 
Rhode Island shared like a sister the feel- 
ings of Massachusetts, and protested as 
earnestly as Massachusetts against the acts 
of oppression visited upon her. The Bos- 
ton Massacre, in 1770, stirred the Narra- 
gansett communities to their centres, and 
awakened in them the most earnest indig- 
nation. The same may be said of the 
Boston Port Bill of March, 1774. The 
stories of the sinking of the sloop Zzserty 
in Newport Harbor, and of the destruction 
of the schooner Gasfee, are too well known 
to need repetition. The little colony was 
even in advance of Massachusetts and the 
rest in urging a Congress of the colonies. 
The Providence town meeting of May 17th, 
1774, put the case strongly, and urged the 
Rhode Island General Assembly to “ pro- 
mote a Congress as soon as may be of the 
representatives of the General Assemblies 
of the several colonies and provinces of 
North America, for establishing the firmest 
union and adopting such measures as to 
them shall appear most effectual to answer 
that important purpose, and to agree upon 
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proper modes for executing the same.” 
This proposition of Providence, as has 
been said, was the first formal proposition 
for the Congress. The New York Assem- 
bly made a similar one May 23d, and the 
Virginia Legislature May 27th. On the 
15th of June such a resolution passed the 
Rhode Island Assembly, and Hon. Stephen 
Hopkins and Hon. Samuel Ward were ap- 
pointed “to represent the people of this 
colony in a general Congress of representa- 
tives from the other colonies, at such time 
and place as shall be agreed upon by the 
major part of the committees appointed, 
or to be appointed, by the colonies in gen- 
eral.” These men were commissioned 
with strong powers. They were instructed 
to urge a regular annual Congress of rep- 
resentatives from the colonies, “to con- 
sider proper means for the preservation of 
the rights and liberties of the colonies.” 
Thus Rhode Island was also in advance in 
suggesting an annual Congress. 

But there is nothing, perhaps, which 
shows the determined spirit of the colony 
more than the course of the General As- 
sembly and people in the case of Governor 
Wanton. After apparently acquiescing in 
all that had been done, he was re-elected 
April 19th, 1775, and was to receive the 
oath of office May 3d. Meanwhile came 
the news from Lexington. A special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly was called 
April 22d. It set apart May 11th “asa 
day of fasting, prayer, and humiliation,” 
and requested a proclamation from the 
governor to that effect. It also passed an 
act raising an army of fifteen hundred 
men, “ for the preservation of the liberties 
of America”; and Governor Wanton was 
to sign the commissions of the officers. 
But that gentleman suddenly refused to 
endorse the act, and entered a protest. 
He also failed to issue the proclamation 
for the fast. On the 3d of May he refused 
to attend and take the oath of office. An 
act passed making all his acts null until he 
should take the oath in a proper manner. 
He pleaded indisposition, but gave evi- 
dence that it was'more indisposition of the 
mind than of the body. An adjourned 
session of the General Assembly met at 
East Greenwich in June. Governor Wan- 
ton still refused to attend, and sent a letter 
which was not satisfactory. Matters went 
on until the October session, when his of- 
fice was declared vacant. In spite of all 
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this hindrance, the work of raising troops 
and preparing for war went on ; and Henry 
Ward was empowered to sign all docu- 
ments. 

The colony furnished more than her 
proportionate share of troops, and sent 
them at once to the field. The new and 
powerful navy soon created had more of- 
ficers from Rhode Island than from any 
other colony, and a larger proportion of 
seamen. The bravery of the Rhode Island 
troops was equal to that of any others, and 
they contributed as much to the success- 
ful carrying on and triumphant ending of 
the war as any other equal number of men. 
All honor to Rhode Island for her loyal 
and brave part in the Revolution ! 

It was not until the close of the war 
that she began to manifest her old exclu- 
sive characteristics again. The strained at- 
titude of fifteen years could not become 
habitual without the continued excitement 
of acommon danger. All of us know the 
exhaustion of a people after war. Mental 
and material energy are alike prostrate. 
Patriotism, which led armies triumphant 
in battle, and thrilled the dwellers at home 
with joy and pride at every news of victory, 
seems often to fall limp and lifeless when 
the decisive victory is gained. The drain 
on Rhode Island was comparatively greater 
than on any other state. She emerged 
from the war bankrupt. Consider the ef- 
fect of this discovery upon a people such 
as this—a people whose life had had 
thrift as a chief principle. Consider the 
weight of all the traditions settling back 
upon them. They had gained an inde- 
pendence which they must perforce inter- 
pret in the light of their characteristics 
and traditions. They were isolated before ; 
they must be isolated now. The “com- 
mon cause’? was won; there was now no 
common bond. What connection, but that 
of a competing rival in trade, had they with 
other colonies? The battle they were now 
to fight was their own, and must be fought 
by themselves. They turned their atten- 
tion almost wholly to internal affairs. This 
was especially true of the people of the 
country towns, who had suffered most. 

The first question was how to replenish 
the exhausted treasury. ‘The first answer 
was that money should be created by the 
fiat of Rhode Island authorities. Inter- 
course with others was not much thought 
of. Fiat money would be good at home. 


So the paper was issued by order of the 
Legislature which had been chosen for that 
purpose. A “respectable minority” op- 
posed the insane measure, but that did not 
serve to moderate the insanity. When 
the credit of the paper began to fall, and 
traders would not receive it, laws were 
passed to enforce its reception at par. 
Fines and punishments were enacted for 
failure to receive the worthless promises. 
Starvation stared many in the face. Now 
it was the agricultural class against the com- 
mercial class; and the former party had 
a large majority in the state and General 
Assembly. When dealers arranged to se- 
cure trade outside the state, that they 
might not be compelled to handle the 
local paper currency, it was prohibited by 
act. When three judges decided that 
the law compelling men to receive this 
“money” was unconstitutional, they were 
brought before that august General As- 
sembly, and tried and censured for pre- 
suming to say that constitutional authority 
was higher than legislative authority. At 
last, however, that lesson was learned, and 
the law was repealed. 

Before this excitement had subsided, 
the movement for a new national Consti- 
tution began. But what did Rhode Island 
want of a closer bond of union with the 
other states? Her four colonies had been 
connected by a loose confederation — why 
could not the states flourish under the 
same sort of union? True, her communi- 
ties had never been in great harmony, 
except at periods of common danger, but 
they had grown used to that style of gov- 
ernment, and believed in it. Again, she 
had won her independence, but she still 
held her English charter, which served her 
for a constitution. It was still a sort of 
bond, and seemed to somehow connect 
her with England, at least in a traditional 
sense. And what had she now in common 
with the other states, except her individual 
independence, that she should desire a 
closer union? She believed in her own 
sovereign power. She feared the “ bond- 
age” of a centralized government. She 
had fought for the respective liberties of 
the other colonies, as an assistant in the 
struggle. She had fought for her own 
special, individual liberty as a matter of 
her own interest. Further, her needs were 
comparatively small as to governmental 
machinery, and taxation must be small in 
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proportion ; and she did not wish to be 
taxed to support a general government. 
That would not seem like liberty. More- 
over, what had Rhode Island to do with 
the other states? Had she not been per- 
secuted by them? She had been excluded 
from the union of the New England colo- 
nies in 1643. She had received no help 
when her existence had been endangered 
by savages. Her territory-had been in- 
vaded and despoiled. She had grown up 
a hundred years, and by the aid of Eng- 
land had maintained a separate existence ; 
she would continue that separate existence. 
She had now sixty-eight thousand people 
within her borders, not an imposing num- 
ber indeed, but commendable under the 
circumstances. Could union make her 
more prosperous ? 

So when the call was made for each 
state to hold a convention to elect dele- 
gates to a Constitutional Convention, 
Rhode Island paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to it. All the other states sent dele- 
gates, but Rhode Island sent none ; and 
the work of that convention, grand and 
glorious as it was, was not shared by her. 
That work was completed on the 27th of 
September, 1787. In three months Dela- 
ware did herself the honor of adopting it. 
In ten months all the states had adopted 
it, except North Carolina and Rhode 
Isiand. In North Carolina there was op- 
position, but the delay was caused by 
other questions and circumstances. But 
in November, 1789, the Legislature met, 
and the Constitution was adopted by a 
vote of 193 to 75. But Rhode Island 
had not the semblance of an excuse — and 
wanted none. The same party that fa- 
vored inflation, or paper money, opposed 
the Constitution; and that party was in 
the majority and in power. The General 
Assembly had been elected with this very 
thing in view. Meanwhile the loyal party, 
which was found mostly in the cities and 
commercial centres, did all in its power 
to induce the General Assembly to call 
a convention ; but that body persistently 
refused. Once it suggested a vote of the 
people in their own precincts ; but that 
method was a failure. As state after state 
came into the Union, the Union party, by 
bonfire, parade, and loud demonstration, 
celebrated the event. But no amount of 
demonstration could move that General 
Assembly. One is constrained to call it, 
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with Professor Gammell, “ individualism, 
jealousy of power, paper money, loose po- 
litical ideas” ; and to ascribe the persist- 
ence of the Legislature to “ prejudice and 
ignorance.” But was it possible, after the 
planting of the colony as it was planted, 
and in view of the principles that had con- 
trolled it, for it to change more easily ? 

At last the Legislature consented to call 
a convention. However reluctantly that 
was done, it was a great and triumphant 
day for the Union party. The state was 
beginning to suffer from a greater isolation 
than it had contended for. Rhode Island 
was small, and the great Union that sur- 
rounded her had her at its mercy. Men 
saw that duties onexports to every quarter, 
as well as other disadvantages in trade, 
would soon crush the little state. The ru- 
mor came that the United States was about 
to lay on heavy duties, and otherwise pro- 
scribe the privileges of the state, which 
had ever claimed that she was sufficient in 
herself. But the grant of a convention 
wrung from the General Assembly was used. 
The convention met in March, 1790, in 
South Kingston. It soon adjourned, to 
meet in Newport in May of the same year. 
There the work was done. ‘The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was accepted by 
Rhode Island by a vote of thirty-four to 
thirty-two—two majority. But it was 
accepted; and loyal hearts and fleet 
carried the news over the state, and to 
the border states. So Rhode Island came 
into the Union. But she came with many 
of her prejudices and Old English cus- 
toms. She came with her English charter 
as her own constitution, and abode by its 
provisions until 1842. She came with her 
landholders and tenants, her classes, her 
aristocracy, her suffrage based on property. 

In 1842 occurred the memorable Dorr’s 
Rebellion. The old English charter was cast 
overboard, and a new constitution framed 
and adopted. However, some of the old 
provisions remained ; and it was not until 
the recent “ Bourn Amendment,” granting 
suffrage to citizens having no property, 
and to foreign-born citizens, that the last 
aristocratic provision of the old charter was 
eschewed. Even yet, in the wording and 
conditions of the new law, there are traces 
of the influence of the charter — echoes 
of the spirit that refused the national Con- 
stitution. But there is no more loyal state 
in the Union than Rhode Island to-day. 
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THE FRIENDLY INDIANS AT 


MASHPEE. 


By Grace Weld Soper. 


F all the Indians sketched in history 
and fiction, no one has been more 
popular than the accommodating 

Samoset, whose “ Welcome, Englishmen !”’ 
has sounded as pleasantly to thousands of 
American readers as to the Pilgrims whom 
he greeted with his one English sentence. 
For Samoset’s sake the tribe of Friendly In- 
dians, of whom he was a typical representa- 
tive, has been especially interesting to those 
who have taken little trouble to investigate 
the tribe’s own claims to favor ; yet on their 
own account, these Indians are entitled to a 
better place in literature than the pages in 
the state reports, which seem to be the 
only records of their advance into civiliza- 
tion. Always faithful in their friendship 
to the whites, refusing to share in Indian 
wars against the colonists, even when sum- 
moned by King Philip, readily receiving 
the Christian teachings of the early mis- 
sionaries, they have been inoffensive resi- 
dents of Cape Cod from the earliest times. 

There are traditions that they ineffec- 
tively protested against the custom of the 
white settlers to take Indian lands, but as 
they successfully held upon a fertile strip 
of ground, and were neither destroyed nor 
driven away, their protests were not so 
pathetic as usual in Indian affairs. Friend- 
ship with the whites proved good policy. 
It might have been braver to die fighting 
for one’s wigwam, but it was safer to be 
come “ praying Indians,” and to possess 
the camping-grounds through the grace of 
God and the good-nature of the whites. 
There live in Mashpee one hundred and 
fifty descendants of the Indians, who pos- 
sess all reasons for gratitude for the politic 
course of their peaceful ancestors, and who 
doubtless have become reconciled to the 
conditions granted by their friends, the 
whites. ‘To-day their “Welcome, English- 
men !”’ isnot the only English phrase which 
they possess, but it is quite as sincere as 
the greeting of the former English captive 
Samoset. 

One week after ex-President Cleveland, 
Joseph Jefferson, and Mr. Gilder had sailed 
in a steam launch over the crystal waters 
of the lovely Mashpee Pond, and probably 


had taken pickerel from its depths, two 
students of the Indian question determined 
to test the friendliness of the Friendly In- 
dians. On account of the doubt which is 
always attached to Indian affairs in this 
country, they were not able to discover the 
exact end of their destination. Was it 
“ Marshpee” or “ Mashpee”? Old legis- 
lators had discussed the affairs of “ Marsh- 
pee” in the General Court. “Don’t Cape 
Codders cultivate the cranberry ma’sh?”’ 
asked one student ; but the other, looking 
up derivations, found that ‘“ Massapee” 
was the original Indian name of the reser- 
vation, and gave the opinion of philologists 
in favor of the English form of “ Mashpee” 
as the more correct and simple corruption 
of language. 

The map directed the travellers to the 
“westerly part of Barnstable County ” ; but 
more attractive marks of the route were 
sign-boards standing at all the cross-roads, 
and sandy roads, whose contrast with grass- 
grown side-paths proved their right of way 
to Mashpee. Short but thick forest trees 
gave a northern aspect to the region, but 
an opening in the woods, through which 
the sun glowed hot upon a cranberry marsh, 
proved that the place was a part of Cape 
Cod. The town of Mashpee seemed to 
the travellers lost in the forest. A sudden 
clearing with a brilliant wood-border of 
cardinal flowers showed now and then a 
small wooden house of an unfinished as- 
pect, either partly shingled or half-painted, 
or in other respects not wholly completed. 
It is evident that after a century or two of 
civilization, the Indian nature regards his 
house as a temporary refuge, which he 
would like to fold in wigwam fashion, if he 
could be sure of finding food upon another 
reservation. After several miles of forest 
road picked out with these small isolated 
houses, the Mashpee Lake gleams within 
its green rim and presents lovely views in 
aqguarelle through the spaces between the 
trees which line the road. The students 
of the Indian question were delighted with 
the scenery, but being anxious to see Mash- 
pee village, inquired of a wandering cran- 
berry-picker : 
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‘Will you kindly direct us to Mashpee ?” 

“You have just come from Mashpee, a 
mile or two back,” was the surprising re- 
ply. 

Mashpee comes upon the traveller like a 
surprise. It lies in ambush, as it were, 
and is discovered only after careful search- 
ing. Instead of following the pattern of 
the New England village, with its one main 
street bordered by white houses with green 
blinds, its church with tall spire, and its 
shaded common, Mashpee is settled with- 
out regular design, with pink, gray, and 
yellow houses set among the forest trees. 
Having found the Attaquin House, one ar- 
rives at the solution of the Mashpee mys- 
tery. Or better, having met its former 
proprietor, Mr. Attaquin, as the students 
of the Indian question were fortunate in 
doing, one comes to know Mashpee. 

A few years ago Mr. Attaquin moved out 
of the village inn to the plain red house 
standing not far below, on the right-hand 
side of the road. “If any one can tell 
you about the Mashpee Indians, Mr. Atta- 
quin can,” the people say. Having gained 
admission, the students of history entered 
a low room of the red house, and giving a 
quick glance at its spotless wooden floor, 
its large, old-fashioned desk, its wooden 
chairs, and open clothes-horse, awaited the 
arrival of the seer. It is said that when 
Mr. Attaquin was young, he was one of the 
most active fishermen and hunters of the 
region. Wading in the brooks and other 
exposures of sport have not failed to leave 
their effects. For along time he has been 
an invalid with rheumatism, and he greets 
visitors wearily and with effort. Making 
the call brief in consideration of the in- 
valid, the visitors had time to learn of In- 
dian traditions. 

“We were always friends to the whites,” 
said Mr. Attaquin, in a well-modulated tone 
and with perfect pronunciation. “There 
had been a famine before the English came, 
and our people were dispirited. Some said 
that it was because a white man had been 
killed years before. But we were always 
friends to the English. When King Philip 
sent word to our squaw sachem to join him 
in war against the whites, we refused to 
go.” 

“ How long ago was the reservation given 
you?” was asked. 

“In 1760 Reuben Cognehew went over 
to see King George, to tell him about our 
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troubles, and King George gave us this 
land, which we have occupied to this day.” 

Mr. Attaquin looks like a strong French- 
Canadian farmer, whose bronze-hued com- 
plexion has not faded during his placid 
term of old age. A natural question is : 

“ Are there any pure Indians now?” 

“No; the last one died years ago. He 
went fishing, and was found dead on the 
shores of the lake. I knew an old woman 
who could speak the language, but she is 
dead now.” 

The state records tell us that in 1792 
there were only forty or fifty individuals 
of unmixed Indian blood in Mashpee. 
Twenty-one years before that there were 
fourteen negroes in the town, and the ne- 
gro race having increased as the Indian 
decreased, the present population is wholly 
Indian-negro, with a trace of Portuguese. 

Mr. Attaquin’s niece, who stood in a 
neat cotton gown and apron behind the 
chair of the narrator, was clearly a type of 
the best Mashpee Indian, erect, lithe, dark 
in color, and with straight hair and intelli- 
gent black eyes. 

“ Mashpee is a fine place,” Mr. Attaquin 
continued. ‘Deer are in the woods yet. 
I have often seen them looking out be- 
tween the bushes, as I have been walking 
along the road. We have had one rep- 
resentative to the State Legislature, Mr. 
Hammond. He was the first. It is not 
often our turn to send a representative, 
because we have to take our place with 
the other towns.” 

As Mr. Attaquin said, the Indians have 
sent their representative to the Massachu- 
setts General Court, a man distinguished 
for his quiet interest rather than for nota- 
ble achievements, and of such sobriety of 
character that he was known among his 
fellow-legislators as “ the Deacon.” 

From the Indians who welcomed the 
Pilgrims, dressed in skins, as the old rec- 
ords say, “ most of them having long hose 
up to their groins and above their waists, 
some having trussed up their hair before 
with a feather broadwise like a fan,” to the 
Indian who occupied his seat in the State 
Legislature, there are many degrees of 
civilization. Missionary efforts were the 
first civilizing influences. The apostle 
Eliot found encouragement among the 
Friendly Indians; and from 1630, when 
Mr. Richard Bourne of Sandwich turned his 
attention towards evangelizing the Mashpee 
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Indians, to the present day, there has been 
a long and nearly constant line of preach- 
ers. 

Among the successors of Mr. Bourne, 
to whom the organization of the Indian 
church in 1670 is accredited, came Simon 
Popmonet, an Indian, who died after a min- 
istry of forty years; Rev. Joseph Bourne, 
a grandson of the first missionary ; Solo- 
mon Briant, an Indian, preaching always 
in the Indian dialect ; Rev. Gideon Hawley, 
who was considered particularly adapted 
to his work ; and Rev. Phineas Fish. The 
Indians now have their own meeting-house, 
a little wooden building in the woods, and 
carry on services in accord with the Baptist 
denomination. Unfortunately the seduc- 
tive fire-water has rendered the task of the 
missionary and the minister difficult among 
the Mashpee Indians. ‘There is a quaint 
story of an Indian who criticised the preach- 
ing of a certain preacher, because he talked 
too much about rum in his sermons. When 
the minister spoke against that drink, the 
Indian complained that “it made his mouth 
water so much ” that he could not pay more 
attention to the discourse. Mr. Richard 
Bourne’s lament that many of the Indians 
were “very loose in their course, to my 
heart-breaking sorrow,” has been repeated 
by many who have attempted to solve the 
Mashpee branch of the Indian problem. 

From the time when Massachusetts be- 
gan to look upon the Indians as its wards, 
the state has shared with the missionaries 
the work of civilization. ‘The early laws 
relate to deeds of land, providing from 
1650 that the territory should be set apart 
for Indians, on condition that “no Indian 
should sell, or white man buy of an Indian, 
any land without license first obtained from 
the General Court or Court of Assistants.” 
‘Ten thousand, five hundred acres of land 
were set apart at that time as an Indian 
reservation. In 1693 the Indians were 
placed in charge of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Government ; but 
the result was far from satisfactory, and 
their descendants relate to-day gloomy tra- 
ditions of “our troubles” at that time. 
An Indian was brave enough to go to King 
George with complaints, and returned with 
orders for a better government, by which 
Mashpee was constituted a district, with 
power to elect its own officers. For three 
years the Indians had the management of 
their own affairs in town meeting. In spite 


of the good service done by the Indians in 
the Revolutionary War, in which they were 
ready soldiers, the town of Mashpee lost 
in 1788 all its civil rights, and was again 
placed under guardians. 

The dry recorders of state legislation, 
having no right to expression of sympathy, 
give a pitiful tale of American Indian pol- 
icy in a few terse sentences. ‘They uni- 
formly remonstrated,” is the account of the 
Indians, and they urged the “ mortifica- 
tion’? to which they were subjected, “ of 
being put under guardianship and consid- 
ered as minors.” For nearly one hundred 
years the oppression of the Indians which 
characterized the early American policy, 
followed by constant complaints, made 
Mashpee an “Indian problem” in minia- 
ture. When, in 1870, the town was incor- 
porated, none of the pure Indians re- 
mained to welcome their newly gained 
privileges. But their descendants, how- 
ever mixed in ancestry, do not fail to ap- 
preciate their rights as citizens, even to 
the privilege of taking an extraordinary 
variety of dogs to “the meetings,” in or- 
der that an equally strange assortment of 
“teams” should have protection outside 
of the hall-door. 

The school is a civilizing agency, which 
“keeps ” two terms in the year. Even more 
beneficial is a Templars’ Lodge of Good 
Hope, which has sixty members, and which 
is a strong influence for improvement. 

Since their determined settling among 
the Cape Cod colonists, the Friendly In- 
dians have followed, as far as possible, the 
occupations of the whites, formerly in 
sharing the whaling voyages, and latterly in 
farming and cranberry-picking. ‘To these 
occupations they have added the more dis- 
tinctively Indian pursuits of manufacturing 
baskets and brooms, and peddling these 
wares with berries and fish. ‘The wander- 
ing life of the hunter and fisher has been 
most congenial to the Mashpee Indian, 
and acting the idler has been always car- 
ried on in spite of the example of the in- 
dustrious Cape Cod people of the neigh- 
borhood. As Mashpee, with its pond of 
rare nymphza lotus, famed since the time 
of Daniel Webster for the yellow blossoms, 
is in truth a lotus-land, who can wonder 
that its inhabitants partake of the charac- 
teristic languor which the name of “lotus ” 
suggests, even though the sacred water-lily 
is not edible ? 
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By Nina Moore Tiffany. 





N a certain collection 

of “ Slave Law Cases,” 
which may be found 
in Boston at the Pub- 
lic Library or at the 
Athenzum, is a pam- 
phlet entitled Report 
of the Proceedings 
against Charles G. 
Davis, on the Charge of aiding and abetting 
tn the Rescue of a Fugitive Slave. It con- 
tains a most vivid picture of the entrapping 
and seizure of one of the many escaped 
slaves seeking refuge in Boston in the years 
1850 and 1851 ; a picture which has to be 
built piece by piece from the testimony of 
the chief actors in the affair, but one whose 
details stand out with extreme clearness 
and startle the beholder into realizing the 
entire change of base brought about in this 
country by the last quarter of a century. 

The slave in question was one Fred. 
Wilkins, who, in the month of May, 1850, 
ran away from his master and succeeded 
in reaching Boston, where, after we know 
not what vicissitudes, he rested a while 
under the a#as Shadrach, a name full of 
suggestive significance to those mindful of 
the fervently religious nature of his race. 
He found employment in that well-known 
restaurant, or, to use the old-time word, 
restorator, the Cornhill Coffee-House, where 
steaks and coffee were served to men 
chilled by long, snowy drives from the 
suburbs, or to casual droppers-in. 

His former master, however, John de 
Bere of Norfolk, Virginia, a purser in the 
navy, did not intend to let his “boy” slip 
through his fingers quite so easily. The 
Fugitive Slave Law was made to cover just 
such cases as his, and he determined to 
profit by it. Accordingly, in February, 
1851, one John Caphart arrived in Boston, 
announcing that he had come in behalf of 
John de Bere, and took out a warrant 
against Frederic Wilkins, a/as Shadrach, 
as a fugitive from labor. 














Caphart did not know Shadrach by sight ; 
neither did Patrick Riley, United States 
deputy marshal, who was to see the warrant 
served. ‘They knew that he was employed 
in the coffee-house, and therefore engaged 
a person who could point him out to them 
to meet Riley and others there, and assist 
in the arrest. Read Riley’s account : 


“T, Patrick Riley, . . . having been duly sworn, 
depose and say... that on Saturday morning, 
Feb. 15, 1851, about twenty minutes before eight 
o’clock, A.M., I was called upon at my residence 
by Frederick Warren, . . . who informed me that 
there was a negro man, an alleged fugitive, to be 
arrested at eight o’clock, who was supposed to be 
at Taft’s Cornhill Coffee-House ... The negro 
was unknown to any one of the marshal’s deputies 
or assistants . . . Mr. Sawin had gone to find the 
man who . . . was to point out the negro... . 
At two minutes before eleven [ Warren] returned 
and said that the parties were about Taft’s Coffee- 
HTouse. ... I went with Mr. Warren, Mr. John 
H. Riley, and other deputies to the coffee-house, 
and there found all our men, nine in number, sta- 
tioned in and about the place, — that there were 
several negroes in and about the place, and I in- 
quired for the man who was to point out the al- 
leged fugitive, and was informed that he had not 
arrived; that Mr. Warren and myself went imme- 
diately into the dining-hall at the coffee-house, 
and, to avoid suspicion, ordered some coffee.” 


Shadrach could hardly have been igno- 
rant of the official character of these men ; 
yet Riley goes on to say: “‘ We were waited 
on by a waiter who subsequently proved to 
be the alleged fugitive ” — Shadrach him- 
self. Possibly Shadrach thought the bold- 
est course the safest, and feared to hasten 
discovery by avoiding them. It may be, 
also, that he was quite accustomed to serv- 
ing deputy marshals and to wondering with 
the sang frotd of an old campaigner where 
the cannon-ball would strike next. He 
must have heard all about William and 
Ellen Craft, in their adventures of the pre- 
vious October, and perhaps had become 
emboldened by the success of efforts in 
their behalf. At all events, he fetched the 
coffee. Riley continues : 
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“Not hearing anything from our associates, 
we took our coffee and rose to go out and learn 
why we had not heard from them, . . . the negro 
went before us to the bar-room with the money to 
pay for the coffee, and in the passage between the 
bar-room and the hall Mr. Sawin and Mr. Byrne 
cathe up, and each took the negro by an arm and 
walked him out of the back passageway, through 
a building between the coffee-house and the square 
beside the court-house, to the court-room.” 


Shadrach, bareheaded and still in his 
waiter’s dress, resisted them frantically, as 
they hurried him along, and when they 
reached the court-room, turned wildly to 
Clark, one of the constables there, with, 
“Who claims me?” 

“T referred him to Mr. Sawin,” says 
Clark. ‘ Mr. Sawin named one person to 
him, and he said he did not know him. 
Mr. Sawin named another person to him, 
and he said he did not know him.” 

“T am Shadrach,” he insisted ; and went 
on pouring out explanations and confused 
accounts of himself and his running away, 
until stopped by the friendly Clark, who 
testifies: ‘I advised him not to speak to 
me about it, as I might be made a witness 
against him. I told him not to tell any 
one but his counsel, and Mr. List, his 
counsel, told him the same; and he 
stopped talking to the officers and others.” 

Mr. List was a lawyer, a young Ger- 
man, who entered heartily into the feelings 
of the Abolitionists. Chancing to pass the 
court-house just as Shadrach was being 
carried in, he followed, and offered his 
services. Charles G. Davis was also sent 
for, to assist in the case; and Samuel E. 
Sewall and Ellis Gray Loring, hearing of 
it, came as well. 

The friends of the Abolition movement 
had arranged a system of communication 
by means of which they were speedily in- 
formed of the taking out of any warrant 
against a fugitive. Such news, indeed, 
spread quickly of itself; it was not long 
before the court-room was filled with spec- 
tators, both white and colored, anxiously 
awaiting the result. 

The commissioner, George T. Curtis, 
came in. He asked Shadrach, proceeding 
in the usual manner, if he wished counsel. 
Shadrach replied that he did. The coun- 
sel immediately asked for a delay. ‘This, 
after a short discussion of the question, 
was granted ; the trial was postponed to 
the following Tuesday, and the court ad 
journed. The spectators, finding that 
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there was to be no trial that day, dispersed ; 
the commissioner took his leave ; and no one 
was left in the court-room but the prisoner, 
his counsel, who had permission to consult 
with him there, his keeper, Riley, and a 
few officers who guarded the inside door. 

Shadrach was detained in the court- 
room because no one knew what else to 
do with him. Since the days of Latimer, 
in 1842,no fugitive slave had been placed, 
as such, in a Massachusetts jail.' Latimer 
was a fugitive, arrested on a false charge 
of theft, and brought before Judge Shaw 
and the full bench of the Supreme Court. 
“Judge Shaw,” to quote the Liberator of 
November 4, 1842, “ said the case was to be 
decided by the Constitution of the United 
States. By the Constitution, the duty of 
returning runaway slaves was made im- 
perative on the free states.” The judge, 
therefore, bound Latimer over to appear 
before Judge Story on November 5. “As 
soon as he was ordered to be bound over,” 
says Samuel E. Sewall, as reported in the 
Liberator of October 30, “several gentle- 
men offered bail. But instead of bailing 
him, the charge of larceny was abandoned ” ; 
the court declared Latimer to be legally in 
the custody of Mr. Stratton, who acted for 
Gray, the master, “and solely on the 
authority of his master he was carried back 
to jail. Neither the sheriff nor the jailer 
had any right to receive him there.” 
Money was then raised to purchase Lati- 
mer. Meanwhile, Samuel E. Sewall, three 
Bowditches, Charles Sumner, Francis 
Jackson, Wendell Phillips, and others, 
signed a petition to Sheriff Evelyth, de- 
manding the immediate release of Latimer, 
as he was illegally detained ; and the per- 
sons acting for Mr. Gray, seeing that they 
were helpless, gladly took a smaii sum, and 
made no opposition to Latimer’s walking 
out of jail a free man. 

So Shadrach could not be shut up in 
jail unless accused of some crime against 
the state ; neither would the right-minded 
Commodore Downes receive him as a 
prisoner in the navy-yard, though Riley 
sent to request it. The court-room was 
the only place where a fugitive slave could 
be confined. 


1 See Mass. Laws, chap. 69, sec. 2, “ No sherift 

. shall hereafter arrest or detain... in any 
jail or other building belonging to this Common- 
wealth . . . any person for the reason that he is 
claimed as a fugitive slave.” 
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As the number of people within the 
court-room lessened, the crowd outside 
the door increased. There was a passage 
leading from the outer steps to the court- 
room door, and into this passage an excited 
throng of people, most of them negroes, 
had pressed. They tried from time to 
time to force an entrance, but without 
success ; for whenever the door was opened 
it was as surely closed again, in spite of 
the dark, eager fingers clinging to the 
slowly closing edge. 

At two o’clock Mr. Davis, who lingered 
after Mr. Sewall and Mr. Loring had gone, 
was ready to go. He approached the door 
to pass through. The voices on the outer 
side of the door grew louder. Shadrach’s 
friends were gaining confidence. “Take 
him out, boys, go in and take him out!” 
they cried. 

Very cautiously the officers opened the 
door, and Mr, Davis slipped into the 
narrow opening. ‘Then — was Mr. Davis 
rather deliberate in his motion ?— the door 
would not shut. Feet and shoulders were 
inserted from without. The officers pulled 
with a will, but this time in vain. A score 
of men rushed in. Shadrach leaped up 
and darted forward to meet them. They 
lifted him high in the air, swept him from 
the room, and half passed him, half flung 
him, down the steps. He heard a woman 
in the crowd shriek “God bless you! 
Have they got you?” ‘Then, throwing 
himself into a carriage waiting there in 
the street for him, he was whirled away. 

Mr. Davis was accused of having aided 
and abetted in the rescue, but nothing was 
proved against him. Richard H. Dana, 
in his speech in defence of Davis, says : 


“By the courtesy of the marshal, the counsel 
were permitted to remain here [in the court- 
room| because the marshal had not yet deter- 
mined where to keep his prisoner. . . . When the 
business is over they leave... . In the meantime 
about that door is collected a small number of 
persons of the same color with the prisoner at the 
bar; very likely, perhaps, to make a rescue; some 
advising against it, and some for it, with consid 
erable excitement. Mr. Davis slides out of that 
passageway and goes to his office. Mr. Wright 
is prevented from going by the crowd. Not a 
blow is struck, not the hair of a man’s head is 
injured; the prisoner walks off with his friends, 
straight out of this court-house, and no more 
than twenty or thirty persons have done the deed. 
Three men outside the door could have prevented 
the rescue; Mr. Riley did not suspect it, Mr. 
Wright did not suspect it, nobody suspected it. 
The sudden action of a small body of men, unex- 
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pected, and only successful because unexpected, 
accomplished it. He is out of reach of the offi- 
cers in a moment, and there’s an end of the whole 
business.” 


It is not quite the end of Shadrach’s 
story. Mr. James N. Buffum used to tell 
with much enjoyment the tale of the even- 
ing of February 16th, when he and Judge 
Russell found themselves in Leominster, 
engaged to speak at a meeting there. He 
said that they had come out from Boston 
full of the great news of the day, of the 
rescue of Shadrach, the escaped slave, 
exulting over it, and intending to make it 
the chief theme of their discourses. On 
Sunday morning Shadrach himself arrived, 
sent by some friends to find shelter under 
that same roof. Very much interested, 
they tried to make advances, but for a 
long time he looked upon them with great 
distrust. Before the time for the meeting, 
however, he became convinced that he 
was among friends, and entering into the 
spirit of their plans for him, dressed him- 
self as a woman and boldly went to the 
meeting to hear his own adventures related 
from the platform. 

A short account published in the Boston 

fvening Transcript, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of eliciting further information 
concerning Shadrach, brought the follow- 
ing kind communication from Mr. Charles 
W. Flint, of Lawrence: 


“ LAWRENCE, MAss., February 10, 1886. 

“ Mr. Samuel Crocker of Lawrence used to say 
that he carried Shadrach out from Boston on the 
evening of his rescue; that he drove in the direc- 
tion of Fitchburg; that as they drove along in the 
evening they came to a schoolhouse where a prayer- 
meeting was being held; that he stopped and en- 
tered the house, and prayed, and then went on his. 
journey again. Mr. Crocker then owned the horse 
which he used for this purpose, and said that he 
would never part with it. Mr. Crocker was a paper 
manufacturer, a deacon of the Baptist Church, a 
man of dark complexion.” 


And a Leominster lady has furnished 
this concise summary : 


“ February 15, 1851, the people of Boston were 
excited and aroused over the rescuing of the 
famous slave Shadrach, who was taken from the 
court-house at noon, while the court was indulging 
in the midday repast. The slave was driven to 
Watertown to the house of William S. White, a 
friend of the anti-slavery cause, who took the 
refugee to Concord to the residence of Mrs. Mary 
M. Brooks, wife of Lawyer Brooks. Mrs. Brooks 
employed the services of a faithful anti-slavery 
friend to drive Shadrach to Leominster that night. 
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They arrived at the home of Mr. Jonathan Drake 
early on the morning of the 16th, which was Sun- 
day. An anti-slavery convention and fair had 
been held in Leominster on the 14th and 15th, 
and a meeting was to be held on Sunday. Conse- 
quently Judge Thomas Russell, James N. Buffum, 
and others, were at Mr. Drake’s when Shadrach 
reached there. 

“The fleeing and frightened black did not dare 
to enter the house, the number present exciting 
his fears to an almost ungovernable extent. After 
he had entered the house, and was seated by the 
fire, Judge Russell begged the privilege of offering 
Shadrach a piece of bread, knowing that it was in 
direct violation of the law. The slave took the 
bread, and broke it, and repeating the words of 
the communion service, passed it to the friends 
assembled. A glass of water was offered him, 
which he tasted and passed to the others, as he 
had the bread, after which a most fervent and 
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affecting prayer was offered by the poor fugitive, 
who now felt that he had found friends indeed. 
This scene was said to be very solemn and impres- 
sive. The friends were very anxious to have Sha- 
drach attend the meeting to be held that evening, 
at which the gentlemen mentioned were to speak. 
He demurred at first, but finally consented, and 
attended, disguised in the habiliments of a woman. 

“He remained in Leominster until Monday 
night, when he was sent to Mr. Benjamin Snow in 
Fitchburg, and from there was conveyed to Mr. 
Alvin Ward in Ashburnham, and was taken thence 
to Canada. After his arrival in Montreal Mrs. 
Drake received a letter from him, which she now 
has in her possession. She has also a work-box 
which he gave her on his departure for Canada. 

“Mr. Benjamin Snow was in Montreal three or 
four years ago, and saw Shadrach, who was keep- 
ing a restaurant there. He has a wife and children, 
or had at that time.” 


Me 


CONSTANCY. 


Virginia G. Ellard. 


Anp would’st thou have an instrument well strung 


‘To happy moods? 


Until responsive music, 


Shall meet thine own ; 


Then on my heart-chords play, 
bright and gay, 
for though with anguish wrung, 


The minor tones for thee remain unsung. 
It is enough if I but hear thee say, 
“No shadows mar the fullness of my day.” 


“A woman weak!” the world will cry in scorn, 
“Denying self to know a tyrant’s tread, 

Who all too late her wasted life will mourn.” 
3ut when I feel thy hand upon my head 

In silent triumph, I can bear the taunt, 

For Love has courage words can never daunt. 














KARA. 


By Allen Eastman Cross. 


[In memory of the Russian patriot, Madame Sigida, who was scourged to death 
the Kara political prison in the summer of 1889.] 


THERE is blood upon earth, but a sword in air; 
And the blood is the pain that a people bear, 
But the sword is the power of a people’s prayer. 


And the sword —it is hanging above a throne ; 
And the blood —it hath cried, with an exile’s moan, 
For the world to acknowledge her cause its own ; 


To encircle the planet with hearts of fire, 
With a pity whose sandals shall never tire 
Till they haste to the Tsar with the world’s great ire ; 


With its horror of cursed Kara’s red sod, 
With its wrath ona merciless ruler’s rod, 
And its tears and its prayers for the scourge of God. 


When the heart of a pitying world is stirred, 
In the voice of its wrath shall the Lord be heard, 
And the Tsar shall be scourged by His awful word. 
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THE STORY OF 


By Edward 

F the four great staples which pro- 

vide man with clothing, — cotton, 

silk, wool, and flax, — cotton, now 
the cheapest and most indispensable, was 
last to come into general use. It is not, 
however, a new article. Thousands of 
years ago cotton was the national cloth of 
India, just as linen was of Egypt. The 
Chinese, who had known the plant from 
the earliest times, began its manufacture 
into cloth during the thirteenth century. 
The earliest explorers found beautiful fab- 
rics of cotton among the natives of Mexico 


THE 


COTTON-GIN. 


Craig Bates. 


fourteenth 
century, — long after linens, woollens, and 
silks had become articles of commerce, — 
cottons were introduced into Europe ; but 


and South America. In the 


they were necessarily very expensive. ‘The 
distance from which they were brought, 
and the clumsy methods of their manufac- 
ture, gave almost a monopoly to woollens, 
silks, and linens, until the great inventions 
of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Compton, 
late in the last century, made cotton the 
ordinary clothing of the people. 
These inventions mark an era 


in the 
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industrial development of the world. In 
the course of twenty years, from 1765 to 
1785, the manufacture of cotton goods 
made greater progress than in thousands 
of years preceding. The first improve- 
ment was Hargreaves’ invention of the 
spinning-jenny in 1767, which enabled an 
operator to spin one hundred and twenty 
threads at once, —a task that would for- 
merly have required one hun- 
dred and twenty persons. ‘Two 
years after the spinning-wheel 
had given way to the jenny in 
the making of weft (the softer 
kind of yarn), Arkwright in- 
vented that wonderful piece 
of mechanism, the spinning- 
frame, for making the firmer 
yarn used as warp. The genius 
of Compton, five years later, 
united the two operations in 
one machine ; and when Watt 
contributed the steam-engine 
in 1782, the power of a spin- 
ner was increased a thousand- 
fold. It remained for Dr. 
Cartwright, a clergyman of 
Kent, to complete this series 
of remarkable discoveries by 
inventing the power-loom. 
The great English industry of 
modern times was then be- 
gun. In less than twenty years 
from Arkwright’s invention, 
the prices of cotton goods had 
fallen ninety per cent. It be- 
came possible to bring the 
raw material from India, four 
thousand leagues away, turn it 
into cloth, and undersell the 
native Indian workman in his 
own village. ‘The rude meth- 
ods of other producers, in 
spite of cheap labor and an 
abundance of cotton, were 
powerless in competing with 
these marvellous inventions. 

One thing alone limited the 
English manufacturer in the 
production of cotton goods — 
the lack of a cheap and plen- 
tiful supply of raw material. 
England was at first dependent on Turkey, 
India, and the East and West Indies. Be- 
fore 1790, the American producers had 
contributed little. 

Cotton was, however, cultivated in the 
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American colonies for domestic use before 
the Revolution. As early as 1621, says 
Bancroft, “ the seeds of cotton were planted 
[in Virginia], as an experiment, and ‘ their 
plentiful coming up’ was a subject of in 
terest in America and England.” ‘That its 
cultivation was not extensive, however, may 
be seen from McMaster’s statement that a 
century and a half ago, “ cotton was never 








Model of the Cotton-Gin.! 


seen growing but in gardens among the 

rose-bushes and honey-suckle vines.” A 

small amount had been occasionally ex- 

ported before 1790, but in 1784 eight bags 
1 See note at end of this article. 
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were seized by the officials at Liverpool, 
on the ground that so much cotton could 
never have come from America. So un- 
important was the production of cotton 
regarded as late as 1794, that John Jay, in 
making a treaty with England, provided, in 
an article which was rejected by the Senate, 
for prohibiting its exportation. 

But the increasing demands of English 
manufacturers stimulated its cultivation. 


THE COTTON-GIN. 

utilize their slaves, land, and natural ad- 
vantages for the extensive production of 
cotton. ‘“ Without a vastly increased sup 
ply of the raw material, and at a much 
lower price than it had previously brought, 
the inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Compton, Roberts, and Watt would have 
been of comparatively little value” ;! and 
such a supply was impossible without a 
new process of separating, thoroughly and 








Picking Cotton. 


The soil and climate of the Southern states 
were admirably adapted to its growth. The 
islands along the coast were destined to 
provide the long-staple, or Sea Island, cot- 
ton, the finest in the world. Moreover, the 
raising of cotton requires much labor, but 
little skill; and owing to slavery, unskilled 
labor was plentiful throughout the South. 
Labor, soil, and climate were all favorable 
for producing the raw material so urgently 
demanded by the manufacturers in Eng- 
land. There was only one drawback. In 
order to prepare cotton for the market, the 
producer must separate the fibres from the 
seeds. In the green-seed, or short-staple, 
cotton, which forms the bulk of the Amer- 
ican product, this was a labor of great 
difficulty. The seeds clung to the fibre 
with exasperating persistency. It was a 
day’s work for a man to clean a pound of 
cotton, —a rate so slow as to make its ex- 
tensive production impossible. 

In 1790, therefore, there was great need 
of another invention, not only to supple- 
ment the weaving and spinning machines 
which had been invented in England, but 
also to enable the Southern planters to 


cheaply, the fibre from the seeds. The 
cotton-gin, “‘a machine which has done 
more for cotton-growers, manufacturers, 
commerce, and civilization than any other 
one machine that was ever invented,” * was 
demanded alike by the manufacturers in 
England, the cotton-growers in America, 
and by the industrial welfare of the whole 
civilized world. 

The genius who unlocked the imprisoned 
resources of the South was Eli Whitney. 
The home of his early years was far from 
the scene of his great triumph. In the 
little town of Westborough, about thirty 
miles west of Boston, he was born, Decem- 
ber 8,1765. His father was a farmer, but 
combined with his knowledge of farming 
considerable mechanical skill. In a little 
workshop near his house he had collected 
a variety of tools for making chairs and 
wheels, and for such odd jobs of repairing 
as he and his neighbor farmers constantly 
desired. In the use of tools the son showed 
early aptitude. ‘He lost no time,” says 

1 De Bow’s J/ndustrial Resources, etc., of the 
South and West, Vol. 1., p. 207. 

2 Tbid. 
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his sister, “‘ but as soon as he could handle 
tools he was always making something in 
the shop, and seemed not to like working 
on the farm.” At the age of twelve he 
made a fiddle that excited much admira- 
tion, and the ingenuity which he thus 
showed brought him many delicate jobs 
of repairing. To the boy’s inquiring mind, 
his father’s watch, as the most delicate 
mechanism within his reach, was of fasci- 
nating interest. During the family’s absence 
at church, it is related, having feigned ill- 
ness as an excuse for remaining at home, 
he took the watch to pieces, but, unlike 
other boys who have attempted the same 
feat, he put the parts together again so 
nicely that the deed was undiscovered. 
When his step-mother lamented the break- 
ing of a table-knife belonging to a valuable 
set, the ingenious boy made one exactly 
like it excepting the stamp on the blade ; 
“and this he would likewise have exe- 
cuted,” says Professor Olmstead in his 
memoir, “ had not the tools required been 
too expensive for his slender means.” 

Not only did Whitney manifest inventive 
and mechanical skill at an early age, but 
his energy and perseverance became like- 
wise apparent. During the Revolutionary 
War, when the price of nails was high, he 
engaged in their manufacture. Needing 
an assistant in his work, he obtained per- 
mission from his father to go to the neigh- 
boring village. Not finding a man to suit 
him, he mounted his horse and travelled 
forty miles before he was successful. When, 
with the close of war, the nail business was 
no longer profitable, Whitney turned his 
hand to a new industry — making hat-pins 
for women and walking-sticks for men. In 
these anecdotes of his youth appears the 
germ of the inventive faculty which after- 
wards, in a wider field, attained such grand 
development ; and not less clearly appear 
the industry, energy, and perseverance 
which afterwards enabled him both to fight 
for his rights against overwhelming odds 
and, after the failure of his first great enter- 
prise, to amass a fortune in new pursuits. 

It was natural that a young man of 
Whitney’s active mind and ambition 
should be dissatisfied’ with the limited 
education which his native village af- 
forded. At the age of nineteen he de- 
cided to prepare for college. In May, 
1789, after five years of hard work in earn- 
ing his living and carrying on his studies, 
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notwithstanding his step-mother’s opposi- 
tion and the protest of an “ intelligent 
friend” that “it was a pity such a fine 
mechanical genius as his should be wasted,” 
he succeeded in entering the freshman 
class at Yale. There he showed great 
proficiency in mathematics, and his writ- 
ten exercises which have been preserved 
are evidence of a clear, logical, and vigor- 
ous mind. In the repairing of apparatus, 
and other ways, he had several opportu- 
nities for astonishing his instructors and 
friends with his skill in using tools. 

A few months after his graduation, in 
the autumn of 1792, Whitney was engaged 
as tutor by a gentleman in Georgia. Dur- 
ing the journey from New York to Savan- 
nah, he enjoyed the company of Mrs. 
Greene, the widow of the famous Revolu- 
tionary general, and her family. Their 
friendship proved to be of inestimable 
value. On arriving in Georgia, he found 
the position for which he had been en- 
gaged already filled. Without resources 
or employment, he gladly accepted the 
invitation of Mrs. Greene to remain at her 
house while he was carrying out his project 
of studying law. Under her hospitable 
roof he remained for several months. 

The first opportunity for employing his 
peculiar skill was in making a tambour 
frame. Mrs. Greene complained that the 
one she was using was imperfect, and tore 
the thread of her embroidery. Anxious to 
please his kind benefactor, Whitney quickly 
constructed a frame so superior to the one 
in use as to excite the wonder and delight 
of the whole family. 

This exhibition of skill was still in the 
mind of Mrs. Greene, when a party of 
Revolutionary officers who had served 
under her husband came to pay their re- 
spects. Many of them, if not all, were 
planters. In discussing the state of agri- 
culture and their needs, they lamented the 
lack of a machine for separating cotton- 
fibre from the seeds. With the pressing 
demand in England for raw cotton, this 
was the only obstacle to their prosperity. 
By a happy inspiration, Mrs. Greene re- 
marked, ‘Gentlemen, apply to my young 
friend, Mr. Whitney, — he can make any- 
thing.” Whitney, protesting against the 
praises of his friend, removed what hope- 
ful expectations the most ardent may have 
had, by calmly replying that he had never 
seen either cotton or cotton-seed. 
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Mrs. Greene’s object in her friendly in- 
troduction was to attract the attention of 
her influential visitors to the promising 
young man whom she was befriending. 
The conversation, however, had an unex- 
pected result. The young law student 
threw aside his books, and soon set off 
for Savannah. There he wandered about 
the wharves, in and around the store- 
houses, seeking a sample of cotton. After 
a long search he returned with a small 
parcel. A workroom in the basement of 
the house was set apart for his use. He 
made the tools necessary for his task, drew 
his own wire, and proceeded to construct 
a gin (“ engine” is the full form) for sep- 
arating cotton-fibre from the seeds. His 
purpose was divulged to no one save Mrs. 
Greene. The winter of 1792-93 was nearly 
over when his mysterious task was fully 
and satisfactorily completed. Early in the 
spring the cotton-gin was set up in a shed, 
and prominent planters from all over the 
state were invited to see it work. It was 
successful from the start. The machine 
for which there had been such clamoring 
for many years was at last provided by the 
ingenuity of a Yankee student. 

I have referred to the cotton-gin as 
“a machine for separating the cotton-fibres 
from the seeds.” A more definite under- 
standing of the operation demands a few 
words on the nature of cotton and the 
mechanism of the gin. 

The cotton which is used for spinning 
cloth is “the down, or fine cellular hair, 
attached to the seeds of the plants belong- 
ing to the genus Gossypium, natural order 
Malvacee.”' This genus has many spe- 
cies, some botanists giving as many as 
twenty; but the two important species 
known to commerce are the Indian and 
the American cottons. The American cot- 
tons are of two varieties: “the Barbaden- 
stan, or black-seeded cottons, bearing pure 
yellow blossoms, with a reddish purple spot 
at the base of the petals ; and the A/rsute, 
or hairy cotton, more or less covered with 
a distinct coating of hairs, bearing white or 
faintly primrose-colored blossoms.”.* The 
Barbadensian, known as “ Sea Island cot- 
ton,” grows on the islands off the coast of 
the Carolinas, and surpasses all other vari- 
eties in the length, strength, and beauty of 
its staples. The great bulk of American 
cotton known as “upland” cotton, is of 

1 Encyc. Brit., “Cotton.” 2 Tbid. 
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the other variety. Its fibres are shorter 
than in the Sea Island cotton, and cling 
most persistently to the green seeds in 
every lobe. 

The low shrub on which the balls of 
cotton grow is planted in this country dur- 
ing April or May, and matures in August 
and September. Visitors to Southern states 
extol the beauty of the long rows of shrubs, 
with their glossy, dark green leaves, and 
balls of snowy whiteness. 

As soon as the cotton is gathered, the 
process of ginning begins. The most prim- 
itive method was by the churka, used by 
the Chinese and Hindoos. It is a rude 
machine, consisting chiefly of two wooden 
rollers fixed in a frame. The rollers re- 
volve in contact, drawing the cotton be- 
tween them and excluding the seeds. 
Although the machine has undergone only 
slight improvement in the course of centu- 
ries, it is still used to some extent in India. 
This method, at best, is slow, clumsy, and 
imperfect. 

In America, the little cotton that was 
raised before Whitney’s gin made extensive 
production possible was ginned by hand. 
When the day’s work in the fields was over, 
the slaves were set to work picking out the 
seeds. An overseer stood by to urge on 
the indolent and rouse the sleepy. It was 
a day’s work for a man to cleanse a pound 
of cotton by hand. 

The gin invented by Whitney is simple 
in its construction, and rapid and thorough 
in its work. The cotton is placed in a 
large hopper on an iron bed with many 
interstices. Through these project the 
teeth of a series of circular “saws.” As 
the saws revolve, their sharp points catch 
the fibres of cotton and draw them through. 
The seeds are excluded by their size. The 
cotton is detached from the saws, and car- 
ried from the machine, by an arrangement 
of brushes. By the use of the gin, a thou- 
sand pounds of clean cotton, instead of 
one pound, are the result of a man’s daily 
work. Another gin, known as Macarthy’s 
roller gin, is used to some extent, espe- 
cially for Sea Island cotton, but Whitney’s 
is still in most general use. Many slight 
changes have been made in its construc- 
tion, but so thoroughly did the young in- 
ventor do his work, that no better princi- 
ple for making gins has yet been discovered. 

No sooner had the fact of Eli Whitney’s 
wonderful discovery become known, than 
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planters from all parts of the state came 
to see the machine upon which their for- 
tunes depended. Their impatience could 
not be restrained. ‘The shed which con- 
tained the cotton-gin was forcibly entered, 
and in the morning the machine was gone. 
The principle of its construction — as yet 
unpatented — was discovered. New ma- 
chines, with slight and unimportant varia- 
tions, were manufactured and set up in 
various parts of the state. The owners of 
the original gin (Mr. Whitney had taken 
as a partner Mr. Phineas Miller, who had 
married his friend, Mrs. Greene) were in- 
volved, after the issue of their patent in 
the fall of 1793, in almost endless litiga- 
tion. Their rights, moral and legal, were 
shamefully disregarded. 

In spite of the loss of their only model, 
and the infringement of their patent, Whit- 
ney and Miller still had hopes of securing 
a share of the wealth which their machine 
was sure to create. ‘Their plan was to sell 
no machines, but to gin cotton for the 
planters on shares, the owners of the gin 
retaining one pound in every three. This 
turned out to be an unfortunate plan. 
Whitney, who went North for the purpose, 
was unable to supply the needed machines. 
The scarcity of money, due to the wild 
speculations in land, crippled his opera- 
tions. Scarlet fever broke out among his 
workmen; and, to cap a long series of 
misfortunes, just as Whitney was recover- 
ing from a serious illness, he arrived at 
New Haven to find his factory and _ half- 
finished machines in ashes. This was a 
serious blow. Not only was the financial 
loss large, but the impatient planters, who 
had raised an immense quantity of cotton, 
the value of which depended on its being 
ginned, were given extra inducements to 
make machines for themselves in spite of 
the patent. 

The owners of the cotton-gin were not 
disheartened by their misfortunes. ‘They 
raised money at ruinous rates of interest, 
and proceeded with their enterprise. But 
no sooner had their prospects brightened 
a little than a new calamity came upon 
them. ‘The report became current that 
their gin injured the fibre of the cotton, 
and decreased its value. The rumor, 
which seems to have been founded solely 
on prejudice, came at a critical period in 
the affairs of the struggling concern, and 
for a time—until it was shown to be 
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without adequate foundation— completely 
crippled their business. Their gins stood 
still, in the midst of a cotton-growing 
country, for lack of cotton to keep them 
busy. 

It is apparent, I think, that the misfor- 
tunes of Whitney and Miller would have 
been only temporary, had it not been for 
the general infringement of their patent. 
Their rights were entirely disregarded 
throughout the cotton-growing district. 
The first case which they could bring to 
trial, in 1797, was decided against them. 
Such was the importance of the machine, 
the extent of the infringement, and the 
wealth and influence of the guilty parties, 
that no jury could be found to return a 
verdict on the merits of the case. No 
one now denies that justice was on the 
side of the patentees; but, nevertheless, 
sixty cases were tried before a verdict was 
secured against those who had infringed 
the patent. This decision was in 1808. 
The patent had only one year more to 
run ; and justice, coming at so late a date, 
brought little recompense to the inventor. 
“ The want of a disposition in mankind to 
do justice,” was the philosophic reason for 
all his trouble, given by Whitney in a letter 
to Robert Fulton; “and I have always 
believed,” he adds, “that I should have 
had no difficulty in causing my right to be 
respected, if it had been less valuable, and 
been used only by a small portion of the 
community.” Whitney was, with good rea- 
son, disgusted at his treatment, and never 
afterwards, though he made several in- 
genious and valuable inventions, did he 
apply for a patent. The rewards which 
he received for his invention of the cotton- 
gin were disheartening misfortunes, the 
loss of a lucrative and honorable profes- 
sion, costly and troublesome law-suits, 
health shattered by worry and travel, a 
paltry grant from South Carolina, — and 
imperishable fame as one of the foremost 
figures in the history of industrial devel- 
opment. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
the results of a great mechanical invention. 
Its influence extends to all ranks of society 
and to every region of the world. Like 
the telegraph, the steamboat, and other 
great inventions, the cotton-gin has had a 
striking influence upon modern civilization. 
It changed the occupations and modes of 
life of great multitudes in both America 
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and England ; it demanded, and brought 
about, new inventions to supplement its 
work ; it transformed the sluggish life of 
the South into a life of activity, power, 
and wealth ; and, perhaps more important 
than all, it caused a change in the political 
development of the United States, which 
reached its climax in a great civil war. 

Its effect upon the production of cotton 
was immediate and striking. I have already 
said that cotton was an unimportant factor 
in colonial productions. In 1786, attention 
was called to the possibility of raising cotton 
for the English market, and more vigorous 
efforts were made. In 1791, the South 
produced 2,000,000 pounds, of which 18g,- 
316 pounds were exported. ‘The following 
year, however, the exportation was only 
50,000 pounds. So difficult, in fact, was 
the process of ginning, that tobacco, indigo, 
and rice bade fair to be the permanent 
products of the Southern states. In the 
winter of 1792-93 came the invention of 
the cotton-gin. Encouraged by the hope 
of its success, the planters, during the fol- 
lowing season (1793), raised 5,000,000 
pounds of cotton, and sent 487,600 pounds 
to England. During the following year, 
the use of the cotton-gin became more 
general in Georgia and South Carolina. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find a 
product of 8,000,000 pounds in 1794, and 
an exportation of over 1,600,000 pounds. 
Year after year the area of the cotton- 
producing country, the number of planters 
and their slaves, and the amount and value 
of the crop, showed rapid growth. In 
1800, the product was 35,000,000 pounds ; 
in 1810, 85,000,000 ; in 1820, 160,000,- 
000; in 1830, 350,000,000; in 1840, 
880,000,000 ; and—to omit the inter- 
vening decades— in 1880, the crop was 
3,200,000,000 pounds. The debt which 
the nation and the world owe to Eli 
Whitney is proclaimed by the eloquence 
of statistics. They indicate that Robert 
Fulton was not wrong when he said that 
» Arkwright, Watt, and Whitney were the 
three men who did most for mankind of 
any of their contemporaries.” Nor was 
Lord Macaulay too extravagant in saying, 
“What Peter the Great did to make Russia 
dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton-gin has more than equalled in its 
relation to the power and progress of the 
United States.” 

The benefit derived from the cotton-gin, 
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with 
It gave an immense stimulus to the 
At the time of the in- 
vention, the “cherished institution” was 


however, was not unaccompanied 
evil. 
growth of slavery. 


not flourishing. There were 40,000 slaves 
in the Northern states, and about 600,000 
in the Southern; but in the North, the 
extinction of slavery was already in sight, 
and in the South it was impossible to supply 
the slaves with profitable labor. Eman- 
cipation societies were tolerated ; slavery 
was regarded as probably of limited dura- 
tion ; and men like Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Pinckney were outspoken in 
their disapproval of the system. But the 
production of cotton, which the cotton-gin 
made possible, was peculiarly adapted to 
slave labor. Says Greeley : — 


“No other outdoor work afforded such constant 
and nearly uniform employment for this descrip- 
tion of labor. Throughout the greater part of the 
Southwest, ploughing for the cotton crop may be 
commenced in January; to be followed directly 
by planting; this by weeding; and hardly has the 
cultivation of the earth been completed, when the 
picking of the more advanced balls may be com- 
menced; and this, with ginning, often employs 
the whole force of the planters nearly or quite up 
to the commencement of the Christmas holidays. 
These being over, the preparation of the fields 
for ploughing is again commenced; so that there is 
no season when the hands need stand idle: and 
though long spring and summer rains, impeding 
tillage while impelling the growth of weeds and 
of grass, sometimes induce weeks of necessary 
hurry and of unusual effort, there is absolutely no 
day of the year when the experienced planter or 
competent overseer cannot find full employment 
for his hands in some detail of the cultivation of 
cotton.” — American Conflict, 1. 68. 


It is not surprising, then, that with the 
progress of cotton-growing, the value of 
slaves rapidly increased, moral sentiments 
against slavery completely disappeared, 
and the pernicious system became thor 
oughly interwoven with the social and in- 
dustrial life of the Southern people. In 
view of its effect upon slavery, it is not too 
much to say, with no discredit to its in 
ventor, that the cotton-gin, in addition to 
its immeasurable benefits, did more than 
all other agencies to nourish the cause of 
the greatest political episode of modern 
times, —the struggle against slavery, and 
its culmination in civil war. 


Note. — The writer is indebted for the illus- 
tration of the cotton-gin accompanying this article, 
as well as for the following interesting letter, to Eli 
Whitney, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., son of the 
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inventor of the cotton-gin. The letter is dated 
New Haven, March 20, 1890: — 

“The photograph sent to you of the cotton-gin 
is from a small model, say 18x 12, made under my 
father’s direction about ninety years ago. There 
are but two of these models now in existence; one 
at the Smithsonian, and the one in my possession. 

“The cotton-gins manufactured to-day have pre- 
cisely the same mechanical combination as these 
models. My father’s invention stands almost alone 
in this respect, that it was perfected when invented. 
Although this century has been so, remarkable for 
inventions, his has never been improved upon by 
others. It is almost the only instance of the kind 
on record concerning the most important and 
useful inventions. That the Whitney cotton-gin 
has conferred vast benefits in developing the 
power and progress of the United States is a 
matter of well-authenticated history. The inventor 
made the prosperity of the Southern states agri- 
culturally, financially, and commercially; made 
England rich, and changed the commerce of the 
world. He made other valuable inventions, but 
the litigation and cost of maintaining his cotton- 
gin patent so disgusted him that he took out no 
other patent, though he could have received 
many. 

“ His invention of methods for making practical 
and successful his system of making the parts of 
arms, and any other article, often repeated in 
manufacture, is of the utmost importance to man- 
kind, and is undoubtedly the foundation of the me- 
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chanical prosperity of the United States, and the 
superiority of American manufactures over those 
of any other country. I refer to his uniformity 
system — or making the similar parts of an arm 
or machine so near alike in shape that they can 
be used in assembling the piece without working. 
In 1798, when he proposed to make arms with 
parts interchangeable, the French and English 
ordnance departments laughed at the idea as an 
absurdity, saying that each arm would be a model, 
etc., and would cost $100; but he soon proved the 
advantages of his inventions, so that the United 
States government adopted his system in all the 
armories under its control. In 1798, there were 
very few skilled mechanics in the United States, 
and this uniformity system enabled the manufac- 
turer to employ unskilled mechanics to great ad- 
vantage. In 1856, the British government, and in 
1871 and 1872, the Russian, German, French, and 
Italian governments adopted the uniformity system 
of making arms, invented by Eli Whitney in 1797- 
98. It has been worth many millions to the 
United States and the world, but he received a 
very trifling compensation, scarcely worth men- 
tioning, and that indirectly. At the present time 
guns, clocks, watches, sewing-machines, and almost 
every article of wood or metal which is often re- 
peated, is made on the plan of his uniformity 
system, and it would be a loss of many millions 
every year for the manufacturers of the United 
States to go back to the old European system of 
manufactures.” 
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CAMPANULA. 


By Stuart Sterne. 


« Cewieeeed til campanula, though really a midsummer flower, is 





left the house. 


somewhat variable in its habits. 
blown specimens of the blue bells as early as the last 
week in June.” 

Dennis Rogers had made the entry last year, and 
now glanced over it once more before he put the well- 
worn. little memorandum-book back into the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 
would find the flowers well out to-day. 
four o’clock ; they had had the additional benefit of 
the whole long morning’s sun,—he would lose no 
more time now. 

He took his hat down from its accustomed peg and 
The precaution of locking the door, if indeed the door had ever boasted 


I have found full- 


Yes ; there was no doubt of it, he 
It was almost 





anything like a lock, and all the suspicions of one’s neighbors which it involved, Dennis 


had long left behind him in the city. But indeed there were no neighbors. ‘The plain 
farmer’s family, who furnished him with his supply of milk, which he went to fetch 
early every morning himself, lived over a mile off, and other people never came that 
way ; if they had, they would have been welcome to the temporary use of about the 
only things to be found in Dennis’s cabin — his books and his fire. To all intents and 
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purposes, his solitude was as complete as 
if he had buried himself on one of the 
great prairies of the wild West. And yet 
he was not a hundred miles distant from 
one of the great centres of trade and cul- 
ture. He sometimes thought of this with 
a sense of vague wonder. 

Following a narrow foot-path that led 
directly from his door westward into the 
woods, he came upon a square clearing. 
It had probably once served as the pastur- 
ing ground for the cattle, or more likely 
the solitary cow, of the people who had 
inhabited the cabin before Dennis, for the 
whole patch was rudely enclosed with old 
pine-trees, whose jagged, withered branches 
made an effective fence. But the spot 
had evidently long been left to the tender 
mercies of sun and wind and rain alone. 
Rich green grass, tall weeds, and wild 
flowers flourished luxuriantly. Discover- 
ing the patch soon after his arrival in the 
neighborhood, Dennis had instantly taken 
spiritual possession of it, and called it his 
“ garden,” though he never laid spade or 
hoe or, except in rare cases, even hand to 
plant or flower. 

Here, in a sheltered corner, stood the 
campanula, whose growth he had affec- 
tionately watched, from the first setting of 
the tiny green buttons, till the large, swell- 
ing buds began to reach forward to the 
sun. Surely, he thought, as he leaped the 
improvised fence, he ought to see it even 
now! But no campanula greeted his sight. 
The corner presented one even mass of 
green, unbroken by the pale blue of the 
graceful bells. His heart began to beat 
faster, as he hastened to the spot. Yes; 
there was the plant, but the flowers were 
gone !—not one left, nothing but a few 
backward buds, that would take another 
week to open. What had become of 
them? Neither stray cattle, nor a sudden 
gust of wind, could well be held responsi- 
ble, and there was but one other possibil- 
ity. Dennis bent down and examined the 
stalks, on which he perfectly remembered 
each separate flower. Ah, there was no 
doubt of it ; the ends of the slender stems 
all had a clean, even appearance; the 
flowers must have been cut; actually cu¢ 
with a knife / 

Dennis felt himself turn hot and cold 
for an instant. Who could have done 
this, broken into his “ garden,” robbed him 
of this long-looked-for pleasure? ‘The 
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farmer folks would surely not have walked 
a mile for that purpose; and the people 
on the hill, on the other side of the lake, 
never crossed over to this shore, so far as 
he was aware. He knew but little about 
them, indeed, nor cared to know. He 
took off his hat and wiped his brow. The 
air seemed to have grown _insufferably 
close, and the light about him strangely 
dim. Nowonder! Glancing up, he saw 
that the sun had disappeared behind a 
mass of black clouds, which must have 
come up swiftly, and evidently a storm 
was Close at hand. Even at this moment 
there swept through the pines that first 
mysterious breath that heralds the tempest. 

He hurriedly retraced his steps; the 
darkening path before him more than 
once lit up by a bright flash, followed by 
an ominous growl of thunder. Great 
drops began to come down, and Dennis 
had but just reached the cabin, and closed 
the doors and windows, when the rain 
came gushing down, and the storm burst 
with all the violence of a midsummer hur- 
ricane. 

It had grown almost dark in the low 
room, and Dennis stood at one of the 
windows looking out. Through the pour- 
ing sheets of water, he could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the nearest pines, but he heard 
them groaning in the wind, while the thun- 
der rolled overhead. 

Suddenly, through all the wild noises, 
he thought he heard a tap at the door. 
Could he have been mistaken? He went 
to lift the latch, and as he did so the door 
was almost hurled into his face by the vio- 
lence of the wind. On the step stood a 
young lady, grasping a great bunch of wild 
flowers in one hand, while with the other 
she attempted to hold her limp skirts, the 
whole figure from head to foot dripping 
with water. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, at sight of Den- 
nis, nodding quickly, “I was caught in the 
rain, — would you let me come in and wait 
till the worst is over?” 

“ Certainly !’’ he said, courteously mak- 
ing way for her, though it must be con- 
fessed with somewhat mixed emotions. 

“Oh dear, how wet I am!” she went 
on, when she stood in the middle of the 
room, and watched with some dismay the 
streams that ran from her low shoes, as 
well as the pretty straw hat that hung in 
disorder down her back. 
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“T am afraid you will take cold,” said 
Dennis, not yet quite fully recovered from 
his surprise. 

“Oh, no, no she cried merrily ; “I 
am quite used to it; I have many a time 
been wet through. It was foolish in me 
to go so far. I live on the other side of 
the lake, and came across in my boat. I 
am afraid that is filled with water, and 
perhaps drifted away. I stayed a little too 
long in the woods, and never noticed the 
storm till it was almost upon me. Qh,” 
starting slightly, “see that fearful flash of 
lightning! I think I never knew such 
torrents of rain. I will throw off a few 
of my wet things, if you will let me.” 

Without waiting for his answer, she laid 
her flowers on a small side-table, and then 
proceeded to untie her hat, and to pull 
off a light summer sacque which she wore. 
In its saturated condition, it required some 
little tugging to do so, but Dennis, feeling 
somewhat timid about offering his services, 
resigned himself to watching the nimble 
play of the small hands, and the graceful 
figure that gradually emerged from_ its 
wrappings, and could not help thinking 
that the head was very pretty. ‘The golden 
hair was worn very simply, fastened up in 
arich knot at the back of the head, but 
now blown about and fluffed into little 
ringlets about the temples; and the gray 
eyes had a grave and yet half merry ex- 
pression, that made it doubtful whether 
they belonged to a woman or a child. 
Indeed she seemed scarcely more than a 
child, Dennis thought. 

“May I sit down, too? I am quite 
tired, and I think was a little frightened,” 
she said at length, the red lips parting in 
a half roguish smile, while his mute con- 
templation continued. 

“ Certainly ; make yourself at home. I 
am afraid I am a very poor host,” he re- 
plied in some confusion, pushing towards 
her a hard arm-chair, the only one the 
cabin boasted. ‘Then, beginning to bustle 
about as if under a sudden attack of hospi- 
tality, he added: “I will light the fire. It 
will not do for you to sit long in those wet 
skirts and shoes.” 

“Oh, no! pray don’t take any extra 
trouble for me; I am very comfortable 
now,” she said, nestling back in the arm- 
chair. 

“It is no trouble whatever. It is already 
built, you see, and only needs the touch of 
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a match,” he said, pointing to the biack- 
ened fireplace, where a mass of dry leaves 
and twigs lay heaped underneath the great 
logs on the firedogs. 

She made no further objections, and in 
a few moments a bright blaze leaped up 
on the hearth, casting its dancing reflec- 
tions over the floor. Soon the logs, too, 
began to kindle, and finally burst into a 
cheery flame, and the young girl drew 
closer to it with an evident sense of com- 
fort. ‘Then Dennis disappeared for an in- 
stant in an inner room, while she glanced 
about her with some curiosity. 

It was the plainest place ‘imaginable. 
Walls, as well as floor, were of deal boards. 
There were three common wooden doors, 
and three small, uncurtained windows, and 
the furniture was of the scantiest —a few 
wooden chairs, a desk, two rough book- 
cases, a larger and smaller table, and a 
very hard old lounge. Yet the unmistakable 
stamp of culture was evident everywhere. 
The desk was covered with papers, jour- 
nals, and pamphlets; the cases crowded 
with books in sober brown bindings ; and 
the monotony of the wooden walls was 
broken by two large photographs, both 
familiar to the young girl— Michael An- 
gelo’s “Creation of Adam,” and Rafael’s 
“School of Athens.” 

The inmate of this curious habitation 
now returned, cutting short all further ob- 
servations and surmises. He bore in his 
hand a pair of large but wonderfully com- 
fortable-looking worsted slippers, and put- 
ting them down before his unexpected visi- 
tor said somewhat peremptorily : 

“ Here, you must take off your wet shoes 
and stockings and put these on! I am 
going in here and will make you a cup of 
hot tea.” 

He gave her no chance to remonstrate, 
and with a somewhat faintly murmured 
“Qh, thank you so much!” she prepared 
to do as she was bidden, while he turned 
from her and passed through another door, 
opening into a queer little outhouse, that 
apparently served as a woodshed, kitchen, 
and carpenter shop combined. 

The young lady had long finished the 
necessary change in her toilet, as well as 
hung her own wet footgear on one of the 
“ dogs,” when he came back, this time 
with a small black kettle in his hand, which 
he proceeded to swing upon the crane. 

“And do you live here quite alone?” 
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she asked, giving voice at last to a ques- 
tion that had sprung to her lips more than 
once. 

“Yes,” he said, resting one elbow upon 
the mantel-piece and looking gravely down 
upon her. “I have been here a little over 
a year. I came in the early part of last 
June.” 

“Oh, then you must be Mr. Rogers, — 
the Mr. Rogers we have heard about!” 
she cried quite gayly, and almost as if 
throwing off the last shade of constraint 
she might possibly have felt at first. 

“Yes,” he said again, simply ; “ Dennis 
Rogers.” 

“Mrs. Jackson, the farmer’s wife, who 
lives on this side of the lake, —we buy 
eggs from her now and then when our hens 
happen to give out, —has spoken of you 
once or twice. But I didn’t know this was 
your house ; I thought an Irish family lived 
here. Indeed, when you first opened the 
door for me I was astonished to see—a 
gentleman ! ” 

She broke into a merry little laugh at 
this, that again brought the delicate dim- 
ples to her cheeks. Dennis smiled in re- 
sponse, and sat down on a chair on the 
opposite side of the fireplace. She felt 
glad of this. She could look at him more 
at her ease while shé talked ; it was a little 
uncomfortable to have to gaze up at him 
so far, and she liked to look at him. There 
was an air of unconscious distinction about 
the tall, lithe figure that bespoke the in- 
born gentleman, and it seemed to her that 
the well-poised head, with its thoughtful 
white brow, somewhat dreamy blue eyes, 
and wavy, dark blond hair, was the most 
interesting she had ever seen. 

“We are called Dalton,” she prattled. 
“ My grandfather is old Captain Dalton, and 
Tim and [I live with him and Aunt Sabina, 
the only unmarried daughter he has left. 
I do not often come over here. Tim does 
not like me to go far. Tim is my brother. 
He is fourteen years old, but we still look 
upon him as almost a child, for he is very 
small, and has been a poor little invalid 
from his birth.” 

Dennis had locked his hands behind his 
head and appeared to be listening with in- 
terest, but he offered no remark, and after 
a while Miss Dalton asked again : 

“And do you really like living here 
quite alone in this way?” 

“Very much, or I should not be here.” 


* And you take all your meals by your- 
self, and are here alone through the long 
winter evenings, and all; how strange it 
must seem! I can scarcely imagine such 
an existence,” she observed, musingly. 
“And have you no home?” 

“This is my home,” he said, with a 
certain touch of pride. 

“Ves, of course, I know. Excuse me, 
— but I mean, no other? Ah, but pray 
pardon me again,” she suddenly added 
with a quick flush. “Iam so interested ; 
and please do not think me only rudely 
inquisitive, but I know I am asking alto- 
gether too many questions.” 

“No, no! Ido not mind it at all,” he 
said, not only courteously, but with unusual 
warmth in his tone; scarcely knowing, 
himself, why he felt inclined, much against 
his ordinary custom, to be so communica- 
tive to this little stranger, whom he saw 
for the first time in his life. But somehow 
there was nothing in the least impertinent 
in the questioning of this eager child, — 
for such she more than ever seemed to 
him, — nor anything that jarred upon his 
sensitiveness and strong native reserve. 
So he proceeded quite willingly : 

“Well, yes; I have another home, in 
the city, at B I went there to see 
my mother, last Thanksgiving.” 

“Ah, you still have a mother!” she 
said, almost sadly; and for the second 
time, now again, as when she had spoken 
of little Tim, a pathetic shadow passed 
over the bright face. “My parents are 
both dead. Father died only a few months 
before Tim was born; and mother, at his 
birth. I was only six years old then, and 
have but a very dim recollection of them. 
And you could really bear to leave your 
mother, and come here to live alone !” 

“ T confess, that was the hardest part of 
it. But, after all, we must all live out our 
own lives independently, — or try to do so. 
And mother is a very liberal-minded 
woman, as well as much devoted to her 
children — perfectly willing to have me 
live in the way that would make me 
happiest. I have a sister, only fifteen 
now, who, of course, lives at home with 
mother.” 

Bending slightly forward in her chair, 
Miss Dalton had been listening with undi- 
vided attention. Now she asked again: 

“But did not your mother need you?” 

“Tn what way do you mean? She is a 
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widow, but able, I am thankful to say, to 
live very comfortably. So, finding she 
was not at all anxious to have me enter 
any profession, I resolved to try solitude 
for a while, when I left college. ‘That was 
about two years ago,—I am twenty-six 
now. I hate society, or what is called so,” 
he went on, with a sudden flashing of his 
eye. Indeed, his listener had already ob- 
served that their ordinary dreamy expres- 
sion sometimes gave way to a quick, keen 
glance. “I always hated it. The touch 
of it in man or woman is a taint !” 

He stopped short; for it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that he was probably not in 
the least comprehended, or, if so, might 
be suggesting thoughts not exactly desira- 
ble. And indeed, she said now, with a 
slightly puzzled look : 

“T don’t believe I understand what you 
mean.” 

“No; and God grant that you never 
may !”’ was Dennis’s inward exclamation ; 
and there passed through his mind those 
lines of Heine’s: 

“Thou art like to a flower: so sweet, so pure, so 
fair. 
I pray that God may keep thee, so sweet and 
pure and fair!” 
He could not help thinking how free from 
any suggestion of that “ taint,” how fresh, 
simple, and girlish was the slight figure 
and pure, sweet face before him, — some- 
how, indeed, bringing to mind some grace- 
ful wild flower. It gave him a vague sense 
of comfort to see her there opposite him, 
— her eyes usually fixed full upon his face, 
her white hands now and then spread out 
to the cheery fire, and her naked feet 
buried deep in the great slippers, though 
she had demurely crossed them, as if to 
hide the bit of dainty bare ankle that 
peeped out over the top of the shoes. 

“ But I am afraid that you are really'a 
—a misanthrope /” she said now, looking 
at him seriously. But in another moment 
she broke once more into her merry, child- 
like laugh; and this time, Dennis could 
not refrain from joining in it, —she had 
uttered the word so much as if she were 
speaking of some rare, curious animal ! 

“No; not quite so bad as that,” he 
replied. “I like people well enough, in 
general, and get along with them, too, 
when I must; but I love Nature so much 
better, that I wish to live alone with her 
and my own thoughts.” 
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“And does time never hang heavily on 
your hands?” 

“Indeed, no. I find plenty to do con- 
tinually ; the day is not long enough for 
me.” 

“ Haven’t you even a dog to keep you 
company ?” 

“Not now; I had when I first came, — 
Spunk, a badger, a most faithful little fel- 
low. He was a great hunter, but too 
plucky for his size. He tackled an im- 
mense woodchuck one day, that proved 
too much for him, and killed him. I loved 
him too well ever to care to have another.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, — that was too bad!” 
came from Miss Dalton, very sympatheti- 
cally. ‘We have a fine old collie, Dash. 
He must have gone off on some tramp of 
his own to-day, for he was not to be found 
when I started from home, else he would 
have been here with me. But don’t you 
sometimes,” she went on, in a different 
tone of voice, “ get to have a feeling as if 
there were too much of yourself around, — 
I mean really ‘an oppressive sense of your 
own individuality ’?” 

He looked at her in some surprise. He 
would scarcely have expected from her any 
remark reaching so far below the surface 
of things as this, and was at no special 
pains to conceal his impression, ‘They 
seemed to be by this time completely at 
ease with each other, and had entirely for- 
gotten, if, indeed, it had ever occurred to 
either of them, that there was anything 
unusual in the situation. 

She was quick to perceive the shade of 
perplexity in his eyes, and said with a smile 
that almost broadened into a low laugh 
again : 

“T did not make up that sentence, nor 
find it in myself ; I am not so clever as that ! 
I read it somewhere once, and remembered 
it, because I think I know what it means. 
I occasionally have a feeling of that kind 
come upon me, when I am alone in my 
own room for a while, and I don’t like it 
at all, and always run away down-stairs to 
Tim or Aunt Sabina. I think only a very 
strong nature can live alone.” 

“Yes,” he answered, without taking any 
special notice of the last remark. “I can- 
not deny that I was at first somewhat 
troubled with the feeling you describe. 
But it soon wore off, and I found that the 
best remedy against it was to bury myself 
in study and work, and so forget self and 
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self-consciousness completely. We can 
send even this Satan behind us if we 
choose. I am out many hours every day, 
studying and observing, and then I have 
my own meals to get, and once a week I 
go down to the village to buy some pro- 
visions, and always find there a letter from 
mother, and sometimes from Sister Bess 
too. And so time spins round only too 
fast.” 

“And you write a great deal, too, don’t 
you?” she asked, with a vague motion of 
her hand towards his desk. 

“Yes; I am at work on a botany, but 
shall confine myself for the present to the 
flora of the New England States. I gen- 
erally bring specimens home with me from 
my tramps, but I love flowers so much in 
themselves, and for their mere beauty, that 
often I can scarcely bear to pull them to 
pieces.” 

“] care a great deal for plants, too, and 
so does Tim. We know a little botany, 
but you, of course, are very learned. Oh, 
my poor flowers!” she suddenly inter- 
rupted herself, “how very thoughtless of 
me to forget them all this time! I might 
have put them into water, at least !”’ 

She sprang up, and as quickly as her 
awkward foot-gear would permit, shuffled 
over to the small table where she had left 
the nosegay. 

“ And I threw them down so carelessly, 
too, I am afraid some of them will be 
crushed,” she said, taking them hastily 
up. “There! of course the campanulas 
are at the very bottom, and I knew Tim 
would be so glad to get them, — the very 
first of the season !” 

Campanula! Dennis had for the time 
quite forgotten his recent disappointment, 
but that one word revived everything, and 
with a quick suspicion flashing into his 
mind, he mechanically followed Miss Dal- 
ton. 

“No, they are not hurt a bit! See, are 
they not beautiful? I think I have never 
seen finer ones,” she said, detaching from 
the rest of the bunch three small green 
branches, from the end of each of which 
swung a large, pale blue bell. 

A pang shot through Dennis’s heart. Yes, 
there could scarcely be a doubt of it! 
Aside from the fact that the flower was 
still so rare at this season, he had so care- 
fully noted the formation of the branches 
of this particular one, that he would have 
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known it among a thousand others. This 
was Ais campanula, that had been taken 
from him on the sly,—stolen, in fact, — 
and right before him stood the thief! And 
she looked so happy and so triumphant, 
having evidently not the least idea what 
mischief she had done, what heartache 
caused, by her lawless action! At that 
moment he could almost have hated her, 
and he was unable to make any answer, 
except to ask in a strange voice : 

“Where did you find them?” 

“Oh, not far from here, in the corner 
of a green little plot that looks like a 
cattle-patch. I luckily had Tim’s knife 
with me.” 

He turned without another word, and 
went back to the hearth. The little black 
kettle had been doing its best for a good 
while to attract some one’s attention, but 
the two young people had been too busy 
talking to heed its sputterings. Now Den- 
nis set silently about making the almost 
forgotten cup of tea. 

“T wonder you did not find them your- 
self, if you roam about so much,” said the 
girl, unconsciously driving the steel in 
deeper and deeper. “They were so 
bravely flying their little blue flags in the 
sun!” 

“T did!” Dennis burst out, without 
looking at her. For the life of him he 
could not have helped it. “I have had 
my eye on that particular campanula for 
days and days, and went there this after- 
noon to see the open flowers, only to find 
that they were gone ; that somebody had 
got the best of me!” he concluded, with 
something like an angry tremor in his voice. 

Had he glanced around at her, he would 
have seen that her face fell, and that she 
changed color. 

“Oh!” she said, in a tone of the most 
sincere regret, and coming closer to him. 
with the flowers still in her hand. ‘Oh, I 
am so sorry! I know it must have been 
a great disappointment to you. But, of 
course, I had no idea they were yours.” 

Dennis maintained his silence, and after 
a moment she went on, in the same gentle, 
almost pleading voice, as if in further ex- 
tenuation of her great offence : 

“The campanula is my particular flower, 
and somehow I have always felt as if I had 
aright to them all. My name is Campa- 
nula; that is, my pet name. It was my 
mother’s favorite flower, and only a little 
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while before I was born, she happened to 
find a specially beautiful one, and made up 
her mind that if I were a girl, she would 
call me Campanula. But father did not 
quite like that, so I was christened Mary ; 
but I am always called Campanula — 
Campa, for short.” 

“ What is all that to me?” thought Den- 
nis, ferociously. But he kept it to himself, 
and when she repeated, “ Indeed, indeed, 
I am ever so sorry, Mr. Rogers !”” he man- 
aged to reply, though still in a gloomy tone 
of voice : 

“Well, never mind ; it cannot be helped 
now!” 

And all at once it was borne in upon him 
that it was scarcely worth while, for the 
sake of any flower, however rare or pre- 
cious, to bring a cloud upon so sweet a 
human face as the one now earnestly look- 
ing up at him. He grew ashamed of what 
suddenly seemed his smallness of spirit 
and ill temper, and said, while his own face 
cleared : 

“ Pray let us say no more about it ; it is 
of no consequence. I am getting entirely 
over the disappointment.” 

But she did not appear satisfied. 

“ Of course, I have no right whatever to 
the flowers,’’ she said. ‘Let me leave 
them here with you ;” and she laid them 
down beside the steaming cup of tea he 
had placed on the table. ‘ Perhaps they 
may still be of use to you; see, they are 
not faded or crushed at all. Tim does not 
know I found them, so he will not be dis- 
appointed in the least.” 

“No, no!” cried Dennis, now thor- 
oughly roused ; “I could not think of de- 
priving him of the flowers! I beg you 
earnestly to take them to him, with my 
best compliments. I really have no more 
right to them than any one else,” he added, 
with a sudden inspiration. 

A gleam of childlike joy came into her 
eyes, and with charming frankness she held 
out her hand to him. 

“You really forgive me, then?” 

He flushed slightly as he took the small 
hand and pressed it ; but he said bravely : 

“Tt is rather my part. to ask your for- 
giveness, Miss Dalton. I am afraid I was 
very rude and surly for a very slight cause.” 

“Qh, no, no! it was really all my fault. 
But I must certainly run away home this 
moment. Oh, thank you very much!” 
she added, as Dennis pushed the cup of 
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tea towards her. ‘TI do not need it in the 
least ; I am just as warm and comfortable 
as possible, but since you have taken the 
trouble I will drink it. 

“It is very nice,” she said, setting the 
cup down. “ But now I must go at once. 
I am afraid they will begin to think at 
home that the Zz/y has foundered, and car- 
ried me to the bottom of the lake. And 
the rain is about over, isn’t it?” 

They both glanced towards the windows. 
Yes, the storm, which neither of them had 
paid any more attention to, during their 
long conversation, had abated, and finally 
rolled away ; the rain had ceased, and at 
last the evening sun burst through the 
scudding clouds and lit up the patches of 
blue sky above the dripping pines. 

Dennis set the door wide open. A deli- 
cious odor of fresh earth, mingled with the 
breath of the pines, streamed in, together 
with a broad flood of yellow sunlight. 
Dennis stepped out into it, to explore the 
premises, he said, while Campa hastened 
to toss off the great woollen shoes and re- 
place them with her own foot-gear, then 
donned her hat and sacque, snatched up 
the bunch of flowers, and in her turn went 
out through the open door. 

“This is a curious place,” she remarked, 
as they set out together on the wet path 
towards the lake, glancing about at the 
pines which everywhere about the cabin 
stood so close together. ‘ It must be dark 
here so early and light so late in the day! 
I am afraid I could not live here and be 
happy. I want plenty of sunlight. There 
is something melancholy about the pines, 
and they come so close to one here!” 

“ Oh, no!” said Dennis cheerfully, ‘not 
when one has once made real friends with 
them. And you ought to see my ‘ Cathe- 
dral.’”’ 

“ Your Cathedral?” she repeated. 

“Yes, I call it so. It is a fine spot, quite 
different from the woods right here, though 
it is not more than quarter of a mile off. 
The ground is carpeted with thick moss, 
and the great trees, with dark crowns of 
green, stand far apart, their huge trunks 
rising straight up, like the columns in a 
beautiful dome. Couldn’t you come to see 
it now?” he suggested, standing still. 

“Oh, no, no!” she said, continuing her 
rapid pace ; “ thank you, but indeed I must 
hurry home now. Perhaps I may come 
over again some other day on purpose.” 
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He did not seem inclined to encourage 
this idea ; at least, he made no answer, and 
she said again : 

“You may think it strange that I have 
lived here all my life and yet know so little 
about the country, but I only came home 
last year for good from a three years’ stay 
at school in B , and as I have said, 
grandpa does not like to let me roam about 
much alone. And then Tim always wants 
to keep me with him. Lately he has seemed 
more willing to let me go, because I always 
bring him home so many flowers. But 
pray, Mr. Rogers,” she added suddenly, 
seeming to become aware only now that 
Dennis appeared determined to act as her 
escort all the way, “don’t come with me 
any further; I know my way quite well 
now.” 

“Oh, I could not think of going back 
now! I will see you safely settled in your 
boat, or, if that is unfit for service, row 
you across in mine,”’ said Dennis, with much 
courtesy ; and she gave no reply but a grate- 
ful glance. ‘The woods had never looked 
more beautiful than they did this evening 
on the shore of the lake, with the sun hang- 
ing low and breaking into a thousand golden 
flashes on the water, while delicate shafts 
of light glinted among the trees. 

But Campa’s boat was indeed in a sorry 
plight. The light shell had drifted away as 
far as the length of its rope allowed, and 
closer inspection showed that it was half 
filled with water. Fortunately Dennis’s boat, 
moored in a little inlet not far off, was in 
good trim, and in a few moments they were 
pushing from the shore towards the middle 
of the golden water, in which the swift craft, 
propelled by Dennis’s vigorous strokes, 
drew a long, glittering furrow. Neither of 
the young people spoke, Campa, sitting 
very quiet in the stern, only once remark- 
ing how finely Dennis “feathered” his 
oars. As they approached the opposite 
shore she exclaimed : 

“Oh, there actually is grandpa waiting 
for me,— and Dash! I knew he would be 
worried !” 

Glancing around Dennis perceived on 
the bank an old gentleman leaning on a 
cane, and beside him a handsome tawn- 
colored collie, who suddenly plunged into 
the water and swam towards the boat, 
while the old man took off his hat and 
waved it lustily round his head in response 
to the flutterings of Campa’s white hand- 
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kerchief. She sprang out almost before 
the boat had firmly touched bottom, and 
rushing up to the old man threw her arms 
about his neck. 

“Oh, grandpa,” she cried, “you see I 
am safe and sound !” 

“Why, bless you child, bless you!” he 
answered, smiling, while she went on: 

“T was caught in the rain in the woods, 
that’s all, and this gentleman, Mr. Dennis 
Rogers, was kind enough to give me shel- 
ter in his house, and then row me across 
in his boat; the poor Zz/y was full of 
water.” 

“T am sure, sir, I thank you with all my 
heart!” said the old gentleman, warmly 
grasping Dennis’s hand, while Campa 
stooped to caress the dog, who had also 
come on shore again, and, shaking the glis- 
tening drops of water from his coat, was 
dancing about her with extravagant demon- 
strations of delight. 

“Tim has been fretting about you a 
good deal, little one,” said the captain 
again. “He and Sabina are out on the 
piazza, waiting for news of you.” 

“Oh, I must show myself to him at 
once !”’ cried Campa, and without another 
word to Dennis, evidently expecting the 
two men to follow at their leisure, she ran, 
lightfooted as a fawn, up the hill, followed 
by Dash, who had no easy work to outstrip 
her, but finally succeeded, and bounded 
with a joyous bark towards the house. 

Dennis felt the strongest desire to spring 
back into his boat and row away as fast as 
possible ; but the captain— he was a noble- 
looking old man, whose thick white hair 
offered a strange contrast to his dark eye- 
brows and keen brown eyes — leaned his 
sturdy figure so heavily upon his cane, and 
seemed to experience so much difficulty 
in dragging his lame foot after him that, in 
common courtesy, Dennis could not but 
stay and offer him his arm up the hill. At 
the top he saw before him a fine old house, 
surrounded by a lawn and stately trees, and 
on the broad piazza an invalid’s chair, bear- 
ing what seemed a very small figure, un- 
doubtedly Tim. Before him knelt Campa, 
displaying one by one the floral treasures 
she had brought, while down the path, to 
open the gate, came a middle-aged lady, 
gray-haired and somewhat set of feature, 
but with kind dark eyes, presumably Aunt 
Sabina. 

Considering the knightly duties that had 
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been so unexpectedly forced upon him now 
amply performed, Dennis, without entering 
the gate, was about to take his leave, with 
a distant bow and light touch of his hat to 
everybody in general. But he was not so 
to be dismissed. For, perceiving his inten- 
tion, Campa sprang up and came running 
towards him, with a pretty color in her 
cheeks and the quick words: 

“Oh, Mr. Rogers! you are not going 
this moment? ‘Tim wants so much to see 
you for one second !” 

This was an appeal he could not well 
resist, especially when, glancing past Cam- 
pa, he saw a white, wistful face, eagerly 
turned towards him from the chair, out of 
which it was evident the little sufferer 
would never rise alone to walk about like 
other people. He went in, and taking in 
his the small hot hand stretched out to 
him, bent down and said a few pleasant 
words, while the large gray eyes, not un- 
like Campa’s in her more serious moments, 
glanced up at him with a pathetic, half- 
searching, half-appealing expression. There 
was another look in them, too, as Dennis 
was quick to perceive,—he had seen it 
once before, he could not be mistaken, in 
the eyes of a class-mate at college, who 
had been obliged to leave on account of 
ill-health, and had died not long after 
reaching home, sending for Dennis to 
come to him when he felt the shadows 
gathering, —the look of one who is already 
gazing, from afar off, upon the glories of 
another world. A faint flush of pleasure 
now overspread the boy’s pinched face, as 
he said, in a thin, sharp voice : 

“Thank you, so much, for sending me 
your flowers !” 

Campa had evidently already found time 
to communicate to him the events of the 
afternoon, and had given this generous 
version of them. 

Dennis was about to make some reply, 
declaring his unworthiness of the gratitude, 
when the elder Miss Dalton, whom the 
captain had introduced as “ My daughter 
Sabina,” said, very graciously : 

“T hope you will stop and take tea with 
us, Mr. Rogers. It is quite ready. We 
were only waiting for Mary.” 

“Oh, yes; pray do!” exclaimed both 
that young lady and the captain, in a 
breath. 

Dennis let go the boy’s hand, and turned 
towards the first speaker. 
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“T am greatly obliged to you, madam,” 
he said, with rather more formality than 
the occasion demanded ; “ but indeed, I 
could not think of it! I have some work 
to do this evening, that I must set about 
as soon as possible.” 

It was true ; he had meant to finish an 
important chapter in his botany that very 
afternoon, — whose precious time had been 
consumed in so unaccountable a manner. 

“Tam sorry; but I hope you will come 
some other evening,” the lady went on. 

“Oh, yes !” cried the other two. 

“Thank you!” Dennis said, somewhat 
vaguely, and touching his hat once more, 
passed hastily down the path. Once be- 
yond the gate, he began to run down the 
hill, with a sense of relief as the distance 
widened between him and these friendly 
strangers. He never paused in his trot 
till he reached his boat ; and he made the 
way across the lake in shorter time than 
he remembered to have ever done before, 
keeping his eye deliberately fixed on the 
water ; he was sure the top of the Dalton 
house could be seen from the middle of 
the lake. 

The sun had sunk when he reached the 
top of his own hill; and though a mellow 
twilight still lingered over the rest of the 
world, the gray wilderness in which he 
chose to live had already caught the first 
dim shadows of the night. It was almost 
dark in the cabin when he entered it and 
closed the door behind him. 

Yes ; it was a poor, barren, lonely sort 
of place, he thought, gazing about him in 
the fading light, as if he saw it all-for the 
first time. He wondered if it would not 
strike every stranger thus, though it had 
never occurred to himself before, — he had 
always thought himself possessed of all the 
cheer and comfort any reasonable human 
being could demand. The fire on the 
hearth was almost out; only a few feeble 
sparks still glimmered in one of the half- 
burnt logs. ‘There stood the chair in which 
Campa had sat,—it seemed to him he 
must still see the dainty figure leaning 
back in it, with her feet buried in his big 
slippers. She had placed them neatly, 
side by side, near the hearth. On the 
floor were still visible the moist patches 
made by her little wet boots. He pushed 
the chair into a corner, and got out his 
broom to sweep away the tracks. But the 
moisture had by this time soaked deep 
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into the boards, and defied his efforts. 
He lit his lamp, rekindled the logs in the 
fireplace, and proceeded to set out his 
evening meal—a knuckle of cold ham, a 
loaf of brown bread, and a jug of milk. 
But somehow, he took little comfort in it ; 
and ‘hastily clearing the table, he trans- 
ferred the lamp to his desk, and fell to 
work upon his manuscript. Here, too, 
but poor success attended him. Make 
what effort he would, he did not seem able 
to concentrate his mind upon the subject 
in hand. Campa’s bright face rose up 
again and again, and danced before him 
on the paper, — now dimpling into smiles, 
then looking at him with the grave, pathetic 
eyes of little Tim. He seemed to hear 
her laughter ; and there was nothing that 
could have drowned it in the stillness 
around him, broken only, now and then, 
by a crackle of the smouldering logs, or 
the dismal hooting of a distant owl—a 


stillness that for the first time seemed 
stifling and intolerable. Much earlier than 
usual Dennis retired to his bedroom, 


thoroughly discontented with himself and 
the unsatisfactory, wasted day. He hoped 
the morrow might bring better things. 


HL. 
Ir by “better things” were meant the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of his time, as 
heretofore, he had reason to be gratified. 
He pursued, during the next three or four 
days, all his ordinary occupations, without 
any outward disturbance. But in other 
respects affairs remained far from satis- 
factory. A spirit of unrest had taken pos- 
session of him, that was most uncomfort- 
able. A jarring note seemed to have 
broken in upon the even tenor of his 
peaceful existence. Yes, it all came from 
having one’s solitude invaded and one’s 
regular habits upset, even for once; and 
showed him, over-sensitive as perhaps he 
was, how carefully he must guard against 
such interruptions. He especially hoped 
that he might never see that girl again, 
though she had certainly seemed an un- 
commonly nice little thing. He trusted 
she would never attempt to come this 
side of the lake again ; and he was thank- 
ful to remember he had not in the least 
encouraged anything of that sort! Yet, 
in spite of all, he found his thoughts again 
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and again wandering to the house on the 
hill, and to the picture there that evening 
in the sunset—Campa kneeling before 
the pale boy in the chair, her bright face 
turned up to his, and holding in her hands 
the blue campanulas. Dennis grew out 
of measure impatient with himself, until 
he began to feel the full weight of what 
Campa had called “an oppressive sense 
of his own individuality.” 

Of course he would never go near the 
house again, in spite of Miss Sabina’s evi- 
dently well-meant invitation, so heartily 
seconded by the others. He did not wish 
the acquaintance of these people, nor, for 
that matter, the acquaintance of any one. 
Then it came into his mind how merrily 
Campa had laughed, when she said, “ I am 
afraid you are really a misanthrope !”” Was 
she right, and was he really growing such? 
Well, be it so! Even at that price, he 
would preserve his solitude and freedom. 
If he yielded once, he would have to do 
so again — it would mean to be drawn into 
society ! 

But why, then, in the name of common- 
sense, came the next scathing question in 
his rigorous self-examination, had he not 
put his foot down resolutely on the spot, 
instead of murmuring that feeble “ Thank 
you!” which seemed half a concession ? 
He had acted with inconsistency and lack 
of moral courage, he thought, with an in- 
ward growl, from the moment Campa had 
appeared on the scene. At first, it might 
be, he had shown some rudeness, but in 
the end he certainly had been quite super- 
fluously amiable. There was her boat ! 
He had drawn it on shore, turned it over, 
and emptied out the water. It was as good 
as ever now, and on the Saturday following 
the afternoon on which he had first made 
the acquaintance of its owner, he brought 
a boy up from the village and sent him 
across the lake in it, with a message to 
Captain Dalton that the Zz/y was safe at 
her moorings. That, of course, was the 
end of the Daltons. He had made it very 
plain that he wished to be let alone. He 
persuaded himself that he felt a great deal 
better after this feat. Something like a 
vague regret stole upon him occasionally ; 
but that could not be helped — one must 
expect to pay some price for the blessed 
boon of solitude and freedom ! 

He sat down at his desk that evening 
with a certain sense of blankness, but he 
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succeeded in accomplishing a considerable 
amount of satisfactory work. So much, he 
thought, with some exultation, for having 
the courage of one’s convictions ! 


III. 


Ir was nine o’clock, a week later, and 
Dennis’s breakfast was long over. The 
door of the cabin was open, but Dennis 
stood with his back to it, putting into a 
leather bag slung across his shoulder vari- 
ous small garden tools. One never knew 
what might come handy on a long tramp 
in search of plants. 

Suddenly it seemed to him that a shadow 
fell across the sunlit floor, from which all 
traces of the small wet boots had long dis- 
appeared, and a peculiar little rap, a rap 
he had somewhere heard before, came upon 
the casement. He turned sharply around, 
and saw in the open doorway before him 
—Campa. The sun was streaming down 
upon the simple, dark dress she wore, and 
making a sort of halo of the golden threads 
of hair that blew out from under her broad 
hat. 

A singular emotion, he did not know 
whether it was most surprise, vexation, or 
pleasure, seized upon Dennis at sight of 
her. He felt that he flushed slightly as he 
strode towards the door. 

But Campa seemed wholly unconcerned. 
“Oh, Mr. Rogers,” she said gravely, but 
frankly holding out her hand as if nothing 
had happened, “why haven’t you been 
over to see us again? You don’t know how 
disappointed Tim has been ; we looked for 
you almost every day for a whole week !” 

A blank look came into Dennis’s face, as 
he dropped the little hand he had taken in 
his, and he did not find any immediate an- 
swer. This aspect of the case had never 
presented itself to him. Vanity was not 
one of his besetting sins, and he could 
scarcely believe that his company would 
ever confer special benefit or pleasure upon 
any one. So he had selfishly —was he 
indeed growing into a hard egotist ?— con- 
sidered the whole matter only in regard to 
its effect upon himself. ° 

“But you will come again, some day 
soon, will you not?’? Campa pursued, un- 
dismayed by his silence. ‘Tim took a 
great fancy to you, and he has so few 
pleasures !”’ 
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Here was the whole ground to be gone 
over again, when he had imagined every- 
thing disposed of. But looking down into 
those clear eyes, with their earnest, child- 
like gaze, it was impossible to have re- 
course to any subterfuges, even if he had 
not scorned to do so at all times. To her 
he must speak the pure truth. 

“My dear Miss Dalton,” he said, “ I am 
very sorry to have disappointed Tim, or to 
have disturbed any one. But I must ex- 
plain to you just how it is.” 

He did not ask her into the house, but 
sat down on the door-sill, while she imi- 
tated his example, and perched at his feet 
on the large stone that served as a step. 
Then he told her, with sometimes almost 
impassioned earnestness, just how he felt, 
trying to make her enter into his views and 
see his side of the question. And in this 
he seemed to be successful beyond his 
hopes, for after looking at him steadily 
while he spoke, she said when he had con- 
cluded : 

“Yes ; I think I do understand how it is, 
and that when you have once entered upon 
such a life, you must wish to preserve it 
inviolate. Well,” with a little sigh, “then 
Tim will, of course, not see you again, and 
I-must try to talk him out of it.” 

“No,” said Dennis, with one of those 
sudden impulses of generosity that occa- 
sionally carried him far beyond the land- 
marks he had set for himself, “ no, that is 
not necessary. I am sure I should not 
wish to grieve Tim on any account, and if 
it can really give him the least pleasure to 
see me, I will now and then run over for 
an hour in the afternoon, when my time 
permits.” 

A gleam of joy came into Campa’s eyes. 

“Would you do that, indeed?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh, thank you so much ; how 
very good in you! ‘Tim will be so de- 
lighted !” 

“Only,” Dennis resumed, “ pray do not 
ask me to stay to meals, or enter into any 
of the ordinary social relations, but leave 
me free to come and go at my own time, 
and in my own way. I thank you for hav- 
ing the magnanimity to try to understand 
me!” 

She nodded gravely, and rose as if to 
go. 

“Yes, I understand,” 
“You do it just for Tim.” 

“And you will explain this to your peo- 


she repeated. 
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ple, and make my peace with them if you 
can, for I do not wish to appear quite a 
bear !’’ Dennis added, with a half smile. 

“T will,” she replied, with the same se- 
rious manner. “ But I must go. I prom- 
ised Tim to bring him home a great many 
flowers, and to be back as soon as possible. 
Oh! and thank you very much for sending 
home my boat. I came across in it now.” 

Dennis perceived for the first time that 
she too wore a leather strap slung across 
her breast and shoulder, at the end of 
which hung a large round tin box, such as 
are usually carried on botanizing expedi- 
tions. 

“T think I could show you where to find 
a great many fine specimens,” he said, 
rapidly sweeping past another landmark ; 
“about all the different varieties out at 
this season. Just beyond the lake there is 
an inlet of the creek, where the banks are 
full of flowers, — you don’t know the spot ? 
Well, I was going in that direction myself 
this morning, and if you like you might go 
with me.” 

“ Really?” she cried gayly, but as though 
half incredulous of this sudden good for- 
tune, — “and you will let me come?” 

“ Certainly,” he said, with perfect good 
humor ; “I don’t object to an occasional 
companion in my tramps.” 

So it happened that they set out ona 
long and very delightful ramble together, 
which proved only the first of many such. 
Sometimes Campa called for him at the 
cabin, at other times they met by appoint- 
ment on her side of the lake. Many a 
long summer morning or afternoon they 
roamed through woods and fields, explor- 
ing every attainable point in the neighbor- 
hood. Campa was an excellent walker. 
She never complained of being tired, nor 
minded picking her way through brooks 
or bits of swamp, or scrambling through 
brambles and over stone fences, and 
seemed always in the gayest of spirits, — 
one of the bravest little women in the 
world, thought Dennis, with a certain pride 
in her, when he looked down at the slight 
figure trudging beside him. He had grown 
deeply fond of her, as fond, he imagined, 
as he might have been of a younger sister, 
whose nature was perfectly in sympathy 
with his own. She proved, indeed, an 
ideal companion, exhibiting at all times a 
delicate tact in instantly feeling and chim- 
ing in with his own moods. If he was in- 
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clined to be silent, she, too, did not speak ; 
and she was always ready to take in with 
eager interest anything he showed or ex- 
plained. He taught her many curious 
facts about the habits of plants and insects, 
that were new to her, though on the whole 
he found that she was not only remarka- 
bly well informed, but had also observed 
for herself with keenness and precision. 
More than once some casual remark of 
hers had suggested a train of thought, that 
proved of no little value in the compilation 
of the botany, which was progressing rap- 
idly, to Dennis’s infinite content. 

Thus while July and August sped away 
with wonderful swiftness, a most delight- 
ful relation, familiar and full of the tender- 
est regard for one another, had gradually 
grown up between them ; and quite natu- 
rally, without a word being said on the 
subject, it had come about that, from “ Mr. 
Dennis” and “ Miss Campa,” they soon 
dropped all formal titles, and were but 
plain Dennis and Campa to each other. 
Sometimes when Dennis held out his hand 
to her, to help her down from a high fence 
or across a brook, they forgot to unclasp 
them again, and walked on for a while 
hand in hand like two children ; and oc- 
casionally then Campa would begin to 
sing some old melody, in a low, sweet 
voice, and Dennis whistled the accompani- 
ment. Sometimes, too, if Campa _hap- 
pened to miss the hour for meals at home, 
and very regular hours Aunt Sabina 
made them,—and they had not provis- 
ions enough with them, they would stop 
at the nearest farm-house, buy a quart of 
milk and some bread and cheese, and 
make a happy picnic under some great 
tree. Dash sometimes accompanied them 
on these expeditions, and sometimes 
seemed to prefer to stay at home with 
Tim. Indeed, the little invalid was in no 
way forgotten. It was about him that all 
Campa’s thoughts invariably turned ; for 
him that she reserved all the richest spoils 
of her trips, which Tim seemed not only 
willing, but even anxious never to have 
her miss. 

Dennis, too, had more than made good 
the promise given to Campa. Many a 
sunny afternoon hour he spent with the 
patient little invalid, whose heart had 
seemed to go out to him instinctively from 
the first, and who clung to him more and 
more with a devotion that was infinitely 
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touching. The boy’s intellect was preco- 
cious, far beyond his years, and Dennis 
felt as if he might talk to him almost as 
if he were a full-grown man. ‘They had 
many interesting conversations together, 
discussing natural phenomena, or exam- 
ining specimens of rare plants or insects 
under Dennis’s microscope, which he oc- 
casionally brought with him. Almost in- 
variably the allotted hour lengthened into 
two or three, while they sat in Tim’s large, 
airy room in the upper story, or oftener 
in Campa’s, to which Tim seemed to give 
the decided preference. 

It was, indeed, a very charming, maid- 
enly nest, with dainty white curtains at the 
large windows overlooking the lake, a beau- 
tiful photograph of the Sistine Madonna 
over the mantel, and little touches of del- 
icate feminine taste and fancy in every 
corner. The whole house greatly pleased 
Dennis, or such portions of it as he oc- 
casionally had a glimpse of. Everything 
seemed in harmony and taste, breathing a 
certain old-fashioned stately and yet gentle 
dignity, as far as possible removed from 
the obtrusiveness of modern hangings and 
bric-a-brac — “rubbish,” as Dennis usually 
irreverently called it. 

That in accepting new intercourse he 
had made very great concessions to “ so- 
ciety”” he never once admitted to him- 
self, if indeed he thought about it at all. 
Life seemed very pleasant. He had re- 
ceived no more invitations, and in his 
work and at his own fireside remained 
absolutely unmolested, — and that was all, 
he persuaded himself, that he had ever 
demanded. He came and went at the 
Dalton House at his own time and in his 
own way, as he had stipulated, rarely in- 
deed seeing any one there but the two 
“children,” as he sometimes called them 
to himself. Now and then Miss Sabina 
showed herself for a moment in the in- 
valid’s room, but as a rule the young 
people were left entirely to themselves. 
Campa was always to be found in the 
room, either hovering about Tim with little 
attentions, or seated near him with a piece 
of needle work, or with her drawing-board 
on her lap. She was very skilful with her 
pencil, and had shown Dennis, after some 
urging on his part, a number of exquisitely 
finished sketches of lake and woodland 
scenery, as well as groups of trees and 
single flowers. 
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Many a time when the two young heads 
were bent over a book or plant together, 
the boy’s bright eyes would travel earnestly 
front one to the other for a while, and 
then he would lean back in his cushion 
with a half sigh, and yet a faint smile on 
his white face. Now and then he secretly 
observed Campa alone, who seemed given 
of late to occasional fits of abstraction, 
and would sometimes sit for a long while 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, ap- 
parently forgetting all about her work, 
and rouse with a start and a flush, if any 
one spoke to her. Indeed, to Dennis, too, 
she seemed to have changed from the 
“little girl” that had first knocked at his 
door, —he would hardly have called her 
that now, even to himself. He fancied 
she had grown taller and almost too 
slender ; she was more quiet and womanly, 
and there was a subdued air in her manner 
sometimes, as if she were already touched 
by the dim shadow of a great coming sor- 
row, though perhaps scarcely conscious of 
it herself. 

What that sorrow was, there could not be 
a moment’s doubt to any outside observer. 
To the spinal trouble, which had developed 
in Tim’s early childhood, had lately been 
added a low fever and a slight irritating 
cough which obstinately defied all medical 
skill, and as the year wore on, — they had 
already drifted into the middle of Septem- 
ber, — bringing damp and often chilly 
mornings and evenings, the little sufferer 
was more and more confined to the house, 
and at last entirely to his room and bed. 
Campa could scarcely be prevailed upon 
to leave him for even an hour. Her tramps 
with Dennis had been suspended indefi- 
nitely ; yet Dennis, who thought it a sacred 
duty to come over as often as possible, 
wondered whether she, or any one else in 
the house, perceived as plainly as he did 
how fast that young life was flickering to 
its close. The boy himself perceived this 
with merciless clearness, but preserving 
withal an absolute serenity. Once, when 
Campa had left the room, he said to Den- 
nis : 

“Tf I had lived to grow up and be strong 
like other men, I think I should have loved 
a life like yours, all by myself in the woods, 
—that is, if it had not been for Campa. 
I could never have left her if I were not 
called away. Promise me, Dennis Rogers,” 
—he almost always insisted on calling 
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Dennis by his full name, — “to come and 
see her sometimes, when I am gone,” he 
added, in his impassioned way. “ She will 
miss me a good deal at first, and she — 
well, never mind that now, but promise 
me, for I am going soon, very soon. No; 
don’t try to tell me anything else ; I know 
better, and so do you. But don’t speak 
of it to Campa, or any of them ; they will 
learn soon enough. Don’t try to com- 
fort me; I don’t need it. I am glad to 
go. People are very good to me here, but 
I have suffered a great deal, and —I want 
to see God !” 


IV. 


Ir came even sooner than Dennis had 
anticipated. He had left Tim, late one 
afternoon, with high fever, yet otherwise 
not worse than usual. But the next morn- 
ing, when he was scarcely dressed, a bare- 
foot boy came to his door with a note from 
Campa, evidently written in_ breathless 
haste: “Tim has had a very bad night. 
He is sinking fast, and asks for you. Pray 
come at once.” And Dennis had lost no 
time in obeying the summons. It was now 
two weeks since the simple funeral proces- 
sion had passed down into the little grave- 
yard at the foot of the hill, and Dennis 
had gone back to his old, cherished ways 
of life; or rather he tried to do so, with 
desperate but unavailing effort. One scene, 
one figure at the death-bed, haunted him 
with maddening persistency, more even 
than the memory of the boy himself, with 
his brave, beautiful words and his trans- 
figured face. 

They had all been in the room, the cap- 
tain and Aunt Sabina, and the three old 
servants ; even Dash, who crouched motion- 
less at the foot of the bed. ‘Tim had lain 
very still for a few moments, his fluttering 
breath failing, when suddenly he raised 
one hand and touched Campa, who was 
kneeling by him with her face buried in 
the counterpane ; and when she looked he 
several times motioned her towards Dennis, 
who stood near the window holding back 
the curtain, for the dying boy had asked 
to see the sun. Then a radiant smile came 
upon the white lips, and he closed his eyes. 
Campa, as if in obedience to his wish, had 
risen and turned towards Dennis with out- 
stretched hands ; but suddenly, as Dennis, 
himself too deeply moved to speak, was 
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about to grasp her hands in his own un- 
steady ones, she turned abruptly from him, 
and with an uncontrollable sob, threw her- 
self into the arms of Aunt Sabina. Then, 
while the captain knelt, Dennis, feeling 
almost like an intruder upon the sacred- 
ness of this grief, had stolen softly from the 
room and from the house. 

He pondered over it all for the hun- 
dredth time, as he sat at his lonely noon- 
day meal, that was often now put away 
almost untasted, and could never arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion. Tim had 
meant, as clearly as words could have ex- 
pressed it, that Campa was henceforth to 
look to him as a companion, friend, and 
brother. But Campa herself—did she 
refuse to accept him as such, or why had 
she turned from him in that solemn mo- 
ment with that strange expression in her 
tear-dimmed eyes? It could not be be- 
cause she did not trust him or know how 
much he cared for her. Would their tramps 
together ever be renewed, now that Octo- 
ber had come, with its brilliant autumn 
foliage and mellow sunshine and asters and 
golden-rod ? What would she do with her- 
self now that the one great care of her life 
was taken away ? 

As for himself, he spent his days as un- 
satisfactorily as could be imagined. He 
had made several excursions to distant 
points, but somehow everything without 
doors and within, reading or writing, dig- 
ging or carpentering, had grown “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable”; and the botany had 
advanced scarcely more than two pages in 
the two weeks. ‘The old spirit of restless- 
ness and discontent had taken possession 
of him again, and the more he struggled to 
shake it off, the more hopelessly he seemed 
to become involved in it. Through it all, 
he was conscious, -with an immense impa- 
tience with himself, that his heart reached 
out after Campa, as the one help that could 
bring back peace to his disordered exist- 
ence. More than once Tim’s words came 
into his mind: “I think I should have 
liked a life like yours, alone in the woods 
—if it had not been for Campa!” But 
all these reflections did not bring Campa 
back. He had not seen her since the day 
of Tim’s death, nor even heard from her 
in any way, though he had twice, conquer- 
ing a hesitation that was as inexplicable to 
him as everything else of late, and mind- 
ful of the promise given to the dead boy, 
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gone over to see the family and more es- 
pecially Campa. But she had not been 
visible, being on one occasion out walking, 
and on another away on a farm some miles 
off, spending the day with a friend. At 
last, tired of thus vaguely waiting, and hav- 
ing no sign of any kind from her, Dennis 
sat down to write her a note, which he 
took at once to the village post-office : 

“ Will you not, dear Campa, come over the day 


after to-morrow, for a nice long tramp with me, if 
the sun is out? I sorely miss my little comrade, 


and have some new things to show her. I will 
wait till nine o’clock. 
“Your affectionate 
“ DENNIS.” 


The day came, but it brought neither 
Campa nor any word from her, though he 
waited till half-past ten, and then set off 
alone, in a gloomy and dejected frame of 
mind, wondering what could be the matter. 
He went to the village that evening, and 
again at noon the next day, but his box 
was always empty. He made some excuse 
to go a third time, buying two pounds of 
sugar, though he still had a plentiful supply 
in his brown jar; for the post-master, 
who was also grocer and dry-goods dealer, 
must wonder at his sudden eagerness for 
letters, and, indeed, had asked, “ Any of 
your folks sick at home?” But he met 
with the same ill success. As he wended 
his way homeward he suddenly recollected 
that to-morrow was his mother’s birthday, 
and that he must go to town to see her. 
When he left her for his sojourn in the 
woods, she had exacted a solemn promise 
that he would come back every year to 
spend with her that day and one of the 
Christmas holidays. 

He set off the next day accordingly, for 
a flying trip to town. But the “great heap 
of bricks and mortar” appeared to him 
more odious than ever, despite his mother’s 
genial presence there, and he hurried away 
again the very next morning, with an ach- 
ing sense of homesickness for his quiet 
woods, that made the speed of the express 
train seem as a snail’s pace. As he came 
up on foot from the little town three miles 
away, where the train had dropped him, 
and the dusky pines that sheltered his cabin 
gradually came in sight, he could have 
given a cry of infinite relief and pleasure. 

But stop! He would take one more 
glance at his box in the village post-office, 

—the very last, he vowed to himself, as 
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he turned out of his way for a quarter of 
amile. Yes, there was a letter this time ! 
addressed in the same clear, rather odd, 
yet dainty characters he had seen once be- 
fore and so well remembered. It gave 
him, he scarcely knew why, a kind of start 
to look upon them again, and he hastily 
shoved the letter into his breast-pocket, 
and walked away. But not a hundred 
paces on he stood still, took it out again, 
and nervously broke the seal. 
She wrote : 


“No, dear Dennis, I thank you from my heart, 
again and again, for all your kindness to me and 
darling Tim, but I cannot join you again in one of 
our old tramps — never perhaps, certainly not for 
a long time to come. I have resolved upon this 
entirely of my own accord, and as the only thing 
possible to do; but I implore you never to ask me, 
nor try to discover the reasons for this decision. 
Only believe that they are good and strong ones, 
or I never should have submitted to them. I 
waited some days before I could say this; but it 
must be said, and now that it is done, I feel that 
I have acted right, and hope you will forgive 

“Your ever grateful friend, 
“CAMPA DALTON.” 


Dennis felt a hot flush rush over him 
again and again, and the letters seemed to 
dance before him, as his eye flew over the 
curious page. A sudden sinking of the 
heart came upon him, and the landscape 
began to, flicker and swim, and he sat 
down on a stone by the roadside, covering 
his face with his hand. 

She would not come to walk with him 
again, — never, she said,—nor was there 
any hint that they might ever meet again 
in any other way! Was this, then, to be 
an eternal farewell from his dear little 
comrade, to whom his heart, now that she 
seemed suddenly removed into unattainable 
distance, went out more hungrily than ever ? 
And why, w/y, immortal gods? He read 
the note again, three and four times over, 
but all remained as dark as before. What 
could it all mean? 

More than once shaking his head in 
puzzled despair, he rose at last and trudged 
wearily on. The joy of home-coming had 
all gone out of his soul; he was conscious 
only of a sickening sense of bleak desola- 
tion, as he finally reached his cabin and 
pushed open the door. 

Yes, it was just the same dismal, chilly, 
cheerless place as ever ; no table laid and 
no fire on the cold hearth— how should 
there have been? Of course there was no 
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one to care for him, or make a welcome 
for him! He consulted his watch. It was 
past three o’clock, and though he had 
tasted nothing since his early breakfast, he 
gave no thought to anything like lunch or 
dinner, but hastily flew from the house 
again. He could not stay within doors ; 
the walls seemed to stifle him. Where he 
was going he neither knew nor cared, so 
long as it was somewhere out under the 
open skies; but mechanically his steps 
turned away from the direction of the 
lake, past the cattle-patch, that seemed in 
some mysterious way to have been the be- 
ginning of all the misery that had of late 
come into his life, off towards the “ Cathe- 
dral.”” Many a time since he first told her 
of it had he come here with Campa, who 
fully shared his enthusiasm for the beauti- 
ful spot. This was the last place in the 
world where he could have shaken off her 
haunting image, even if that had anywhere 
been possible. 

Was such a request as hers — never to 
inquire into the reasons of her strange 
conduct — really binding upon him, bind- 
ing upon any man of honor? He could 
not come to any clear decision on that 
subject. Only one thing seemed certain 
—that things could not remain long in 
their present maddening condition. 

Gradually, as he wandered about among 
the smooth, beautiful stems, whose dark 
crowns met high above his head, it seemed 
as if some quieting influence went out 
from the solemn stillness of the forest, and 
filtered down upon the troubled waters of 
his soul. He grew more calm, and felt 
that some capacity for clearly viewing the 
situation was returning to him. But sud- 
denly, stepping from behind a great trunk, 
he stopped short, and half started back. 
Before him, not ten paces distant, on 
the stump of a tree, sat Campa. She had 
taken off her hat, but her bright head was 
in shadow, and only about the hem of her 
skirt played a strip of dim sunlight. There 
was a sketch-book on her lap, and she held 
a pencil in her hand, but it was very plain 
that her heart was not in her work ; for 
occasionally she paused and leaned list- 
lessly against the stem of a young tree be- 
side her, and once she quickly raised her 
head and looked around half anxiously, 
like a startled fawn. But finding that all 
remained quiet, she resumed her pencil, 
with an apparent determination to accom- 
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plish something. ‘The thick carpeting of 
moss had deadened the sound of Dennis’s 
steps, and she did not dream of his near- 
ness, nor how intently, with all his soul in 
the hungry look, and almost holding his 
breath, he stood watching her. She looked 
very sober and womanly in her dark, simple 
dress, and she was pale, with a strangely 
pathetic, wistful expression in her eyes, 
that too sadly recalled Tim’s, and sent a 
pang to Dennis’s heart. And suddenly it 
burst upon him that she was indeed a 
woman, and that he Joved her with all the 
powers of his soul, —as a man loves the 
one woman in the world to him, without 
whom there can be for him neither peace 
nor happiness in life. 

Oh, God, how blind he had been! 
This, this, then, had been the meaning of 
all! In the flash of that revelation, all 
his former theories, all the narrow, selfish, 
petty schemes he had built up, melted 
away as in a stream of fire ; all his old life 
dropped from him forever. He saw before 
him his dusky cabin in the woods, but 
from it seemed to go out throbbing circles 
of light, that rolled further and _ further, 
till they ended in a wide, sunny field 
where he and Campa were walking hand 
in hand. 

It had all overwhelmed him with the 
force of a sudden shock. Trembling from 
head to foot, and with the last drop of 
color gone from his face, he threw out one 
hand to steady himself against the tree 
that had till now concealed him. And 
Campa! Did she, could she,—he did 
not venture to finish the question to him 
self. He only knew that he must speak 
to her that instant, that there must be 
clearness between them at last — whatever 
the result. He clenched his hands tightly, 
as all the possibilities rushed before him. 
But there also came to him a desperate 
courage. He waited yet another moment, 
and then stepped from behind the tree 
before her. 

“Why, Campa, my dear little —little 
sister!” he said, with a great effort, strug 
gling hard to speak as naturally as pos- 
sible. ‘Iam so glad—” 

But it was of no use; he had overrated 
his strength, and his voice failed him. 

She had started to her feet, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise and almost terror on 
her white lips, while the pencil and sketch- 
book slid unheeded to the ground. 
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“ Dennis !”’ she stammered, and a flood 
of color rushed over cheek and brow. She 
was trembling so violently, that she too 
instinctively grasped at the slender tree 
near her, while Dennis remained standing 
before her. 

“ Campanula,” he said again, in a voice 
almost drowned by the wild beating of his 
heart, ““I have been away in town for a 
day, and only just found your letter. What 
does it all mean, — why will you not come 
to me any more? You bid me never to 
ask, but I cannot obey you. I have a 
right to know !” 

She stood with downcast eyes, and her 
lips moved as if to answer, but no 
sound came from them. ‘Then there burst 
from him in uncontrollable passion, almost 
fiercely: “I love you, Campa; why have 
you deserted me?” 

She looked up now, the tears stream- 
ing from her eyes, and threw her arms 
about his neck, with the stifled cry, “ Den- 
nis, Dennis, because I loved you so well 
that I dared not come again, for I feared 
that you — you —”’ 

He pressed her to his heart, kissing 
again and again the sweet lips now so will- 
ingly yielded to his own. 

“Campa, Campa—my darling — my 
sweet wild-flower!” was all he could 
whisper. 

“Oh, how glad Tim 
to know this — darling 


would have been 
said 


Tim!” she 
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softly between tears and smiles, raising her 
head from his breast. 

“ He knew it, beloved, I am confident ! 
He was so strangely wise about everything, 
be sure that he saw all this coming from 
the very first; he knew more about you 
and me than we knew ourselves !” 

“T believe it !’”’ she said musingly. “ He 
spoke of you once or twice in a way I did 
not understand, — not then and not till, — 
till the day he left us. Then when he 
seemed to wish me to go to you, and | 
looked into your face, I suddenly knew 
that —that—” She hesitated, while he 
looked down into her eyes with infinite 
tenderness. Then she added in a low 
whisper, “Oh, how deeply I loved you!” 
And when he permitted her to speak again, 
“ And you, Dennis?” she asked. 

“Oh, my darling, I believe now that | 
loved you from the first moment I saw 
your sweet face! But I did not know it, 
I did not wish to know it, poor, blind fool 
that I was! I fancied in my wretched 
pride that I had planned out my life very 
surely for the next few years.” 

She glanced up at him very shyly. ‘ You 
are not—sorry?” she questioned, in a 
low tone. 

“Sorry !”” he repeated, with so radiant a 
smile that she nestled closer to his heart once 
more. “ Ah, Tim, dear, dear Tim ! — Yes ; 
life in the woods here alone would have 
been very pleasant — except for Campa !”’ 
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SWALLOWS. 


By Mrs. A. H. Weld. 


NE swallow does 
not make a sum- 
mer.” Yet 
how gladly do 
we hail this 
early bearer 
ot good tid- 
ings, for we 
are sure 
soon to hear 
the twitter 
of flocks of 
the sociable 
little crea- 
tures whirl- 
ing through the air, 
or perched in rows on the ridgepole of the 
barn, or on the telegraph wire. Then, in- 
deed, may we look for genial skies and 
balmy airs, and know that summer is fol- 
lowing closely on, with flowers and sun- 
shine in her train. 

The swallow (A/irundo) forms, with its 
numerous genera, the family /7irundinide. 
There are nearly a hundred species of this 
bird. It is the most ubiquitous of the 
feathered tribe, being well known over all 
Europe, even in Norway and Sweden; it 
is also common in Africa, and has been 
seen on islands at the equator. 

The birds of this family are remarkable 
for the swiftness and beauty of their flight. 
Preying upon insects which they catch in 
the air, and performing all of their bodily 
functions, except that of sleeping, on the 
wing, they may be seen now circling at 
dizzy heights, mere specks sporting among 
the clouds, now teeding and caressing their 
mates in mid-air, and again careering 
through the crowded streets and away 
over the fields, or skimming the surface of 
lakes and rivers, sometimes dipping to 
drink as they go. The wonderful power 
of vision which enables the swallow to cap- 
ture its prey, and ensures its safety in its 
rapid flight, does not, however, serve to 
guard it from accident, for in its eager 
flight it sometimes dashes against a wall 
or cliff, and falls stunned and dying. 

The gape of the swallow is very great, 
extending to a point below the eye, en- 








abling the bird, as it flies with mouth wide 
open, to catch large insects, great numbers 
of which it destroys ; but as its favorite in- 
sects are mostly innocent, in some cases 
even useful species, the swallow is not 
really so beneficial to man as those birds 
which occasionally add a grain of corn or 
a cherry to their diet of noxious insects. 

The migration of swallows, now recog- 
nized as an unquestioned fact, was long a 
matter of dispute. Many naturalists be- 
lieved that they remained in a torpid state 
during the winter months, hidden in holes 
and hollow trees; and the well-authenti- 
cated fact that occasionally swallows have 
been found in Europe in this condition, 
and that on being exposed to the warmth 
they have revived, confirmed them in this 
opinion. It was believed also by many 
that swallows spent the winter “ immersed 
under the ice at the bottom of ponds and 
beneath the water of the sea.’’ It was even 
gravely asserted that they were found in 
‘‘ great clusters at the bottom of lakes, with 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and foot to 
foot” ; also, that ‘‘ they sometimes assem- 
bled in numbers on a reed, till it broke 
and sunk them to the bottom,” and that 
their immersion was preceded by “a kind 
of dirge which lasted a quarter of an hour.” 
This idea of submersion arose, perhaps, 
from the fact that when about to migrate, 
these birds assemble in great numbers about 
lakes and rivers, and then suddenly disap- 
pear. Herodotus mentions an Egyptian 
swallow which does not migrate, and the 
swallows of Java, it is said, “never re- 
move.” 

The most common species of swallow in 
New England are the chimney-swallow, or 
American swift, the barn-swallow, the house- 
swallow, and the sand-swallow, the last two 
named being called also martins. These 
four birds, with other less familiar members 
of the family, are generally confounded, 
and called indiscriminately “ swallows.” 
The different species can be easily recog- 
nized, however, while on the wing. The 
long forked tail and free curving flight of 
the swallow distinguish it from the swift, 
which is a larger bird, with shorter tail, 
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entirely black, and has a somewhat zigzag 
“one-armed” flight. The flight of the 
house-swallow, or martin, is less sustained 
than that of the barn-swallow ; the tail is 
but slightly forked, and has conspicuous 
white feathers on the upper covert. The 
sand-swallow, or martin, is smaller than 
any of the others, of sober colors, and 
rapid, but less widely circling flight. 

The swift, or chimney-swallow (which 
Samuels, in his work on birds, does not, as 
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itself to the work of building its nest. Its 
familiar habit of nesting in the shelter of 
human habitations, and its fearless, trust- 
ful disposition, make it a favorite, almost 
sacred, bird. It is generally sagacious in 
locating its nest, but White tells us of some 
of these birds which built year after year 
in the corner of certain windows that were 
too narrow to protect the nests, and they 
were washed down by every hard rain. “It 
was piteous to see them at work when their 
nests were half destroyed, 
yet they never changed their 
aspect or house.” The house- 
swallow is widely distributed 
over the earth; a sea-captain 
once told me that he had 
met with it in Iceland. 
The little sand-swallow, 
avoiding the neighborhood 
of man, builds its nest at the 
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do most naturalists, place in 
the family of /Zirundinide), 
builds in unused chimneys 
its nest of sticks, which it 
gathers on the wing ; throw- 
ing itself bodily against a 
dead twig, it seizes it si- 
multaneously with feet and 
bill, and giving it a quick 
jerk, breaks it off and bears 
it away in its claws to the 
chimney, against the sides 
of which it glues the stick with its own 
saliva, forming a rough nest without lining. 

The chimney-swallow is almost a noc- 
turnal bird. Sleeping one summer in the 
front chamber of a farm-house, I often 
heard the swallows going in and out of 
the chimney in the night, making a noise 
like the rumble of thunder. In pleasant 
weather they kept this up all night, thus 
effectually “ murdering sleep.” 

The house-swallow, or martin, is the first 
of the family to appear in the spring, com- 
ing early in April, but sporting about till 
the middle of May before it fairly settles 
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bottom of holes in sandy banks which 
it has excavated with its bill. The depth 
of these holes varies. The high sand- 
banks of the St. Croix River in Maine are 
studded with holes made by this bird. 
When a child I have often lain down on 
the grass above, and reaching over have 
thrust my arm into the holes till I have 
touched the nests of loose hay and feathers. 
Others again were excavated to the depth 
of two or even three feet. A gentleman 
told me that as he was sailing through the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, he observed that the 
bluffs of an island were completely honey- 
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combed by these swallows, and when a 
pistol was fired from the deck of the ves- 
sel they rushed from their holes, myriads 
of the startled birds filling the air. 

The barn-swallow is the handsomest of 
the group —a glossy blue above, with a 
collar of the same on the upper part of 
the breast, harmonizing with the deep 
chestnut of the throat and chin. Its nest 
is made of mud and straw, mixed with the 
saliva of the bird, and is lined with a 
layer of grass, which is covered with 
feathers. It is built under the eaves of 
houses, or on the rafters in barns and 
other buildings. An account is given of 
a nest being built in the loop of a rope 
hanging from a peg in the roof of a barn. 
Swallows are not usually considered as 
having any claim to be called song-birds, 
but the barn-swallow has a soft trilling 
song, ending in a full rising note. 

I watched with interest one summer the 
domestic life of a pair of these birds, who, 
forsaking the barn where dozens of their 
kindred reared their young and conducted 
their housekeeping after the most approved 
bird style, had chosen to build under an 
open shed, much frequented by the chil- 
dren in their play, and by the family gen- 
erally. Undismayed, they flew confidingly 
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in and out, even when we placed a ladder 
up against the rafter, from which perch we 
watched them at their work. When the 
structure was completed we amused our- 
selves by tossing up feathers and watching 
the birds’ frantic efforts to catch them all ; 
when one floated down softly on wee Nel- 
lie’s sunny curls, Mr. Swallow made a bold 
swoop and captured it. 
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What a thick, soft lining that nest had, 
to be sure! and when four dainty eggs 
had been laid in it, Madam Swallow made 
one more effort, which resulted in a queer 
little egg of half the natural size, like the 
“runt” eggs often laid by hens at the 
end of the season. While the female pa- 
tiently sat upon the eggs, the male was 
very attentive, often sitting by her on a 
shelf-like projection which they had _ built 
on one side of the nest. He dutifully 
took his turn upon the eggs whenever 
she committed them to his care, in order 
that she might go abroad for food and 
exercise. At length there were four bird- 
lings in the nest, and then indeed the 
parent birds led a busy life. To feed those 
four wide-open mouths gave work enough 
to keep them on the wing from early morn 
till late evening. It was interesting to see 
with what precision they fed each in turn, 
never feeding one bird the second time 
till all had been served. One of these 
nestlings developed into a pure white bird, 
an albino; for this is a “ freak of nature” 
not unknown among swallows. This beau- 
tiful little creature became the pet and 
pride of us all ; and while the swallows be- 
haved with becoming modesty, it may be 
doubted if they were wholly insensible to 
the distinction thus unexpectedly 
conferred upon them. 

When the time came for the 
little ones to leave the nest, an 
unforeseen difficulty arose. The 
old birds chirped and chippered, 
coaxed and scolded, but to no 
avail ; the little ones could not be 
persuaded to trust themselves on 
their untried wings. After much 
fruitless endeavor the parent birds 
flew to the barn, and soon returned 
with quite a flock of swallows, to 
whose wisdom and experience they 
seemed to have appealed in this 
dilemma. The newcomers circled 
about the nest; alighting on its 
edge, they would dart to the 
ground, then¢ springing into the air, wheel 
around and around, uttering all the time 
cries of encouragement. But the cowardly 
babies looked over the edge of the nest, 
and with feeble peeps fluttered back into 
it. At last, seeming to be exasperatef by 
the stupidity of the young birds, the neigh- 
bors with much chattering returned to their 
homes. What were their wise reflections 
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concerning this family 
embarrassment we do 
not know ;_ possibly 
they connected it with 
the fact that the parent 
birds had set them- 
selves apart from their 
kindred in the choice 
of a home, and that 
one of their children 
was dressed in a man- 
ner so little in con- 
formity with the time- 
honored fashions of 
their set. 

Left again to their 
own devices, the pa- 
rents seemed to agree 
to postpone further 
effort till the morrow. 
Early the next morning we found 
the female bird flying busily in 
and out. She was not feeding the 
young ones, but hovered about 
the bottom of the nest. We were 
puzzled ; and not less so when 
we saw that she was building on to the 
bottom of the nest. ‘The male bird seemed 
at first to sulk. He scolded the little 
ones, and tried to push them from the nest ; 
but finally, catching inspiration from his 
little wife, he went to work with her, and 
before noon they had built out from the 
bottom of the nest a platform two or three 
inches wide and several inches below the top 
of the nest. ‘Their work completed, they 
went forth and again invited their neighbors 
to assist in carrying out the idea, which it is 
possible had been suggested by some Nes- 
tor of the flock ; — or had Mamma Swallow 
evolved the idea from her own wise little 
head? Arriving at the spot they persuaded 
the delinquents, who were nothing loth, to 
hop down upon this platform; but once 
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down there, they could no longer drop 
back into the nest, and it was narrow and 
dizzy here ; so, while the whole flock flew 
about, coaxing and encouraging, they 
plucked up courage and came down safely. 
Great was the rejoicing among the swallows ; 
and the neighbors, after flying about with 
lightning rapidity, uttering joyful notes of 
congratulation, returned once more to their 
homes, doubtless agreeing that Mr. and 
Mrs. Swallow were after all superior birds 
and that they had an interesting family. 
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SOME OLD DORCHESTER HOUSES. 


By Marion 
N looking at the 
homes of New 
England, there 
is in them so 
much of beau- 
ty, comfort, and 
help fulness, 
that it seems 
natural that 
such homes 
should have 
produced 
men who are 
leaders in so 
many fields. 
Through a 
hundred years and 
more the practical 
lines of life have 
been gathering to 
themselves addi- 
tional beauty, as 
wealth and leisure 
have grown more general, unti! to-day the 
most simple and inexpensive home will 
show a touch of dainty beauty, if the home- 
maker has been a woman, determining 
things according to her own ideas, and not 
giving a general order to the professional 
furnisher ; for home life more than all else 
demands the heart and hand of woman. 
The charming hospitality of colonial days 
demanded spacious rooms, while the courtly 
grace of those days selected many severe 
forms of furnishing, which to the present 
generation seem far removed from comfort. 
Architecture and house furnishing run the 
scale of fashion, producing many quaint 
conceits ; but after long circuits the fancy 
of the furnisher returns to early loves, and 
colonial touches are revived on house fa- 
cades and in many interiors, producing 
pleasing effects, as the old and new fancies 
are skilfully united. Houses in New Eng- 
land built a hundred years ago show great 
strength in the walls, and very careful atten- 
tion to every part of the building. There 
is a massive background to work upon, and 
in many instances the heavy hand of time 
has touched lightly those homes which 
were so well constructed. 
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In the Dorchester district of Boston 
there are several of these old houses, no- 
tably the Governor Eustis house, where a 
lavish hospitality reigned over a hundred 
years ago, from the date of William Eus- 
tis’s entrance into the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in 1788, to his occupation of the 
gubernatorial chair of the state in 1823. 
This house was very elaborate in furnish- 
ing, and possessed many fine architectural 
features, which were enhanced by the broad 
lawns spreading on every side, forming a 
picturesque setting to the old manor house. 
Some years ago the property passed into 
the hands of strangers, and to-day the 
building is merely an apartment house, and 
the broad lawns are covered with small 
cottage homes. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
example of colonial decorative treatment 
than is shown in the large house, located 
on Dudley Street, opposite Howard Ave 
nue, on what is popularly called the Taylor 
estate. This property embraces a large 
tract of land, bounded by graceful flower 
ing shrubs, while majestic elms tower far 
above the hospitable-looking house. A 
long row of abandoned green-houses lines 
one side of the circular carriage-drive, and 
the stables were long since given over to 
the fury of the elements without remon 
strance. But the house itself is stately 
and beautiful still, whether one visits it in 
spring-time, when a mass of apple-blos- 
soms makes a bower of dainty beauty ; in 
midsummer, when the dense cool shade 
makes a fairyland of the green sward and 
arched walks ; or during the short winter 
days, when snow and ice seem to enhance 
the charm of this old home. 

To reach the house one must mount 
quite a flight of broad stone steps. ‘The 
ponderous door swings open, and we are 
ushered into a large, square hall, large 
enough to hold a cosy suburban cottage. 
This entrance-hall is imposing, with its dim 
light, which comes from a broad window 
halfway up the staircase, which is located 
on the left of the entrance, and forms one 
of the picturesque features of the house. 
Passing beneath an arch of great artistic 
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beauty, a broad passage leads to the long 
French windows which open upon the bal- 
cony, and one can in fancy see the grand 
dames who swept along these corridors, 
breathing the perfumed air from the gar- 
dens, touched without doubt during the 
long summer days by a breath of east wind 
from Dorchester Bay. Returning to the 
interior, one ascends the staircase, to be 
charmed by the ease of ascent; for the 
stairs are ideal in construction, low and 
broad, and the balustrade is of rosewood, 
rich with the colors of a century, while 
along the centre line there is a delicate 








tracery of inlaid wood, exquisite in form 
and tone. Above us there is a ceiling 
design, unique, elaborate, and _ beautiful, 
which for symmetry it would be difficult to 
find a counterpart. ‘The work is stucco, 
and the odd fancies are finely wrought, in 
odd corners, which the rambling lines of 
the upper rooms compel. In the entrance- 
hall again we have directly in front of 
us folding doors opening into the break- 
fast-room, which is bright and sunny, be- 
ing lighted by a large bay-window. ‘The 
walls are covered by an odd old paper of 
the peculiar landscape pattern found only 














The Swan House — Rear View. 
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By Marion A. McBride. 


N looking at the 
homes of New 
England, there 
is in them so 
much of beau- 
ty, comfort, and 
help fulness, 
that it seems 
natural that 
such homes 
should have 
‘@ produced 
J men who are 
1 leaders in so 
many fields. 
Through a 
hundred years and 
more the practical 
| lines of life have 
been gathering to 
themselves addi- 
tional beauty, as 
wealth and leisure 
have grown more general, until! to-day the 
most simple and inexpensive home will 
show a touch of dainty beauty, if the home- 
maker has been a woman, determining 
things according to her own ideas, and not 
giving a general order to the professional 
furnisher ; for home life more than all else 
demands the heart and hand of woman. 
The charming hospitality of colonial days 
demanded spacious rooms, while the courtly 
grace of those days selected many severe 
forms of furnishing, which to the present 
generation seem far removed from comfort. 
Architecture and house furnishing run the 
scale of fashion, producing many quaint 
conceits ; but after long circuits the fancy 
of the furnisher returns to early loves, and 
colonial touches are revived on house fa- 
cades and in many interiors, producing 
pleasing effects, as the old and new fancies 
are skilfully united. Houses in New Eng- 
land built a hundred years ago show great 
strength in the walls, and very careful atten- 
tion to every part of the building. There 
is a massive background to work upon, and 
in many instances the heavy hand of time 
has touched lightly those homes which 
were so well constructed. 





In the Dorchester district of Boston 
there are several of these old houses, no- 
tably the Governor Eustis house, where a 
lavish hospitality reigned over a hundred 
years ago, from the date of William Eus- 
tis’s entrance into the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in 1788, to his occupation of the 
gubernatorial chair of the state in 1823. 
This house was very elaborate in furnish- 
ing, and possessed many fine architectural 
features, which were enhanced by the broad 
lawns spreading on every side, forming a 
picturesque setting to the old manor house. 
Some years ago the property passed into 
the hands of strangers, and to-day the 
building is merely an apartment house, and 
the broad lawns are covered with small 
cottage homes. 

It would be difficult to find a better 
example of colonial decorative treatment 
than is shown in the large house, located 
on Dudley Street, opposite Howard Ave- 
nue, on what is popularly called the ‘Taylor 
estate. This property embraces a large 
tract of land, bounded by graceful flower 
ing shrubs, while majestic elms tower far 
above the hospitable-looking house. A 
long row of abandoned green-houses lines 
one side of the circular carriage-drive, and 
the stables were long since given over to 
the fury of the elements without remon- 
strance. But the house itself is stately 
and beautiful still, whether one visits it in 
spring-time, when a mass of apple-blos- 
soms makes a bower of dainty beauty ; in 
midsummer, when the dense cool shade 
makes a fairyland of the green sward and 
arched walks ; or during the short winter 
days, when snow and ice seem to enhance 
the charm of this old home. 

To reach the house one must mount 
quite a flight of broad stone steps. The 
ponderous door swings open, and we are 
ushered into a large, square hall, large 
enough to hold a cosy suburban cottage. 
This entrance-hall is imposing, with its dim 
light, which comes from a broad window 
halfway up the staircase, which is located 
on the left of the entrance, and forms one 
of the picturesque features of the house. 
Passing beneath an arch of great artistic 
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beauty, a broad passage leads to the long 
French windows which open upon the bal- 
cony, and one can in fancy see the grand 
dames who swept along these corridors, 
breathing the perfumed air from the gar- 
dens, touched without doubt during the 
long summer days by a breath of east wind 
from Dorchester Bay. Returning to the 
interior, one ascends the staircase, to be 
charmed by the ease of ascent; for the 
stairs are ideal in construction, low and 
broad, and the balustrade is of rosewood, 
rich with the colors of a century, while 
along the centre line there is a delicate 
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tracery of inlaid wood, exquisite in form 
and tone. Above us there is a ceiling 
design, unique, elaborate, and beautiful, 
which for symmetry it would be difficult to 
find a counterpart. ‘The work is stucco, 
and the odd fancies are finely wrought, in 
odd corners, which the rambling lines of 
the upper rooms compel. In the entrance- 
hall again we have directly in front of 
us folding doors opening into the break- 
fast-room, which is bright and sunny, be- 
ing lighted by a large bay-window. ‘The 
walls are covered by an odd old paper of 
the peculiar landscape pattern found only 














The Swan House — Rear View. 
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Section of Mantel in the Drawing-Room of the Swan House. 


in the better class of colonial houses. This paper is manu- 
factured by the house of Zuber & Co., established in 1794, 
in Germany, where the printing is still done on blocks bear- 
ing the design. ‘This is the oldest paper-house in the world, 
and it manufactures its own papers, and makes its own 
colors. 

Along the cornice is thrown a fine carved tracery. The 
lower half of the wall space is panelled, and the border 
corresponds to the cornice in design and workmanship. 
At the right of the entrance-hall we enter the dining-hall, a 
long, handsome room, lighted by five windows reaching to 
the floor. The cornice is very elaborate here, and the long 
windows are wide and high, fitted with folding inside blinds, 
secured in a primitive but effective fashion, particularly in 
the front windows, which open upon tiny balconies of wrought 
iron, which show a graceful fancy, developed in the black 
lines which are now curiously coated with rust. Opposite 
the dining-room is a library, with quaint mantel carvings, 
fluted pilasters surmounted by figures of Bacchus and Ceres, 
while above the door-posts other mythological figures pose. 
In this room there is a deep vault, and the key to this 
treasure-house has the artistic touch which belongs to every- 
thing here, and gives an air of refinement and quiet elegance 
which proves that architects and household decoration were 
considered essentials in New England in the early days of 
the republic. 

The drawing-room occupies the centre of the second floor, 
presenting one of the finest interiors to be found in this part 
of the country. The vaulted ceiling is elaborately decorated in stucco, while the cornice 
bears deep-cut designs in conventional form. Doors and casings bear the graceful 
drooping garlands which everywhere mark the decorative treatment of colonial days. 
This drawing-room seems fitted for hospitality, and there is a charming touch of patri- 
otism displayed in the ornamentation of the door-posts, whose caps are made in panel 
form, bearing upon the centre space an emblematic group consisting of the American 
eagle standing guard over the shield, about which are garlands of laurel. The front 
parlor is long, lighted by a large bay-window, which overlooks the grounds and drive- 
way ; while the back parlor opens by long French windows upon a bewitching nook, in 
balcony form, from which one can look into birds’ nests and the dense foliage of grand 
old trees. These parlors are flanked by square rooms on either side, and a very 
romantic thing it is to visit some of these cosy, odd-shaped rooms, which can be 
accomplished by mounting a back staircase from the small square hall between the 
breakfast and dining rooms on the first floor. Following along a dark passage until a 
group of doors is reached, we come toa suite of pretty rooms on the second floor ; 
but mounting another flight of stairs, we follow along a passage which tells very plainly 
that we are under the eaves. There are deep closets here which would delight any 
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housekeeper, and we pass several deep re- 
cesses before we reach the door which 
opens into a veritable “sky parlor.” ‘This 
room is about ten by sixteen feet, built up 
square on the roof, lighted by four large 
windows; there are floods of sunshine 
pouring in here from morning till night ; 
and the view over the tree tops is grand, 
as we can see beyond the tossing foliage 
the deep blue of the sea, dotted by white 
sails and occasional darker lines of smoke, 
which mark an out-going steamer. 

In the middle distance the golden dome 
of the State House on Beacon Hill flashes 
a welcome, and the dull gray shaft of 
Bunker Hill is outlined against the _bril- 
liant sky. ‘This room was evidently a pet 
sanctum for somebody, for in one corner 
there is a fireplace, faced with the old 
English printed tile, showing a slightly 
toned background, upon which are quaint 
vases and pictures ‘developed in deep 
green tones, with heavy and distinct shad- 


ings. ‘The iron fire-dogs and low fenders 
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ing closets fill the corners of the dressing- 
room, while the ‘clothes-press”’ is a 
model, by following which a modern 
architect could render himself a public 
benefactor. Instead of iron hooks to hold 
clothing, there are substantial and conven- 
ient wooden pegs cut to perfection as 
hangers. 

This room in mid-air, bathed in sunshine 
and flooded with the glorious sunset light 
of a hundred years, is an ideal room for 
any literary women, and it is easy to fancy 
the writer of the first American novel made 
this her retreat and literary home; for 
Sarah Wentworth Apthorp, whose story, 
The Power of Sympathy, was written in 
1787, was a resident of this house for many 
years after her marriage to Mr. Perez 
Morton. She was well known as a writer 
of short poems, which appeared in the 
Massachusetts Magazine under the nom de 
plume of “ Phililenia.” Mrs. Morton was a 
charming hostess, and her literary ventures 
were highly praised by professional and 
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The Taylor House. 


are of classic design. The window cas- 
ings and doors are plain here, but heavy 
and finely moulded ; and there are cor- 
ner closets, and an old-fashioned “ swing- 
table ” that looks rather “ literary.” Yawn- 


society people, while Robert Treat Paine 
styled her the “ American Sappho.” 

This old mansion house was the resi- 
dence of Mr. Morton, who was Speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
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tatives from 1806 to 1811, and attorney- 
general of the state from 1811 to 1832. 
He died in this house in 1837. Mr. 
Morton was born in Plymouth, November 
3, 1751, and graduated from Harvard 
College in 1771.. He was very active in 
Revolutionary affairs, delivering the  fu- 
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house, a rambling old structure, is known 
as the Swan House, and was built about 
1796. The old ‘ Round House” is a 
local name attaching to the place, from 
the fact that the centre of the house is 
round, this peculiar form being carried up 
two stories, although there is only one 








French Window in the Back Parlor of the Taylor House. 


neral oration of General Joseph Warren, in 
April, 1775, representing the civic author- 
ities of Boston. 

This old colonial house thus has many 
claims to poetry and beauty ; but the steady 
march of improvement in this portion of 
the city will ere long remove the ancient 
landmark, or change its surroundings, for 
the land is valuable, and modern fashion- 
able life demands other expression. Yet 
with all the advance in building methods 
and artistic furnishing, many elaborate and 
costly modern residences are exact repro- 
ductions of the colonial fancies, both in 
form and finish. 

Across the road from this artistic old 
home is another specimen of architecture, 
quaint and pretty in outline, an odd fancy, 
very carefully developed. This mansion 


room. ‘This colonial dining-hall is thirty- 
two feet in diameter, while from the cor- 
nice springs a huge dome-shaped ceiling, 
the centre of which is heavy with floral 
designs in stucco, while trailing garlands 
fall in long lines of beauty over the surface 
to the cornice. The mantel is of pure 
white marble, exquisitely wrought, and 
was brought from Paris. Upon the mantel 
to-day there are rare and lovely vases from 
South America, belonging to the owner of 
the house, who resides here and appre- 
ciates with rare and delicate sentiment all 
the historical features of the place, and 
not only enjoys the air of romance which 
still lingers in odd rooms and corners, but 
welcomes her friends with cordial kindli- 
ness, to share not only pleasant memories 
but present hospitality. 
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The drawing-rooms are long and fitted 
with elaborate mantels of richly colored 
marble ; the windows are broad and high, 
while heavy carvings line the wall spaces, 
touch the doors with added dignity, and 
spread in endless detail over the elaborate 
wooden shutters. The long hallway extends 
the length of the house, and presents quaint 
fancies, picturesque to a marked degree. 
Everywhere there is the same solid, care- 
ful finish, and the rich tones of the wood 
are full of beauty. Colonel James Swan, 
from whom the place takes its name, was 
a native of Scotland, who came to Boston 
in his boyhood. He took a firm stand 
for freedom, and was one of the Tea 
Party in Boston Harbor in December, 
1773, fought as a volunteer at Bunker 
Hill, was Secretary of War for Massachu- 
setts in 1777, and afterward adjutant-gen- 
eral of the state. Madam Swan resided 
in this house until her death in 1825. 


This part of Boston is extremely pic- 
turesque, as the land rises in gentle undu- 
lations, which are crowned with the grace- 
ful elm or majestic maple, and the lowlands 
are rich in vegetation, opening upon long 
vistas of rare pastoral beauty. ‘The house 
has an added charm, on account of a pic- 
turesque location, being built upon a ledge 
of rock locally known as Roxbury pudding- 
stone, a conglomerate rock, which makes 
a fine foundation for tiny creeping vines, 
which mass themselves over the irregular 
surface in summer time, covering with a 
thick, luxuriant verdure the steep wall, 
which rises some fifteen feet above the 
sidewalk, placing the entire estate upon a 
tableland of rare beauty, dotted with shrub- 
bery and shaded by grand old trees. ‘The 
views from here are commanding and ex- 
tensive, and the colonial touches of archi- 
tectural beauty bear comparison with the 
work of modern architectural design, with 





Drawing-Room, Taylor House. 


This home was the centre of a charming 
hospitality during Colonel Swan’s resi- 
dence. General Lafayette and many of 
the Revolutionary heroes were entertained 
here. The neighborhood was famous for 
its social festivities. 


one strong point in favor of the older work, 
that rarely, if ever, does the decorative 
treatment seem to be superfluous ; there is 
a massive background, upon which all this 
decorative treatment rests naturally, grace- 
fully, and enduringly, gathering greater 
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SOME OLD DORCHESTER HOUSES. 





Back of Taylor House, showing Breakfast-Room and Drawing-Room. 


beauty as the days go by ; so that the dainty 
New England home of to-day can look 
both back and up to its predecessor with 
pride and pleasure, remembering that in 
the older days all this fine work represented 
an amount of labor scarce dreamed of to- 
day, when machinery, with its marvellous 
powers, throws so many delicate touches 
of beauty into the commonest things of 
our homes and daily life. The Dorchester 
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houses here noticed are fine instances of 
the excellent work of a century ago in 
domestic architecture ; but in many of the 
old New England towns, and_ especially 
in towns near Boston — Dedham, Milton, 
Medford, Cambridge —we find places 
equally interesting and worthy of our study. 
We have neglected them too much. The 
present is a good time to turn our atten- 
tion to them. 


Lock of Dining-Hall, Taylor House. 








THE TWO MESSAGES. 
By Jessie F. O’ Donnell. 
WAR. 

LEXINGTON, 1775.1 


Voices through darkness, voices through day, 
Ring through the light and the evening’s gray ; 
Voices from horsemen who, riding afar, 
Bear a grim message —a message of war: 
“Life has been taken! Come! Up and away!” 


Swiftly they gallop by day and by night, 

Stop at each town in their fear-wingéd flight, — 
Stop but an instant to utter the cry: 
“ Onward to Boston, to conquer or die! 

War has begun! Haste ye all to the fight!” 


Village to village sendeth the word ; 

To their foundations the mountains are stirred ; 
Forest and prairie the messages sweep ; 
Streamlet and river resistlessly leap, 

Till from the ocean their echoes are heard. 


Cliff calls to cliff, and the valleys reply ; 

Pines of the northland waft onward the cry ; 
Southern palmettoes next catch up the tale ; 
Winds of the mountains respond with a wail ; 

Faintly the breezes repeat it and sigh. 


Kinsman and brother and father and son 

Shout to each other: “The war has begun!” 
Farmers unfasten their teams from the plow, — 
Deadlier work than the tillage now ; — 

Seizes the hunter his powder and gun. 


Pastors, dismissing their flocks at the call, 
Rush to their homes for their swords on the wall ; 
Womanly fingers make the straps tight, 
Lover and husband send forth to the fight. 
Danger and death there —and freedom for all! 


Loud from the mountain, and hoarse from the sea, 
Angry, exultant, and savage with glee, 

Ever the voices are echoing far, 

Rousing the world with the message of war. 
“War! war! it is war! We will fight and be free!” 

1 “Heralds on swift relays of horses transmitted the war message from hand to hand, till village 
repeated it to village, the sea to the backwoods, the plains to the highlands, and it was never 
suffered to droop till it had been borne north and south and east and west throughout the land.” 
—Bancrort’s United States. 
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PEACE. 
SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND, FEBRUARY, 1815.1 


SADDLE the horses, and ride this night 
Swift through the darkness into the light, 
Over the snow-fields glistening white, — 
Ride on! Ride on!— 
The elements defying. 
Shout through the silent midnight, “ Peace !” 
Terrors may rest and tremblings cease ; 
In every hamlet let it be heard, — 
Long have they waited the joyful word, 
For the war has been long in dying! 


Fire the cannon, and ring the bells ; 
Heardest thou ever such tuneful knells? 
Sorrow never such music swells, — 
Ride on! Ride on!— 

Ride as if you were flying ! 
Stop the carnage and still the strife, 
Waste no more of the nation’s life! 
Costly the blood that has been shed ! 
Who shall number the nation’s dead 

In the war so long in dying? 


Light the beacons on every peak ; 

Fire to answering fire shall speak ; 
Rockets of flame the dawn shall streak, — 
Ride on! Ride on!— 

Ride where women are sighing, 
Where every shot on the battle-plains 
Pierces a heart at home; where stains 
Of tears on every woman’s face 
Will at your news to smiles give place. 

Oh, the war has been long in dying! 


But what will you say to women who wait 
Loved ones for whom peace has come too late, 
Slain in the merciless battle’s hate, 
Ride on,! Ride on!— 
Who in nameless graves are lying? 
Little ‘twill comfort mothers and wives, 
That a nation’s need demanded these lives ; 
Bring you no hope to the hearts that yearn 
Vainly for those who will never return 
From the war so long in dying? 





1 “At length the joyful tidings of peace reached our shores. ... Expresses were immediately 
hurried off north and south, and the swift riders swept meteor-like through village after village, shout- 
ing ‘Pracr.’ As they sped on, the inhabitants sallied forth to hail the glad tidings with shouts.” 
— HEADLEY’s Second War with England. 
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DREAMS. 


By Horatio King. 


. NOWEST thou what thou art in 
the hour of sleep?” ‘This query 
is not easily answered. Sleep has 

been defined as the intermediate state be- 
tween wakefulness and death — between 
the active state of all the animal and intel- 
lectual functions and their total suspension. 
It is maintained by some learned writers 
that the senses fall asleep in succession : 
first the sight, next the taste, then the sense 
of smelling, then the hearing, and last the 
sense of touch. The same writers have 
advanced the opinion that the senses sleep 
with different degrees of soundness, and 
that the senses of taste and smelling awake 
last, the sight less readily than the hearing, 
and the touch the easiest of all, as it is 
the last to fall asleep. 

Dr. Mayo, who has favored us with 
learned disquisitions touching the mental 
conditions of persons in different states of 
being, observes that “any iteration of 
gentle impressions, enough to divert atten- 
tion from other objects without arousing 
it, promotes sleep. Thus,” he says, “ we 
recognize as the psychical basis of sleep 
the suspension of the attention.” Pro- 
fessor Carpenter observes that “ whilst the 
necessity for sleep arises out of the state 
of the nervous system itself, there are 
certain external conditions which favor its 
access,” and that “ among the most power- 
ful of these is the absence of sensorial 
impression; thus, darkness and _ silence 
usually promote repose, and the suspen- 
sion of muscular effort, which takes place 
when we assume a position that is sustained 
without it, is no less conducive to slumber. 
There are cases, however, in which the 
continuance of an accustomed sound is 
necessary, instead of positive silence, the 
cessation of the sound being a complete 
prevention of sleep ; thus it happens that 
persons living in the neighborhood of the 
noisiest mills, or forges, cannot readily sleep 
elsewhere.” 

A clear case of this kind comes within 
my own knowledge. It relates to the 
experience of my mother, who slept for 
fifty years or more in a room in which 
there was an old-fashioned pendulum clock, 


like Longfellow’s “Old Clock on the 
Stairs”’ ; and whenever it was found neces- 
sary, as it sometimes was in very cold 
weather, to remove her bed to a warmer 
adjoining room, the old clock also had to 
be removed with it, that she might be 
lulled to sleep by the ceaseless tick, tick, 
so familiar to her ears. 

There is a mystery about sleep which 
never has been, and probably never can 
be, satisfactorily explained. Some physi- 
ologists hold that complete sleep is a tem- 
porary metaphysical death, though not of 
course an organic one—that in it the 
heart and lungs perform their offices with 
their accustomed regularity, and that it is 
characterized by a torpor of the organs of 
the brain, of the external senses, and of 
voluntary motion ; whilst incomplete sleep 
is the activity of one or more of the cere- 
bral organs, while the others are in repose. 

Shelley calls sleep the brother of death. 
Pope writes : — 

“ Sleep and death, two twins of wingéd race, 

Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace.” 


Cervantes gives Sancho Panza to say: 
*‘ Blessings on him who invented sleep, the 
mantle that covers all human thoughts, the 
food that appeases hunger, the drink that 
quenches thirst, the fire that warms cold, 
the cold that moderates heat, and lastly, 
the generous coin that purchases all things, 
the balance and weight that equals the 
shepherd with the king, and the simple 
with the wise.” 

I write, however, not so much for the 
purpose of considering the philosophy of 
sleep as to speak of the operations of the 
mind in dreams, with the relation of some 
remarkable dreams, cases of somnambu- 
lism, and temporary suspension of anima- 
tion. 

Byron compresses a whole poem into 
four lines when he says : — 

“Sleep hath its own world, 

And a wide realm of wild reality ; 

And dreams, in their developments, have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy.” 


In a conversation with an American 
traveller, who called on him in Florence, 
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Byron said that he once dreamed of seeing 
his own ghost. “I was not at all fright- 
ened,” he adds, “but was thrown into a 
strange puzzle of thought in endeavoring 
to account for the existence of the ghost 
independent of myself; which proves that 
one can reason in a dream. I am not 
certain I should behave with half so much 
coolness and discretion were I to encounter 
a ghost wide awake.” 

There is a legend to the effect that once 
the bright ange' whose duty it is to watch 
over the happiness of Man, the Guardian 
Angel of the World, drew near the throne 
of God and prayed: “Give me, O Father, 
a way by which I may teach Man how to 
avoid a part at least of the many sins and 
temptations which the Fall hath entailed 
upon him! For Man is not always bad ; 
at times he feels better influences; at 
times his heart is ready to receive the 
good which a light external aid might fix 
upon him.” Then the Father spoke to the 
Angel and said, “ Give him the Dream.” 

To-day, as in the earliest ages, many 
persons regard dreams as a dim prevision 
of coming events. Artemidorus defines a 
dream as “a motion or fiction of the soul 
in a diverse form signifying either good or 
evil to come”; and Porphyry ascribed 
dreams to “ the influence of a good demon 
who thereby warns us of the evils which 
another and bad demon is preparing for 
us.” 

The whispering of the guardian angel of 
infancy is suggested by the beautiful coup- 
let from the German of Leven Schiick- 
ing :— 


“ As play the soft smiles round an infant’s pillow 
When it beholds the angels in its dreams.” 


And how sweetly sings Alice Cary : — 


“ Even dreams have filled my soul with light, 
And on my way their splendor left, 
As if the darkness of the night 
Were by some planet’s rising cleft.” 


To the question, What are dreams? the 
answer is, They are our mental states and 
operations while we are asleep, and they 
are fashioned from the materials of the 
thoughts which we have while awake — 
from the slight bodily sensations of which 
we are susceptible in sleep. The state of 
health also has considerable influence, not 
only in producing them, but in giving them 
a particular character. 
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Thomas Carlyle, speaking in affectionate 
terms of his gentle and pious mother, 
remarks : — 


“Nearly my first profound impressions in this 
world are connected with the death of an infant 
sister —an event whose sorrowfulness was made 
known to me in the inconsolable grief of my 
mother. For a long time she seemed to dissolve 
in tears — only tears. For several months not 
one night passed but she dreamed of holding her 
babe in her arms, and clasping it to her breast. 
At length one morning she related a change in 
her dream: while she held the child in her arms it 
had seemed to break up into small fragments, and 
so crumbled away and vanished. From that night 
her vision of the babe and dream of clasping it 
never returned.” 





The readers of David Copperfield will 
remember David’s story of how, after be- 
ing worried for weeks by the hateful badge 
bearing the caution, “Take care of him, 
he bites,” which his schoolmaster required 
him to wear on his back, he used to dream 
night after night of being with his mother 
as she used to be, or of going to a party 
at Mr. Peggotty’s, or of travelling outside 
the stage-coach, or of dining again with 
his unfortunate friend, the waiter, who 
devoured the larger part of what was set 
before him for his meal, and in all these 
circumstances making people scream and 
stare, by the unhappy disclosure that he 
had on nothing but his little night-shirt 
and that placard. 

It is a remarkable fact that not unfre- 
quently, when the powers of the body are 
utterly suspended, the intellect exhibits an 
increased and more exalted energy. Con- 
dorcet’s experience is often adduced on 
this point. While engaged in abstruse 
and profound calculations, he says he was 
frequently obliged to leave them in an 
unfinished state in order to retire to rest, 
and that the remaining steps and the con- 
clusions of his calculations have more than 
once presented themselves in his dreams. 
Similar proof comes from Condillac, who 
tells us that when engaged in his Cowrs 
@ Etude, he frequently developed and _fin- 
ished a subject in his dreams which he 
had broken off before retiring to rest. 
So, likewise, Coleridge relates of himself 
that his fragment, “ Kubla Khan,” was 
composed during sleep which had come 
upon him whilst reading the passage in 
Purchas’s P/grimage on which the poetical 
description was founded, and was written 
immediately on awaking. 
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Carlyle relates that, when “a very little 
thing,”’ anxious to learn, Jane Welch, who 
afterwards became his wife, would sit up 
half the night over her lessons. One day 
she had been greatly perplexed by a prob- 
lem in Euclid which she could not solve. 
At last she went to bed; and in a dream 
got up and did it, and went to bed again. 
In the meantime she had no consciousness 
of her dream ; but on looking at her slate, 
there was the problem solved. 

Says the London Gilode: “Lord Thur- 
low is said to have composed part of a 
Latin poem in a dream; and Sir J. Her- 
schel has left a verse which occurred to 
him in similar circumstances. Goethe re- 
cords that his dreams often assisted in his 
composition.” 

It is a well-attested fact that our dreams 
are sometimes caused by our sensations. 
It is related of an English soldier that, so 
susceptible was he to audible impressions 
while asleep, his companions could make 
him dream what they pleased. They 
amused themselves by leading him in his 
dreams into some frightful difficulty, and 
watching his efforts to extricate himself — 
sometimes inducing him to believe that a 
shark was in close pursuit of him; at 
others, that he was suspended only by a 
thread from the projecting cliffs of a fear- 
ful precipice ; and again that he had given 
offence to some person and must fight a 
duel. Thus, on one occasion, they caused 
him to go through the whole process of a 
duel from the preliminary arrangements to 
the firing of the pistol, which they put into 
his hands, and the report of which awoke 
him. 

Unpleasant dreams are generally pro- 
duced from the mind being in a troubled 
state on account of ill-health or some other 
unpleasant cause. Numerous instances of 
this are related. In describing the perils 
of certain travellers, a distinguished writer 
observes that they laid themselves down 
upon their beds of leaves, but the horrible 
thirst, which consumed them like an in- 
ward fire, grew fiercer with the endeavor 
to court repose ; and the blood that crept 
slowly through their veins seemed to have 
become a current of liquid flame. Sleep 
came not to their eyes, or came attended 
with dreams of running waters, which they 
were not permitted to taste, of tempests 
and earthquakes, and breathless confine- 
ment among the clods of earth, and vari- 
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ous shapes of strange peril, while their 
friends seemed to stand aloof and to look 
coldly and unconcernedly on without show- 
ing even a desire to render them assist- 
ance. 

Irving, in his description of the voyage 
of Mendez to Hispaniola, remarks: “ ‘The 
night had far advanced, but those whose 
turn it was to take repose were unable to 
sleep from the intensity of their thirst ; or 
if they slept, it was but to be tantalized 
with dreams of cool fountains and running 
brooks.” 

Dr. Mayo has observed that if dreams 
happen to refer to passing events, they 
commonly reverse their features, and that 
the attention seems to be slumbering. 
Thus, Sir George Black, he says, told him 
that in the privations which he encoun- 
tered in Sir John Franklin’s first expedition, 
when in fact he was starving, he uniformly 
dreamed of plentiful repasts. 

There is an account in Blackwooa’s 
Magazine of the wreck, not many years ago, 
of the Strathmere, upon the Twelve Apos- 
tles’ Island, “when nearly fifty persons 
lived seven months on a barren rock, only 
three fine days relieving the vicissitudes of 
wind, snow, and rain. Dreams were the 
one brightening influence of that dreary 
season ; they constituted the romance and 
the news of the time.” Charles Words- 
worth, one of the party, speaks of them 
as ¢he alleviation. 

“Having dreams [he says] was quite like hav- 
ing a letter by post, for they took our minds off 
the island and enabled us to forget our miserable 
circumstances, and any interesting ones I detailed 
to my mother. In the night, when we awoke, we 
invariably asked each other our dreams, which 
were often about something to eat, often about 
being at home, and the ship that was to take us 
off the island— always pleasant. Dreaming was 
the pleasant part of our existence on that miser- 
able island.” 


While, as we all probably know from 
experience, the sensation of being wafted 
through the air in our dreams is enraptur- 
ing, that of suddenly falling from a great 
height is so painful that we always wake 
before reaching the ground. Nightmare 
is usually, if not invariably, preceded by 
a frightful dream of some description ; and 
these hideous visions are as various as are 
the conditions of those who experience 
them. Instances are related of persons 
who, after having been dumb for years, 
have recovered their speech by their strug- 
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gles and finally successful efforts to call 
for aid while in their sleep, imagining 
themselves in imminent danger. So, also, 
frightful dreams have been known to pro- 
duce insanity. 

It may be regarded as a singular fact — 
and physiologists assure us that it is a 
fact — that a person, deaf and dumb from 
birth, never dreams of conversing except 
by signs or in writing ; and that one blind 
from birth never dreams of visible objects. 
We have it from the same authority, borne 
out doubtless by general experience, that 
“while the imagination cannot supply the 
place of real memory, it has the wild fac- 
ulty of counterfeiting memory. It dreams 
of persons it never knew, and talks with 
them as old acquaintances. It relates cir- 
cumstances that never happened and tells 
them as if they had happened. It goes to 
places that never existed, and knows where 
all the streets and houses are as if it had 
been there before. ‘The scenes it creates 
often appear as scenes remembered. It 
will sometimes act a dream within a dream, 
and in the delusion of dreaming tell a 
dream it never dreamed, and tell it as if 
it were from memory.” Says Coleridge : — 

“ You stood before me like a thought, 
A dream remembered in a dream.” 


I do not remember ever in my dreams 
telling a dream I never dreamed; but 
I have frequently dreamed of relating 
a dream in a dream, which I had just 
dreamed. And who, when partially awak- 
ened from a half-finished pleasant dream, 
has not striven to court sleep in the vain 
effort to enter again into its agreeable 
sensations, and to realize its completion? 
This, I fancy, is no uncommon thing. An 
amusing instance of this occurred not long 
ago at a young ladies’ seminary in Wash- 
ington. One of the boarding scholars 
being late for breakfast, the maid-serwant 
went to wake her, when, seemingly nalf 
asleep, she said, “Oh, please wait a few 
minutes until I have finished my dream ; 
I am getting married.” 

I have often thought what a curious 
jumble it would make were we to write 
out a full description of our nightly visions, 
as Archbishop Laud used to do, and as it 
is said a distinguished clergyman of New 
York is in the habit of doing; and yet, 
who knows but that many, if not most of 
them, would admit of a plausible inter- 


pretation? For the time being they ap- 
pear to be real; and as our waking dreams 
are never without some object, why, if we 
remember the dreams we have when asleep, 
may we not inquire their meaning? For 
instance, speaking of dreams recently, a 
gentleman said to me: “The other night 
I dreamed that an elder brother, who has 
passed beyond the vale, and myself were, 
with tools in hand, surveying the frame of 
a building, with a view to see if a certain 
cross-beam could be removed without 
weakening the structure; and my mind 
dwelling on the subject, only half awake, 
I thought, Now, what does this dream 
signify? At once the suggestion came, 
It means that our moral structure is com- 
plete, and that the removal of any one of 
its supports, by a departure from the strict 
line, endangers the whole frame.” We 
cannot but admit that this interpretation 
was both reasonable and wise,— as it 
would have been if used as a similitude 
when awake. 

An asylum expert, writing in the Pitts- 
burg Dizspatch, recently, gives a number 
of examples showing, as it would seem, 
that there is a great similarity between 
insanity and the state of dreaming. He 
observes that testimony is frequently given 
by those who have recovered from in- 
sanity, that the whole period of their dis- 
ease now appears to them as a dream — 
sometimes happy, but oftener painful and 
gloomy. Thus, he thinks, it is seen that 
the sane mind approaches nearest the in- 
sane state during dreamy sleep. 

Our estimate of time in dreaming is not 
the least remarkable feature of dreams. In 
the space of a few moments we dream of 
performing labors which in reality would 
require months, if not years, to accomplish. 
Long journeys are taken, and weeks, per- 
haps months, of agreeable pastime experi- 
enced with our friends, some of them per- 
haps long since dead, and all in the slumber 
of an hour, or perhaps of a few moments. 
It is equally remarkable that we go through 
such experiences, or nightly visions, with- 
out there seeming to be anything at all. 
wonderful in them, or that they are in the 
least degree impossible. 

Another strange thing about dreams is 
that they often appear to be occasioned by 
impressions made upon the brain many 
years before. I know not how this is with 
others, but in my own experience I may 
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say it is disagreeably true. In my re- 
searches on this subject I have not found 
any mention of this feature of dreams, 
although nearly every writer I have con- 
sulted recites something of his personal 
experience in dreams, and I may therefore 
be excused for referring to mine. 

There are two matters in respect to 
which I am sure I shall never be able to 
cease from dreaming while I live. The one 
which most disturbs me is that of printing ; 
and now, for over half a century since I 
quit that business, I may say, without ex- 
aggeration, that hardly a month has passed 
in which I have not dreamed about it. It 
usually occurs when I am over-fatigued, or 
when from other cause I am not feeling 
well. I should premise that during about 
eight years of my boyhood, having com- 
menced business before I was nineteen, I 
was the publisher, and for six years of the 
time the editor, of a weekly newspaper. 
My labor the larger part of this time was 
not only severe, but I encountered violent 
opposition from a section of my own politi- 
cal party, which sought by most unfair 
means to crush me. In spite of all this my 
paper was regularly issued, never once fail- 
ing to appear on the promised day of pub- 
lication. Now, what is also singular about 
this dream is that, although not always the 
same in its details, it is invariably attended 
with more or less of trouble and failure. 
Oftener than otherwise my editorials are 
not ready in time ; I am behind in getting 
the types set ; in making up the forms they 
are thrown into pi, or there is some other 
vexatious thing that comes to disturb me, 
and I do not remember to have succeeded 
more than once or twice in getting my 
paper off. Generally I am so much har- 
assed that I awake, glad to find it “alla 
dream.” 

The other matter relates to my life in 
the Post-Office Department. These dreams 
are generally not quite so unpleasant ; but 
they have likewise pursued me at frequent 
intervals ever since, and in fact before, I 
left that department. They usually take 
shape in fear that when absent on leave ] 
had overstaid my time, or that in some 
other way I might have fallen short of my 
whole official duty. 

We often hear the question asked, “ Do 
you believe in dreams?” and sometimes 
the answer is in the affirmative. Wieland, 
in his fairy tales of Oberon, says : — 
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“The best to do with dreams is, always give the lie 
To what looks dark in them, and only keep the 
fair.” 

While we must acknowledge the wisdom 
of the Scripture saying that, “ Whoso re- 
gardeth dreams is like him that catcheth 
at a shadow and followeth after the wind,” 
we must at the same time admit that events 
sometimes appear to be clearly foreshad- 
owed by our nightly visions. Of this un- 
numbered instances might be given ; I will 
give only a few. 

A gentleman in Scotland had an impor- 
tant case pending in court. He was fully 
impressed with the belief that his father, 
who had been many years dead, was, while 
living, possessed of evidence which, if pro- 
duced, would turn the case in his favor ; 
but he searched in vain for it among his 
father’s papers, and had nearly given up 
all hope of success when one night he 
dreamed his father came and directed him 
to a person at a distance, in whose hands 
he had deposited the desired papers. He 
rose in the morning, went to the place des- 
ignated, found the papers and thereby 
gained his cause. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his work on ature and 
the Supernatural, relates a remarkable 
dream and the incidents of its fulfilment, 
as told to him by Captain Yount, who was 
himself the witness of this extraordinary 
mystery. It was several years ago, when 
Dr. Bushnell was stopping at a hotel, one 
stormy November night, in the Napa Val- 
ley of California. Captain Yount and his 
wife came into the parlor where he and 
other guests were sitting, and joined the 
circle. He had come over into California 
as a trapper many years before. Dr. Bush- 
nell represents him as a most venerable and 
benignant-looking person. The conversa- 
tion turning upon spiritism and modern 
necromancy, Captain Yount discovered a 
degree of inclination to believe in the re- 
ported mysteries. His wife thereupon in- 
timated that probably he was predisposed 
to this kind of faith by a peculiar experi- 
ence of his own, and at Dr. Bushnell’s re- 
quest he gave him his story, the substance 
of which was as follows : — 

About six or seven years previous, in a 
midwinter’s night, he had a dream, in which 
he saw what appeared to be a company of 
emigrants, arrested by the snows of the 
mountains and perishing rapidly by cold 
and hunger. He noted the very cast of 
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the scenery, saw the men cutting off what 
appeared to be tree-tops rising out of deep 
gulfs of snow, and distinguished the very 
features of the persons and the look of 
their particular distress. He woke pro- 
foundly impressed with the distinctness 
and apparent reality of his dream. He 
soon fell asleep and dreamed exactly the 
same dream again. In the morning he 
could not expel it from his mind, and being 
assured by an old hunter comrade to whom 
he related his dream, that there was a place, 
one hundred and fifty miles distant, in the 
Carson Valley Pass, exactly answering to 
his description, he at once proceeded with 
a number of assistants to that point, where 
they found the company precisely in the 
condition of the dream, and brought in the 
remnant alive.’ 

A writer in the Contemporary Review 
relates this story of himself : — 


“T had a very vivid dream in the night. I was 
present at a funeral, and moved about in the house 
among the mourners without being in the least de- 
gree able to realize the death of my friend as a 
cause for mourning. I saw the coffin placed in the 
hearse, and in due course I was marshalled to a 
place in the funeral procession, which place proved 
to be not in the mourning-coach, but in my own 
carriage. By my side, in the shadow, sat a gentle- 
man, who, after being silent for a short time, said 
to me in a well-known voice, ‘I agree with you 
that death ought not to be regarded as a subject 
for mourning, and that the trappings of woe are 
out of place on an occasion like this.’ I looked 
up to see who it was who had thus divined my own 
thoughts, and saw, without the least feeling of sur- 
prise or fear, that the speaker was no other than 
the friend whose body was then in the hearse on 
its way to the grave. It seemed to me to be quite 
natural that he should thus divine my thoughts, 
and that we should be together, he talking and I 
listening, as if death had not parted us. It also 
seemed quite natural that a moment or two later 
he should vanish away as he did, and I be left 
alone as I was, with a strong conviction that I 
ought to be able to come and go, and divine and 
speak as he had done.” 


I hardly need say that I take little note 
of, and give still less heed to my own dream 
fancies ; but I will recall one of my dreams, 
which, whether a prevision or not, I could 
not but regard as somewhat out of the 


1 Richard H. Dana, Jr., writing of his return to 
California in 1859-60, twenty-four years after his 
Two Years before the Mast, speaks of visiting “ old 
John Yount at his rancho,” where he says he “ heard 
from his own lips his celebrated dream, thrice re- 
peated, which led him to organize a party to go 
out over the mountains, that did actually rescue 
from death by starvation the wretched remnants 
of the Douner party.” 
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common course. It occurred years before 
the war— not once only, but several times 
in succession, and every time in a strikingly 
vivid manner. I thought I saw two armies 
arrayed one against the other in deadly 
combat, and that I was’in imminent danger 
in my own home. It would not have been 
at all strange had I thus dreamed when 
hostilities were threatened, or in the midst 
of “ war’s alarms” ; but to all outward ap- 
pearance our country was never farther 
from war, and I wondered what it could 
mean. I asked myself: Is it possible we 
are going to war with Great Britain, which 
seemed to be the only foreign power with 
which our government might become em- 
broiled, but I could discover no probable 
signs of any such calamity, nor did it, as I 
remember, ever once enter my mind that 
we might be on the brink of a civil war, 
which so soon came to astonish and over- 
whelm us. Was this dream a forewarning ? 

In this connection the relation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s well-known and most re- 
markable dream seems appropriate. It is 
given in one of Charles Dickens’s letters 
from Washington, as having been told to 
him by the late Edwin M. Stanton. 

On the afternoon of the day on which 
the President was shot, there was a Cabinet 
meeting, at which Mr. Lincoln presided. 
Mr. Stanton was late, and on his entering 
the room, the President broke off in some- 
thing he was saying, and remarked: “ Let 
us proceed to business, gentlemen.” Mr, 
Stanton then noticed with great surprise 
that the President sat with an air of dignity 
in his chair, instead of lolling about in un- 
gainly attitudes, as his custom was, and 
that instead of telling irrelevant stories, he 
was grave and calm, and quite a different 
man. Mr. Stanton, on leaving the Council 
with the Attorney General, said to him, 
“That is the most satisfactory Cabinet 
meeting I have attended for many a long 
day. What an extraordinary change in 
Mr. Lincoln!” The Attorney General re- 
plied, “ We all saw that before you came 
in. While we were waiting for you, he 
said : ‘Gentlemen, something very extraor- 
dinary is going to happen, and that very 
soon.’”? ‘To which the Attorney General 
had observed, “Something good, sir, I 
hope,” when the President answered very 
gravely, “I don’t know; I don’t know; 
but it will happen, and shortly too.” As 
they were all impressed with his manner, 
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the Attorney General took him up again. 
“Have you received any information, sir, 
not yet disclosed to us?” ‘* No,” answered 
the President, “but I have had a dream; 
and I have now had the same dream three 
times, — once on the night preceding the 
battle of Bull Run, once on the night pre- 
ceding such another,” — naming a battle 
also not favorable to the North. His chin 
sunk on his breast again, and he sat reflect- 
ing. “Might one ask the nature of this 
dream, sir?” said the Attorney General. 
“Well,” replied the President, without lift- 
ing his head, or changing his attitude, “I 
am on a great, broad, rolling river, and I 
am in a boat, and I drift, and I drift — 
but this is not business,” — suddenly rais- 
ing his face and looking round the table, 
as Mr. Stanton entered, “ Let us proceed 
to business, gentlemen.” Mr. Stanton and 
the Attorney General said, as they walked 
on together, that it would be curious to 
notice whether anything ensued on this, 
and they agreed to notice. He was shot 
that night. 

The Indians are said to place much re- 
liance on their dreams, even believing that 
they forecast the whole history of their 
future lives. Some tribes believe that 
while their bodies sleep, their souls take 
flight and wander unobstructed over the 
earth. 

A well-authenticated and very remark- 
able instance of the fulfilment of a dream 
took place at Kennebunk, Me., in 1842. 
A new staunch bark, called the /sadora, 
was ready with a select crew to sail for 
New Orleans, when one of the crew went 
to the captain and asked to be released. 
On being pressed for his reason, he said 
he had dreamed that the bark was driven 
ashore on Bald Head Cliff, and that every 
man on board perished. His friends tried 
to laugh him out of it; but it was impos- 
sible for him to dispel the terrible vision 
from his mind. He had enlisted, however, 
and the captain insisted on his keeping his 
engagement. The night before the vessel 
was to sail he dreamed the same dream 
again, and keeping out of the way, the 
captain was obliged to sail without him. 
Within twenty-four hours, the first night 
after she put to sea, the good bark /sa- 
dora encountered a fearful gale and blind- 
ing snowstorm ; she was driven upon the 
dangerous cliff, became a total wreck, and 
every soul on board was lost. 





ON DREAMS. 


Closely allied to simple dreamland is 
the still more mysterious state of som- 
nambulism. In the one case it is usually 
thought without action, while in the other 
it is giving action to thought. Somnam- 
bulism, I imagine, is not very uncommon. 
Many remarkable instances are recorded. 
One is that of a man on the coast of 
Ireland, who left his house one night at 
twelve o’clock, walked over a difficult and 
dangerous road, a distance of two miles, 
and was discovered two hours afterwards, 
disporting himself in the water a hundred 
yards from the shore. On going to him 
with a boat, he was found to be asleep, 
and was with difficulty persuaded that he 
was not in bed. 

An instance equally singular was that of 
a sailor — one of the crew of the schooner 
Sea Breese, at anchor in the harbor of 
New Gloucester, Mass., on the night of 
July 15, 1881. He arose from his berth 
in a state of somnambulism, went on board 
of another schooner lying alongside, and 
leaped into the dock. The splash was 
heard by parties in the vicinity; and he 
was rescued in an exhausted condition, 
and replaced in his berth. When he awoke 
next morning, he had no recollection what- 
ever of his involuntary bath and narrow 
escape from drowning. 

Of the many accounts I have collected, 
I will give only one more. For this, Con- 
gressman Nelson Dingley, of Maine, is my 
chief authority. On a certain night, in 
1879, a fire occurred in his neighboring 
town of North Turner, when Mrs. Albert 
Winship aroused Mr. Winship, and said : — 

“ Husband, Mr. Starbird’s house is all 
on fire! Hurry up!” 

He dressed himself quickly, and with 
buckets ran to the fire and did valiant 
service in saving surrounding buildings. 
Returning home, he went quietly to bed. 
The next morning he complained of feeling 
lame and much exhausted. 

“Well you may,” said his wife, “ after 
working so hard at the fire last night.” 

“ What do you mean?” he inquired. 

“Why, you worked like a hero, saving 
the buildings round the Starbird house.” 

He looked dazed for an instant, then 
took his hat, looked over the premises, 
and came back. 

“Well, Marcia, the buildings are surely 
gone; but I never would have believed 
even you, in saying I went to a fire last 
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night, had they not been destroyed. I don’t 
know a thing about it!” 

He had been through all the excitement 
in a state of somnambulism, without being 
awakened. 

In order to test the correctness of this 
story, I wrote to the postmaster of North 
Turner, who answered me that it was 
substantially correct —that he was with 
Winship at the fire, and that the latter told 
him the next morning that he could recol- 
lect nothing of the events of the previous 
night. 

I will conclude with the relation of two 
cases of trance, or suspension of animation, 
now published for the first time. In the 
first, we have the experience of one of my 
own relatives, a devoted Christian, who 
died many years ago. I received the 
account from her own lips. On a certain 
occasion she was seriously indisposed ; 
and, being obliged to submit to a surgical 
operation, she instantly swooned, and was 
to all appearance in the embrace of death. 
Her friends present thought her dead ; but 
after a short time she revived and lived 
many years afterwards. When she swooned 
it appeared to her that she was suddenly 
transported to the margin of a serene lake, 
environed by the most beautiful scenery. 
Approaching her on the water she saw in 
a boat two persons clothed entirely in 
white. She was given to understand that 
they were coming to receive her, and was 
about resigning herself to their care when, 
reviving under the means used for her 
restoration, she opened her eyes upon 
earth again, to the joy of the anxious 
friends around her. She was not at all 
credulous, but a woman of excellent com- 
mon sense ; yet from this time to the day 
of her death, she believed that when the 
final summons came, she would be received 
by the white-robed boatmen. 
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The other somewhat similar instance 
comes to me from an intelligent and relia- 
ble gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
received his information from the person 
who was the subject of the trance de- 
scribed. A respectable old gentleman in 
one of the eastern states had been long 
living a widower, and he was so sorrowful 
at the loss of nearly all of his old friends, 
that he felt himself more nearly allied to 
the world of spirits than to this. Suddenly, 
one morning as he was looking out of the 
window of his bedroom, things began to 
present a strange appearance, and he threw 
himself upon his bed, where at the hour of 
breakfast he was found in a state of insen- 
sibility. It was about four hours before 
medical aid could be procured ; and just 
before the physician arrived he awoke to 
life, and soon regained his usual health. 
He also believed that while in this trance 
he visited the world of spirits, on his en- 
trance into which he said he met his wife 
in all her virgin loveliness, in company 
with others he had known here. Spread out 
before him was a landscape enchantingly 
beautiful ; he had passed safely through the 
dark valley of death, and was filled with 
inexpressible joy and thanksgiving. He 
walked and conversed with his wife and 
celestial associates, who told him he would 
return to the lower world, but would ere 
long rejoin them in happiness eternal. The 
thought of returning to the natural world 
was painful to him, for he wished never 
more to leave them. But in a moment 
the separation took place, and he again 
found himself in the tenement of mortality. 
He fully believed that on his final entrance 
to the silent land his reception would be 
only a repetition of that already so vividly 
impressed upon his mind. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THE WHEELS. 
By Julie M. Lippmann. 


Ox, the hum of the wheels as they tireless turn ! — 

The wheel of Fortune, the wheel of Fate, 

The wheel of Love, and the wheel of Hate, — 

How they circle slow for the hearts that yearn, 

For the hopes that beat in the breasts that burn! 

But in truth they fly with a splendid speed, 

Else how should we hear their hum, indeed? 
“Come, come!” ’tis the Fortune-wheel. 
“Some, some of the world’s wealth steal: 
It will not last, —it will soon be past, — 
But gold is my god, and I bid you kneel.” 


Oh, the hum of the wheels as they fling and fly ! — 
The wheel of Fate and the wheel of Love, 
The wheel of Hate,— ah, we hear above 
The whir of the Fortune-wheel hard by 
A dreary drone that has drawn us nigh, 
To haunt our heart with a hint of woe, 
And pierce our peace with a poison slow. 
“ Fear, fear!’? —’tis the wheel of Fate. 
“Near, near, though I seem so late, 
I draw at last, and your joy is past, 
Be it ne’er so pure, — be it ne’er so great.” 


Oh, the hum of the wheels as they whirl them round | — 
The wheel of Love and the wheel of Hate ;— 
The rhyme that rang in our ears so late 
Comes faint and far, like the softened sound 
Of a city’s stir by the distance drowned. 
Our ears are deaf with the din and groan 
Of the hurling Hate-wheel’s monotone. 
“Woe, woe!” is the hoarse refrain. 
“Low, low, do I grind like grain 
My victims there, nor for aught forbear, 
Till faint they fall in their grievous pain.’ 


Oh, the hum of the wheels as they disappear ! 
The wheel of Love that the rest downbore, 
With their flashing speed and their rush and roar, 
Has gained at last, and has drawn full near ; 
And our heart is free of its fret and fear, 
For the wheel turns slow, and we know ’twill lend 
Our steps a stay to the journey’s end. 

“ Blest, blest !’?— so the wheel sings low ; 

“ Rest, rest, from the griefs that go 

To make the strife of a human life. 

’Tis Love alone can the best bestow.” 
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By Lissie Margaret Knapp. 





$$) HE house was still, 
the square side 
yard was entire- 
ly deserted, but 
what were those 
wild sounds of 
clamor and dis- 
cussion issuing 
from the loft of 
the Harrington’s 
barn, and rising now and then into an ex- 
cited shout, accompanied by the thumping 
of many boot-heels upon the solid wooden 
floor ? 

Nothing alarming — only the regular 
rainy day proceedings of the “J. F. X. I.” 
Debating Club. 

An unprincipled listener, pausing on the 
dusty landing at the head of the steep, 
ladder-like staircase at three o’clock, might 
have heard sentences like these coming in 
a stentorian voice from behind the jealously 
locked door — for the outside public, with 
one fortunate exception, were not admitted 
to grace these interesting occasions. 

“The market is overstocked with cheap 
pictures. The store windows are full of 
colored photographs of Nydia, or The 
Three Fates, or that trash, marked at three 
dollars with the frame! (Hear! Hear!) 
while the masterpieces of art are neglected. 
And only yesterday a photograph of Jeru- 
salem or Rome, I forget which, was on 
exhibition, which had been taken in three 
separate pieces and patched together. I 
ask you, Mr. President, is this true art?” 

“Oh, come off !’? —‘“ Who ever saw a 
photograph in three pieces?” — “ Order ! 
Order /”’ —that voice was Geoff’s. 

“Tt is, I tell you. I saw it myself — 
hm-hm— We hold this truth to be self- 
evident, that art should be perpetuated in 
its noblest forms, not by the mechanical 
processes of photography, but by the skill 
and power of those whose lives are dedi- 
cated to its service.” 

At this point the unprincipled listener 
would have done well to beat a hasty 
retreat, for, as the speaker came to a 
close, and sat down hard upon an empty 
shoebox, he was greeted with renewed 


thumpings of boot-heels, and a prolonged 
chorus of “ Hooray-ay-ay-yi-yz’s,” dying 
away into silence at last, as the president 
rapped them to order with a broken cro- 
quet mallet. 

Ten minutes later the house door on the 
south porch opened, and a slight figure 
wrapped in a gray waterproof emerged 
from under the dripping vines, and made 
her way swiftly across the yard to the 
barn, leaving a row of straight, slim foot- 
prints in the mud behind her. Her arri- 
val was reported by Phil at the window. 
“Here's: Cicely 1” 

“Miss Harrington ! not in all this rain?” 

“Oh, Cis never minds the rain’? — and 
just at this moment there came a peculiar 
rat-a-tat, rat-a-tat-tat, at the door. There 
was instant silence ; then the president’s 
voice called impressively, “ Who knocks?” 

‘One who is loyal and true,” responded 
the pleasant voice outside the door, with 
equal solemnity. 

“The password ?”’ 

“ Naromiyocknowhusunkatankshunk.” 

The boys were immensely proud of this 
Indian word, which they had found in an 
old town history. 

Geoff sprang forward and unlocked the 
door. “ Welcome to these palatial halls !”’ 
he said, cordially, for Miss Cicely Harring- 
ton was the fortunate exception. “ Will 
you have the visitor’s box?” pointing to it. 

But Miss Harrington declined, and sank 
gracefully down into a pile of hay. “Iam 
very sorry to have interrupted the meet- 
ing,” she said, throwing back the hood of 
her waterproof ; “ I beg that the exercises 
may continue.” 

“We are about through,” said Geoff, 
who had resumed his seat as president 
and put on a pair of tin goggles bent into 
a most distressing shape. ‘ The subject 
was, Resolved that, as the distinguished 
lecturer whose name I cannot now recall 
has it, the Photographic Art is a foe-to- 
Graphic Art. Fire away, Bill!” 

Thus adjured, “ Bill” got upon his feet 
and, with a becoming blush in deference 
to the visitor, began. “I have a few 
words to say in defence of photography. 
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Years ago, in the time of our ancestors, 
when Lines to a Deceased Infant, or Med- 
itations on Death formed the basis of our 
literature, and the pages of our magazines 
were, so to speak, marked off by tomb- 
stones (applause), a poor woman lost her 
child under particularly harrowing circum- 
stances. She would have given everything 
she had for a picture of it, but it was no 
use. Portrait-painting was expensive in 
those days, and this was before the inven- 
tion of daguerreotypes in 1839. I cannot 
say that these were much improvement. 
If you shut one eye, and move it back and 
forth till you get it in just the right light, 
you could perhaps tell what it was meant 
for — otherwise, not. Now what a glorious 
change! Life-like portraits, instantaneous 
and painless, are within reach of the poor- 
est. We may preserve our ancestors’ faces 
down to remote posterity. We have every 
reason to be grateful for the invention of 
photography. It is true that good photo- 
graphs are displacing cheap chromos, but 
is thisa loss? I maintain that a knowledge 
of photography teaches us to appreciate 
whatever is artistic, wherever we find it, 
and that it is a friend, rather than a foe, to 
Graphic Art.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well for you — 
you’ve got a camera,” added one of the 
boys, as he sat down. 

“Well, we will take a vote now,” said 
the president — “six to five in favor of 
Photography, are we? Knock off now, 
and let’s have a recess,” — eying lovingly 
the basket which Miss Cicely still held. 
She took the hint and removed the cover, 
smiling merrily as several voices began to 
speak at once, — 

“Oh, sweet Cicely !” 

“ Cis, you are a brick!” 

“The best fellow in the world is our Cis !” 

For piled symmetrically upon a _ big 
wooden plate were rows upon rows of 
crisp ginger-snaps, just baked. Joe passed 
the plate around, Lute burrowed into the 
hay for the apples, and the utmost peace 
and harmony reigned for some time, until 
only a few crumbs remained to show that 
the feast had been. Then the president, 
who had been disporting himself in the 
hay and looked rather dusty, seized the 
mallet once more. 

“Tf there is no other business to come 
before the meeting, a movement to ad- 
journ will be in order.” 


’ 
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“ Move we adjourn,” said one. 

“«Second the motion.” 

“ Moved and seconded that we adjourn. 
Those in favor signify by saying aye ; con- 
trary minds, no. It is a vote.” 

Then there was a stampede on that 
staircase. Not one of the boys dreamed 
of offering to help Miss Cicely down ; for 
was she not as sure-footed as a boy, and, 
in some incomprehensible manner, on the 
ground before them, daintily holding her 
skirts with one hand, while she shook 
hands with all the boys in such a fascinat- 
ing way that each one said to himself, with 
quite a warm glow of feeling, that “the 
Harrington fellows had a dandy sister!” 
It was only after the last one was down 
that Miss Cicely turned to her brother, 
saying quietly, “ Papa wants to see you all 
in the library now, Geoff.” 

Geoff's handsome face grew a little sul- 
len. He had other plans for the after- 
noon ; but little Joe waved his cap to the 
rest. ‘When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary,” he called, 
and ran off toward the house. 

“A decent regard for the opinions of 
others requires that they should declare 
the causes which compel us to the separa- 
tion,” muttered Geoff, and followed him ; 
while Miss Cicely, holding Phil by the 
hand, and Lute, carrying the basket, 
brought up the rear. 

It was a personable family which gath- 
ered around the library table a quarter of 
an hour afterward. Professor Harrington 
was still a fine-looking man, although age 
had lined his forehead, and the discom- 
forts attendant upon failing eyesight had 
given his face a habitual expression of 
anxiety and peevishness. Geoffrey bore a 
strong likeness to what his father had been 
at sixteen. Lute, who was fourteen, came 
next. Lute was different. Cicely did not 
feel sure that she always understood Lute. 
He was slow ; but sometimes she fancied 
that she saw possibilities of a different and 
stronger nature behind his everyday ex- 
terior. Phil was nine, and a family pet. 
Joe was twelve, and a clear-eyed, freckled, 
happy-go-lucky little youth, frank, and al- 
ways jolly. Dear as all the boys were to 
their sister, it was little Joe who, though 
she would hardly have confessed it to her- 
self, came nearest her heart. Some chord 
within her always vibrated to his merry 
voice ; she loved to listen for his irresisti- 
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ble laugh, mended his shabby knicker- 
bockers over and over again, and felt well 
repaid by an affectionate pat on the back 
for all her little sacrifices, —and these 
were many; for Cicely Harrington, at 
twenty-two, was the ruling spirit of the 
family. 

In the opinion of the boys, expressed 
not so much at home as abroad, their sis- 
ter was an unapproachable beauty; but 
though this may have been an overstate- 
ment, she was decidedly a pleasurable ob- 
ject to behold. Her brown eyes were 
ever shining with animation; she had a 
warm, pale complexion; and the brown 
hair on top of her head had a curious, 
but pretty, way of flying loose in the wind, 
surrounding her face like a halo. Every- 
thing else was taut and trim about Cicely, 
—no fluttering odds and ends, no “ gew- 
gaws,” as Geoff called them, to come to 
grief on chance nails, — and in her belted 
gown of cream and brown challis she 
looked, as she was, ready for any emer- 
gency. 

Professor Harrington cleared his throat, 
shaded his eyes from the light, and began 
to speak, nervously drawing lines upon the 
surface of the table with the point of a 
penholder. “I wanted to see you all to- 
gether,” he said.. “I have been thinking 
for a long time of making a change. How 
would you like to let this house, and move 
into the country?” 

“Think it would be great,’ answered 
Joe at once ; “only the Jolly Fellows’ De- 
bating Club will fall through.” 

“What of that?” asked Geoff, in fine 
contempt. “Those fellows don’t know 
any more about parliamentary rules than a 
cat!” 

“What sort of country, father?” in- 
quired Lute, slowly. None of the family 
ever said “ papa”’ but Cicely. 

“A village,” answered Professor Har- 
rington, “ about seventy miles away, in the 
hills. Morse knows of a house we might 
have, as large as this one, on a hill almost 
at the end of the village, and he advises 
me to try the change of air. When your 
mother was with us (the penholder worked 
more nervously than before), this house of 
ours was quite in the suburbs; now that 
new railroad line has been cut through, 
and the factory people are moving up this 
way, it is growing too noisy, too noisy to 
endure.” He spoke in a depressed, cheer- 
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less voice. ‘ Your studies need not suffer, 
Geoff. We can find some one to give you 
a few months’ training for college. The 
other boys will find a good school there. 
Rylestone is the name of the place— 
Rylestone. It is a fine place, — electric 
lights, plenty of nice people ; and, in short, 
I have almost decided to try it. You need 
not stay any longer now, boys. Cicely, 
I should be glad if you would write for me 
an hour before tea.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Cicely, making a sign 
to the boys to go. They disappeared as 
quietly as four boys could. When she 
came out an hour later, however, Joe stood 
waiting in the passage-way, freshly brushed, 
and shiny with soap and water, as he only 
shone once a day,—at tea-time. “ Hush !” 
he said mysteriously, drawing her down 
the hall; “come out and walk on the 
veranda, Cis; it’s stopped raining.” They 
passed out through the long, open window. 
“T say, Cis, I don’t believe you more than 
half like it,” he declared, “honor bright, 
now?” 

“If it is papa’s wish, I shall learn to 
like it,’ said Cicely, steadily. ‘‘ You know, 
Joe, papa has not been well this long time. 
If he gets any better, I don’t see that the 
rest matters.” 

“If you should just go and tell him you 
hate to go, he’d give it right up,” persisted 
Joe. 

“ T wouldn’t do that for anything. Don’t 
you like it yourself? I thought you did.” 

“Like it? Oh, yes—myself— but I was 
afraid you wouldn’t — and I don’t see how 
he can want io give up the house when it’s 
— because — you know — of mother !” 

Joe’s burst of sentiment was incoherent, 
but Cicely understood it. “ It will be just 
the same wherever we are,” she said, in 
her usual bright way. 

Joe gave her hand a convulsive squeeze. 
“That’s all right then—keep jolly!” he 
said, and darted indoors. 

But neither little Joe nor any one else 
knew that, after the rest of the family were 
asleep that night, Cicely stole downstairs 
to the parlor, and shut the door softly be- 
hind her. It was an old-fashioned apart- 
ment, furnished with gloomy state, all the 
coverings faded, but not worn. The writ- 
ing-desk near the window, the square 
piano, still sweet-toned, but with its case 
much scratched by the boys’ buttons, the 
old-style portrait of Mrs. Harrington above 
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it, in a heavy gilt frame, received but a fit- 
ful illumination from the candle which she 
held above her head. It was at this last 
that Cicely looked longest. “It will be 
just the same always,” she said, as if to the 
picture, “no matter where we are, if they 
are only happy ;”’ and standing there for 
a moment, with her hair hanging loosely 
about her shoulders, and the yellow can- 
dlelight strong upon her face, she looked 
like a medieval picture. Presently, wiping 
away a tear or two, she went smiling cheer- 
fully out of the room up the staircase to 
bed. Miss Cicely Harrington never al- 
lowed sentiment to interfere with her duty. 


NATURALLY, after the fiat had gone forth 
that they were to move, the younger Har- 
ringtons were all on fire with impatience 
to begin. Each of the boys had a trunk 
of his own, and these they dragged down 
from the storeroom days before the up- 
heaval really began. Nothing could have 
shown the difference in their characters 
better than the aspect of those four trunks 
on the morning of the final departure. 
Geoff had had his ready for two days, 
locked and strapped, and no one knew 
what was in it. Lute packed his with as 
much slow deliberation as he packed his 
mind, forcing tight rolls of clothing’ into 
the chinks left by his books and mineral 
specimens, making the whole so heavy 
that it took two stout men to carry it out 
to the cart. Lazy Phil left his for his sister 
to attend to; and Joe’s overflowed with a 
miscellaneous assortment of tennis rackets, 
wooden dumb-bells, fishing-rods, — whose 
long lines wound themselves hopelessly 
around a choice lot of unblacked boots, 
skates, and hair-brushes. “Take out the 
clothes then,” he said, when Cicely remon- 
strated ; “roll ’em up in a sheet, but these 
important things must go.” 

As for Cicely, she was everywhere, help- 
ing the two maids, making out lists in a 
vain hope of systematizing matters, and 
putting her hand to anything, while Pro- 
fessor Harrington, in his gray dressing- 
gown, roamed about the dismantled house 
like a restless ghost until Cicely coaxed 
him back into his library, where, in tying 
up his papers and arranging his books, he 
felt more at home. Janet, the cook, who 
had lived with them many years, went with 
them; but Norah gave warning, because 
to her New-York-bred mind “the coun- 
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try’ meant nothing but a boundless stretch 
of desolate prairie, lost to all the “con- 
veniences”” and “ privileges” of civiliza- 
tion. ‘Sure, it would be so Jonesome/” 
she had said. It was a pity that she could 
not have seen the house as they saw it 
that first night, —a roomy, wooden house, 
brightly lighted, -vith a wide veranda around 
two sides, a garden stretching down hill a 
little at the back, and beyond only one 
more house between them and the open 
country. ‘This other house was indeed 
almost concealed by thick shrubbery, and 
its red brick walls and square roof looked 
rather gloomy. ‘The orchard and grass- 
grown yard sloped down towards them, 
making a sudden dip just the other side 
of the dense evergreen hedge which sep- 
arated the two places. The boys were 
wild with delight, and made countless tours 
of investigation during the next week, com- 
ing back tired and hot, with grimy hands, 
to ask with tardy remorse if they should 
“take the nails out of those boxes,” or 
“hang those pictures” for Cicely. One 
day they came in more loquacious than 
usual. 

“Tt’s a regular Giant Despair’s castle, 
that’s what I call it,” said Geoff, sitting 
astride the veranda railing, and jerking his 
head in the direction of the red brick 
house ; “and he’s a precious old giant that 
lives in it.” 

“Why, Geoff!” 

“ Fact, we caught sight of him to-day, 
didn’t we, fellows? He’s got a kind of 
swing up in those trees you can see from 
here ; and there he was, reading or some- 
thing, with some odd kind of rig on, and 
I give you my word he’s homely enough 
to stop an eight-day clock. A great tall 
man with a lot of bushy hair, and near- 
sighted, —sort of a doctor, has all kinds 
of queer things in his house, from live 
snakes up. What do you think, Cis ? 
Great neighbor, ain’t he?” 

“ But, Geoff, how came you to be near 
enough to see him?” 

“Oh, we were on an exploring tour!”’ 
answered Geoff, carelessly ; “and we got 
almost on to him before we saw him at all. 
I think he caught sight of us. Anyhow, we 
skipped back mighty lively. Then Lute 
went and got stuck in the hole in the 
hedge, and wasn’t that a go! He couldn’t 
crawl either backwards or forwards, so we 
had to take hold of him and shoot him 
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through ; and he’s got a sweet scratch on 
his nose. ‘Turn your nose this way, my 
precious child.” 

“ But, boys, I don’t like you to go tres- 
passing upon a gentleman’s property that 
way. Please don’t do it again ; papa would 
be so vexed.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! It isn’t likely we 
shall get the chance again, but I would 
like to have another look at that swing. 
It didn’t hang like a rope one.” 

After two or three weeks among the hills, 
Professor Harrington’s health began to im- 
prove. His eyes, however, still remained 
weak, and the demands he made upon 
Cicely were endless. “Cannot my daugh- 
ter spare me a little more of her time ?” 
he would ask in his gentle, depressed way. 
“We are not making much progress.” 

“Why, yes, papa ; I will try to write for 
you in the evening if you wish,” was her 
reply. ‘You know there is so much to be 
done about the house daytimes.” 

“You must get some one to help you 
if necessary. A good mistress should be 
head, not hands.” 

Cicely wisely made no reply. Soon 
afterward her father told her that he had 
hired a horse and a pony carriage on trial, 
and he would like her to drive with him 
afternoons. They enjoyed these little 
drives very much, and grew gradually 
familiar with the beautiful village and the 
outlying country. Sometimes the people 
they passed turned to look after them, say- 
ing, “That is Professor Harrington and 
his daughter. What a sweet-looking girl! 
We must go to call.” It was on her return 
home from one of these excursions one 
memorable day that Cicely, running into 
the house by the side entrance, encoun- 
tered Joe in the dark passage, trying to 
slink unseen up the staircase, — Joe, muddy 
and dirty, Joe, with a smudge of clay on 
his cheek, a bruise on his forehead, and a 
bleeding gash in his chin. 

“QO Joe! what is the matter?” she cried, 
all pity. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Joe, trying to look 
as if this were an everyday occurrence. 
But Cicely was not to be. put off that way. 

“T insist upon knowing, Joe,” she said 
decidedly, but with a friendly smile. 

“All right then. Come into my room 
while I wash up, and I’ll tell you.” So 
Cicely seated herself anxiously on the bed ; 
and Joe ducked his head into a bowl of 
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water, coming out rather pale now that the 
dirt was gone. “ Well, I’ve been pitched 
out of that Dr. Winthrop’s swing,” he 
announced. 

“O Foe! but how did you happen to 
be there?” 

“Never mind that now ; just let me tell 
you,” continued Joe, artfully drawing her 
attention away from that dangerous point. 
“ Geoff and I were in the swing, standing 
up, — it’s a wire rope as big around as your 
little finger, — Lute was pushing us. All 
of a sudden we felt like fifty million needles 
had been stuck into us; and of course we 
both let go, and got shot out like lightning. 
He turned his old electric battery on to us, 
don’t you see? — though how it was con- 
nected with the swing is more’n I know. 
Geoff's mad. He didn’t get hurt any, 
either, only a bump. I hit a stone. I 
suppose he had a right to kick us out if he 
wanted,” said happy-go-lucky Joe. “I 
don’t care, only this cut won’t stop bleed- 
ing.” 

“T care!” exclaimed Cicely, all aflame 
with indignation. “I never heard of such 
a cowardly performance. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself. He might have killed 
you.” 

“Guess not ; we’re pretty tough,” said 
Joe, soothingly. But Cicely refused to be 
soothed. She walked up and down, for 
once thoroughly excited. If it had been 
any of the others, it would have been bad 
enough ; but that any one should dare to 
hurt little Joe was too much. “ The heart- 
less old man !”’ she ejaculated ; “ I’ll never, 
never forgive him!” stamping her little 
foot on the floor, and then suddenly catch- 
ing Joe in a vehement embrace which he 
hastily parried. 

Geoff was in the dining-room when they 
went down. His face boded no good. 
Cicely always feared to see that sullen, 
determined look on his handsome face, 
and refrained from further hasty comment. 
After tea there was a whispered consulta- 
tion among the three older boys over in 
the corner while Cicely was out of the 
room ; and their good humor apparently 
restored, they went up to bed at a surpris- 
ingly early hour. 

Dr. Winthrop rang the Harrington’s door- 
bell at four the next afternoon. He stepped 
frowning into the parlor, sent his card to 
Miss Harrington by Janet, and walked 
savagely up and down the room, waiting 
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for her to appear. He was in a mood of 
suppressed rage. A fine idea, truly, for 
him, who loved peace and quiet above all 
things, to be at the mercy of these lawless 
boys! He wondered what kind of a family 
this must be to tolerate such conduct. 
What was their old maid sister about that 
she did not take better care of them? 
And just here Cicely swept into the room 
like a goddess, and remained standing 
several feet away, with an outward air of 
frigid dignity, but secretly lost in wonder. 
Was this the old doctor? —this tall, com- 
manding man, hardly more than thirty, 
who advanced to meet her, saying in a 
deep but well-modulated voice, “I beg 
your pardon, it was Miss Harrington I 
wished to see.” 

“T am Miss Harrington,” responded 
Cicely without moving ; “and I am ready 
to listen to your apologies.” 

“Ah, indeed! I fancied, mistakenly 
perhaps, that I was the one to whom apol- 
ogies were due,” said Dr. Winthrop in his 
turn. He also was surprised. Was this 
the “old maid sister,” this fresh young 
apparition in white flannel, who stood fac- 
ing him proudly, like a bitter enemy? 

“I suppose, then, that you have no apol- 
ogies to make for having maliciously thrown 
my brothers out of your swing, and injuring 
my younger brother severely / In that case, 
I will say good afternoon.” 

“What a gentle face she has to speak so 
angrily!” thought the doctor. “Stay a 
moment,”’ he said, as she made a move to 
go. “Iam very sorry indeed if the slight 
shock I gave them caused them so much 
injury ; but I do not think your brothers 
have told you that they came ‘nto my 
orchard last night, and stripped my best 
white plum-tree of all its fruit.” 

“Dr. Winthrop, how dare you make 
such an accusation against my brothers !” 
exclaimed Cicely, white with indignation. 

“ Because I found this handkerchief 
under the tree,’”’ he replied, handing her a 
shapeless wad. Alas! alas! where shall 
we find virtue in this world? It was a 
bloody relic of Joe’s, printed in orange and 
brown in a series of comic pictures, repre- 
senting the savage, half-civilized, civilized, 
and enlightened states of man. Cicely 
remembered having seen it in Joe’s hand 
the afternoon before. Her insulted dig- 
nity gave way on the instant. 


“Qh, please wait a moment! There 
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she said in dis- 
tress, and went swiftly out of the room. 
In a minute or two she came back, leading 


must be some mistake,’ 


Joe, with her hand on his shoulder. Her 
hold must have been a moral one, for her 
hand was light, yet Joe slunk in without 
any opposition, and stood downcast before 
the doctor. He was still a wretched-look- 
ing boy, with a great blue spot on his fore- 
head, and a slit of sticking-plaster on the 
injured chin. 

“Well, my boy, so you thought you 
would pay me off last night, did you?” 
asked the doctor, with a glint of a smile in 
his eye. 

“Yessir,” answered Joe, desperately ; 
“we were bound to somehow or other, 
you know, and it was a good chance last 
night, so we went together— ” 

“O Joe! was Phil with you?” 

“No; Kid didn’t go,— only us three, 
—and we meant to make a clean sweep ; 
and Geoff, he ate seventy-one, and Lute 
fifty-six, but I could only get down thirty ; 
they were precious green, sir,” he added, 
looking up into his judge’s face. 

“T see,” the doctor said gravely; “and 
naturally you are feeling indisposed to- 
day.” 

“Oh! nothing much. I say, I know it 
was a mean thing to do, and I’d say I was 
sorry now if it was any use.” 

The last words were blurted out all at 
once. The doctor held out his hand. “ It 
is of use,” he said, “ because we can be 
friends now. I’m sorry I gave you that 
black eye. We're quits. If you will come 
to see me as other people do, I’ll treat you 
as I treat other people. Next time tell 
your sister what you are going to do.” And 
with a bow to Cicely he went out of the 
room without waiting for a reply. 

“Cesar! But he’s a decent sort of a 
chap, after all !”’ muttered Joe. But Cicely 
did not answer ; she was gone. 

She got them into the library that even- 
ing, after Professor Harrington had gone 
to bed with a headache, and talked to them 
as she had never talked to them before. 
It was very affecting. Little Phil, who 
was perfectly innocent of the whole affair, 
sobbed dolefully, and Cicely cried too. 
The boys were not used to seeing Cicely 
cry. She always showed them a cheerful 
face in the midst of all her worries. Once 
she had nursed Phil through a fever, when 
his life hung in the balance for days, and 
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she had not shed a tear; and here she was 
with the tears running down her cheeks as 
fast as she wiped them away. “I have 
tried to fill mamma’s place to you,” she 
said, “ and I thought you came to me just 
as you would to her, and I was so proud 
of you; but I must have failed, miserably 
failed, if you could do a thing like this, — 
so wrong, so dishonorable !’”’ — the rest was 
lost. They were all melted, even Geoff ; 
and when he sat down on the arm of her 
chair, saying, in a voice from which every 
bit of obstinate pride was gone, “ Don’t 
cry, Cis. I promise you we’ll never do 
such a thing again. I promise for the 
crowd. We aren’t going to have you cry 
about us again!” she felt comforted and 
relieved. 

But in her own room that night Cicely 
said to herself, as she brushed her hair, 
“Oh! what did I say to Dr. Winthrop this 
afternoon? I was so angry ; what must he 
have thought? How can I ever look him 
in the face again? Oh, I hope I shall not 
have to meet him very often! but it is not 
in the least likely that I shall.” 

In which Miss Cicely was mistaken. 


For some days after this unfortunate 
episode the boys’ unusually angelic behav- 
ior made Cicely quite apprehensive. They 
wore down the door-mat wiping their boots, 
not to leave tracks upon the floors ; Phil’s 
daily lessons were recited like clock-work ; 
Joe, in a fresh impulse of neatness, ap- 
peared in immaculate linen as becoming 
as it was agonizing, and Geoff and Lute 
vented their superfluous energies in giving 
the grass a fancy cut with the lawn-mower 
and raking all the gravel paths. Meanwhile 
Rylestone, with the cordiality of a New 
England village which has quite made up 
its mind, had called upon Cicely, and with 
several voice invited her to “return their 
calls soon and not wait so long as they 
had,” “to come over to play tennis infor- 
mally,” and soon. Many of these invita- 
tions Cicely was obliged to decline ; but 
now there came a kind little note from 
Mrs. Pritchard, who lived at the other end 
of the village, asking her to “an informal 
seven o’clock tea, with music.” To the 
surprise of the family, Professor Harring- 
ton made a decided stand. “I do not 
wish people to think that I keep my daugh- 
ter at home like a nun,” he said; “I de- 
sire you to accept this invitation, Cicely. 
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You can write for me in the afternoon 
instead.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Cicely, obediently, 
forbearing to explain that this would make 
an unusually hard day for her. After all, 
she was young, and “ informal seven o’clock 
tea, with music,” sounded interesting, 
though she had no idea what it would be 
like. 

The Harringtons’ parlor would have 
offered a pretty little sas/eau vivant toa 
chance passer-by upon that eventful even- 
ing. Cicely had been in Rylestone long 
enough to understand the requirements of 
the occasion and, in her pale pink gown, 
open at the throat and adorned by a.nod- 
ding bunch of white asters, stood under 
the light surrounded by her brothers, each 
engaged in putting some finishing touch to 
her toilet. Phil, on his knees upon the 
floor, was smoothing out the ends of her 
sash, Joe was fastening her bracelets, and 
Lute was tucking a refractory loop of hair 
into place with a hair-pin. Geoffrey, over- 
coat on, stood near by, holding her wrap. 
“That pink thing is fetching,” he observed. 
“Cicely is going to be the prettiest girl at 
the party,” murmured Phil from the floor ; 
and Joe added in scornful assurance, “ Of 
course she is ; she could give ’em all their 
own start and beat ’em!” They marched 
her triumphantly into the library to have 
their father see her, and he, after looking 
in silence at the happy group for a moment, 
said, “You grow very like your mother, 
Cicely.” Greater compliment from Pro- 
fessor Harrington there was none. 

Mrs. Pritchard’s house, as they turned 
in at the gate, was brightly lighted, and, 
inside, figures were moving past the win- 
dows. 

“What time do you want me to come 
for you?” Geoff asked, ringing the bell. 

“Oh! any time after ten,” said Cicely, 
carelessly. 

Mrs. Pritchard came to meet her at the 
foot of the staircase. She was a warm- 
hearted, talkative little woman, rustling 
with silk and jingling with beads. “I am 
so glad to see you!” she said. “I have 
saved a place for you; come this way.” 
She took Cicely through the room, intro- 
ducing her in passing to a group of girls, 
and left her at a little table in a cosy cor- 
ner with a stylish youth who had for some 
weeks admired Miss Harrington from afar. 
Cicely was chatting gayly when, looking up 
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suddenly, she caught sight in the mirror 
of a pair of dark eyes regarding her in- 
tently. She recognized them only too well, 
and, dropping her own with a quick flush, 
she answered her companion’s next re- 
marks upon college life at random, smiling 
however so bewitchingly and with such an 
air of absorbed interest that he mentally 
pronounced her a delightful girl and went 
on talking for both, which was just what 
Cicely desired. Presently Mrs. Pritchard 
rustled into the seat next Cicely, bringing 
with her a solemn-faced, elderly gentleman, 
and tea was served. The large parlors were 
dotted with little tables, each with seats for 
four. Cicely could see the back of Dr. 
Winthrop’s head from her corner. It 
looked very uncompromising. When tea 
was over, and the guests had begun to 
scatter about the rooms, some one rolled 
out the grand piano, and the music began. 
It was of all kinds. There were those who 
had to be asked to sing, lest they should 
be offended, and there were others who 
could play but had to be coaxed; but 
there were also several who played and 
sang remarkably well, and Cicely, who had 
by this time retreated to a corner sofa, 
listened with a pleasant feeling that this 
was one large family, where each one had 
his little part to do. So when Mrs. Prit- 
chard came to her, saying, “ My dear” 
(Mrs. Pritchard always “my deared” 
everybody), “do you play or sing? We 
should be happy to hear you,” she an- 
swered readily, “I sing a little, but I can- 
not play my own accompaniments.” 

“T will bring some one to you who can 
play any accompaniment,” said her hostess, 
“if you will see if you can find anything 
you know in that pile of music over there.”’ 
Cicely had selected a song she knew, when 
Mrs. Pritchard came up again, saying, 
“Let me introduce Dr. Winthrop to you, 
Miss Harrington; his powers in this line 
are famous.”” Cicely felt as if her breath 
had been swept away. She opened her 
lips, but no sound came. 

“T have had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Harrington before,” said Dr. Win- 
throp, bowing gravely. At this a memory 
of their former interview rushed over 
Cicely. She felt a burning desire to laugh, 
but instead demurely placed her music, a 
Spinning Song by Henschel, upon the rack, 
and Dr. Winthrop played the opening bars 
in a style which showed him to be no mean 


accompanist. When Cicely had sung it 
through with dainty grace her audience 
was charmed and surrounded her at the 
piano, saying, “Sing something else, Miss 
Harrington, please do ; it was delightful !”’ 

“ Exquisite !”” said her hostess, adding, 
“How do you manage usually about your 
accompaniments ?” 

“ Geoff plays all my accompaniments,” 
answered Cicely, with a touch of pride. 

And now it was half-past ten, and there 
was a general move toward departure, yet 
no signs of Geoff. “ My dear, is some one 
coming for you?” whispered Mrs. Prit- 
chard to Cicely. 

“T expected my brother, but he has not 
come yet.” 

“Like all boys, my dear; but never 
mind, I will have some one ready for you 
when you come down.” 

The “some one,” to Cicely’s dismay, 
proved to be Dr. Winthrop, who “ was 
going just her way, and would be happy 
to take Miss Harrington home.” There 
seemed to be no help for it ; so, with many 
parting words from their hostess, the door 
shut behind them, and left them starting 
on a half-mile walk together. 

“ Are you wrapped up warmly enough?” 
inquired Dr. Winthrop, as he opened the 
gate. 

“Oh, quite, thank you !”’ 

They turned the corner of the street. 
“We have had a very pleasant evening ; 
don’t you think so?” asked Dr. Winthrop. 

“Very.” 

They walked on for some moments in 
silence. ‘ How remarkably well that black 
lace sets off her face!” thought Dr. Win- 
throp. Intent upon this pleasing effect, he 
nearly walked his companion into a tree. 
“Oh, pray excuse me!” he exclaimed, 
quite startled. 

“Not at all,” murmured Cicely, incon- 
sequentially. She was inwardly wishing 
that she could get hold of Geoff and shake 
him for getting her into such a scrape. No 
signs of these revengeful thoughts appeared 
in her face. Another long pause ensued. 

“Miss Harrington,” began Dr. Winthrop, 
squaring his shoulders in sudden determi- 
nation, “are we to go on like this forever, 
simply because we met each other first 
under trying circumstances? We are near 
neighbors ; can we not be friends as well?” 

“We have made an auspicious begin- 
ning,”’ said Cicely, demurely. 
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The doctor threw back his head and 
laughed. “ Haven't we, though!” he said. 
“ The point is, shall our acquaintance pro- 
gress that way? Wouldn’t it be better to 
make a new beginning? Will you agree to 
try it?” 

There was a gleam of fun in Miss Cicely’s 
eyes as she turned them toward him. 
“When you come to our house, — if you 
will come,” she said, “I will agree to re- 
ceive you without any electrical experi- 
ments.” 

“ Will you shake hands on that?” asked 
the doctor, earnestly. 

So, standing before the door, they per- 
formed the little ceremony, and then, well 
pleased, the doctor tramped down the path 
as Cicely entered the house. A few min- 
utes later Geoff rushed in, out of breath, 
and incoherent with remorse. “It’s too 
bad!” he cried; “I’m downright sorry, 
Cis, on my word Iam. You said any time 
after ten, and I met Jake Benson, and he 
wanted me to step around and see his new 
‘Victor,’ and when I got round to Mrs. 
Pritchard’s, I found you’d gone. Who 
came home with you?” 

“ Dr. Winthrop.” 

Geoff gave a long, low whistle of aston- 
ishment. ‘By Jove, Cicely, you’re a 
witch !” he declared. 

That was the beginning of a new era in 
the history of the Harrington family. Dr. 
Winthrop availed himself of an early op- 
portunity to call, and was very soon on the 
footing of an old and valued friend. Pro- 
fessor Harrington, after an evening in his 
library, during which he had confided his 
cherished plans for his book on Persian 
Antiquities to a gracious and sympathetic 
listener, could not speak too highly of 
Dr. Winthrop. “A most agreeable man, 
Cicely,” he affirmed. As for the boys, 
they were at first inclined to be shy ; but 
after an enchanted day in “ Giant Despair’s 
Castle,” among cabinets of curiosities, the 
case of guns on the wall of the smoking- 
room, quantities of unmounted amateur 
photographs, and horrible but fascinating 
glass jars full of preserved snakes and 
other “specimens,” their delight knew no 


bounds, and, generously wiping out old 
scores, they became the doctor’s strongest 
allies. 

By and by, as the winter wore away, 
they grew suspicious. “ What has he been 
to our house for four times this last week, I 
should like to know?” inquired Geoff one 
day, stamping the ice to see if his skates 
were firm. “ He needn’t think I don’t see 
through it. He’s spoony on Cis, that’s 
what’s the matter.” 

“ Just as if no other girl would do!” put 
in Joe, indignantly. “ ‘There are hundreds 
of girls in the world good enough for him, 
but ze’ve only got one Cicely !” 

“Ves,” said Lute, clinching the matter 
in his slow way. ‘ He’s a good fellow, but 
we don’t want to sfrengthen the friend- 
ship.” 

But in spite of all the forces arrayed 
against him, and various hints on the sub- 
ject thrown out from time to time by the 
boys, who only had “one Cicely,” Dr. 
Winthrop went steadily on his way with 
the quiet determination characteristic of 
him. Opposition was practically useless. 
In the end the boys gave in. 

Two people stood in the window of the 
Harrington parlor one February afternoon 


‘ at dusk, watching the fast-falling snowflakes 


outside. It was St. Valentine’s Day, and 
the roses which, with a touch of romance 
forming a vital but unsuspected part of his 
nature, Dr. Winthrop had sent Cicely that 
morning shed more and more fragrance 
upon the air as the room darkened and 
the figures in the window were outlined 
like silhouettes against the fading light. 
Dr. Winthrop had been overwhelming 
Cicely with a torrent of eloquence ; now, 
as he paused, her voice said, between 
laughing and crying, “It is no use; you 
know I could not do anything without 
papa’s consent, — and the boys’.” 

Dr. Winthrop laughed triumphantly. “I 
have won them over, every one,” he said ; 
“they are all on my side, and I ‘shall never 
cease to owe them a debt of gratitude, the 
boys especially, for their magnanimity in 
forgiving me for falling in love with ‘ their 
only sister’ !”’ 
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TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward FE. Hale, D.D. 


TSS READER. (Tothe Traveller.) 
It seems very unkind to say so, Mr. 
Traveller, but I am tired of this rushing 
over sea and land. You say no one sees 
me, but I am just as much exhausted as if 
they did see me. And I do not so much 
dislike to have people see me. What is 
more, you say you wish to improve and in- 
struct people : really, the girls in my classes 
know a great deal more about the streets 
of Boston than you tell them about the 
streets of Washington or even of New York. 
I thought your letters were Tarry-at-Home 
Travel. 

To this complaint much might be said 
in reply. But I do not charge her with 
ingratitude ; on the other hand, I am glad 
if the readers will condescend to say what 
they do want and what they do not want. 
One throws his little contributions into the 
sea, and, as I said the other day, one is not 
certain whether his bark boat or his shingle 
schooner drifts to Spitzbergen, or does not. 
The returns from Spitzbergen are very slow 
and irregular. If Miss Reader, there in 
Fort Wrangel, is willing to tell us what she 
does like and what she does not like, we 
are grateful. 

I wonder how Miss Reader would like 
to have us describe the regular business of 
travelling down town, particularly since one 
does it by an electric car. I call the elec- 
tric cars the “spinners,” and I have been 
hoping to learn that somebody else calls 
them so, for I think they need a short 
name, and I think that is a good one. But 
thus far this addition to our language is 
confined to my own family. 

My excellent and wise friend, Mr. Fred- 
eric B. Perkins, who did so much good to 
the city of San Francisco in the manage- 
ment of its library, used to say that if any 
man would give the history of one day, 
from its beginning to its end, in absolute 
literal detail, he would make the book of 
most curiosity and value two thousand years 
hence. Think how we read Horace’s jour- 
ney to Brundusium, and try to make out 
the details of a day’s life. Think how 
doubtful we are whether Paul had or had 
not a toothbrush or a hairbrush, or a comb 


in any sort like what we have now. Mr. 
Perkins would say that a man who would 
simply get up in the morning and describe 
the processes of life, — would tell even 
how he put his hand on a baluster as he 
went down stairs, how he unfolded his 
napkin or took it out of the ring if it had 
a ring, — would contribute to the benefit 
of the future as no one has chosen to do, 
who wrote of Plymouth Rock or the settle- 
ment of Boston. May it be possible that 
these readers in Fort Wrangel would like 
as much to know of the detail of life in 
such a village as Boston, as I should like 
to know about the canal boat or other boat 
in which Horace went to Brundusium ? 





Ir is a rainy day, then; the weather 
bureau says that it will be “ fair, followed 
by light showers,” and that it will be warmer. 
Now, if things were perfectly managed, I 
should have a little portable typewriter, 
and should take this upon my knees and 
should actually tell Miss Reader from mo- 
ment to moment just what happens. | 
should say, “The conductor is now ap- 
proaching, in the car. I am now putting 
my hand in my pocket, where I find a 
silver dollar. I give the conductor this 
silver dollar, and he gives me in exchange 
three quarter-dollars, a ten-cent piece, and 
two nickels.” Then, with great rapidity, I 
should tell posterity what I mean by a 
nickel, what is the stamp on each side, and 
what I mean by a ten-cent piece and what 
there is on it ; and I should tell that pretty 
story of the face of the young lady who 
posed for the Goddess of Liberty. But, 
as Miss Reader is only a present posterity, 
I do not say this, which Horace should 
have said in describing his journey to 
Brundusium. Then I should tell her in 
the same absolute detail how the “ spin- 
ner” stops at Northampton Street, and 
why, and how it does not stop at Chester 
Park, and I should try to guess why. And 
so, by quick stages and many stops, we 
should come cleverly down town. 

But I am afraid to do this; the high 
classical readers would score the margin 
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with the word “ultra-realism,’’ and want 
our whole article left out in order that they 
may have room for some wildly exciting 
romance about a woman who had three 
husbands by accident, and saw two ghosts 
after she had been eating wedding cake. 
So we will not dare, even for Miss Reader’s 
sake, to go into the fulness of this detail. 


Ir is borne in on my mind that Miss 
Reader wishes to go to the dogs. This is 
no slight on her, nor does it imply that she 
has been spending her money in card- 
playing or for more questionable purposes. 
It only means that the New England Ken- 
nel Club, whatever that is, has the great 
Mechanics Hall, which covers I do not 
know how many acres, in its possession for 
this week, and is showing the most wonder- 
ful and attractive dogs which can be got 
together in New England, not to say Old 
England and other countries. Come in, 
Miss Reader ; they will not bite us, though 
they have not as yet any muzzles. We are 
proposing in Massachusetts to make them 
all go round, as Richard Coeur de Lion 
did at the moment of his fight against 
Saladin, with a grating over their faces. 
But we have not got quite so far as that 
yet. See those lovely Gordon setters ! 
would it not be a shame to put visors or 
other muzzles on them? See those dainty 
little King Charles spaniels! I am sure 
you would not make them unhappy. 

Do you know that Newfoundland dogs, 
the joy of my boy life and of boy romance, 
are disappearing? ‘There is but one in all 
this great show. But instead of them, see 
those grand St. Bernards. I can believe any 
story of their intelligence, and the more that 
I saw their cousins — or their uncles, per- 
haps — at the Hospice. There are a great 
many hunting dogs, as we Americans ‘say, 
meaning sporting dogs, and such intelli- 
gent creatures they are! Among them — 
those noble creatures — are the dogs which 
hunt men. These are the very dogs who 
were used at White Chapel, but discovered 
nothing more than their masters did. 

What a charm there is in seeing crea- 
tures of the pure blood! ‘There are ugly 
dogs here, but not one cur. 





But the prettiest sight of all is when the 
gentle dogs are turned into the great arena, 
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and the little blind children from the South 
Boston Institution are permitted to go in 
with them and fondle them. Notice has 
been sent round to all the exhibitors that 
the blind children will be here, and that, 
as they cannot see the dogs, they must feel 
them, which other people are not per- 
mitted to do. So here are the nice little 
children, and here are the gentle dogs 
who have been selected. There is our 
darling little Helen Keller ; she can neither 
see nor hear nor speak. She is therefore 
so fortunate as not to know that there is 
any unkindness in this world. No one has 
ever treated her unkindly since she can 
remember ; no one has ever spelled out a 
harsh word on that delicate little hand 
which receives everything, and through 
which she knows everything. So the dear 
child goes and comes, as I suppose we 
shall go and come in a heaven of perfect 
love ; her face is always radiant with smiles, 
and she is perfectly sure that everybody 
wants to make her happy. See how she 
enjoys that little terrier ; see how prettily 
she pets that tall greyhound ; and see how 
nicely she thanks the gentlemen who have 
led her in! 

I may add to what Miss Reader and I 
saw, that the next day Helen Keller wrote 
as pretty a note as anybody who reads 
these lines could write, as the representa- 
tive of the children who went over to this 
spectacle. She thanks them for thinking 
of the children and for asking them, and 
for the pleasure which they have had in 
“seeing”? the dogs. And now, she says, 
will not the gentlemen come over to the 
asylum, and let the children entertain them ? 
The children will do their best to make the 
visit agreeable. Is it not charming to think 
that, through the marvellous inspirations 
of such a woman as Annie Sullivan, this 
child, who is not ten years old, is able to 
go and come and write and listen in such 
wise as this? A child who, not three years 
ago, was as ignorant of the outside world, 
I may fairly say, as an oyster in its shell. 


Yes, this is an interesting corner, to me 
more than to you. That is our church. I 
think we had a picture of it in the Maga- 
zine at Christmas. ‘That high and impos- 
ing building, ugly though so costly, is the 
Spiritual Temple. The large brick build- 
ing on the other corner is the Prince School, 
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—a crack public school; and this, which 
we will go into, ‘is the Normal Art School, 
—yes, the school your friend Miss Van 
Dyck studied in. I do not wonder you 
wanted to see it. But the school is much 
better housed than it was in her times. 
And as Dr. Miner said yesterday, the old 
teachers teach better than ever, and they 
have added some capital new ones, so that 
Miss Van Dyck need not be afraid that the 
school is losing ground. 

There, is not that a good study? Does 
Miss Van Dyck do better work than that? 
I shall be sending the draughtsman from 
the magazine round here, to get Mr. Bart- 
lett’s leave to copy some of these studies. 
I know Mr. Munsell is proud of them, 
and well he may be. He has imported 
the best Paris traditions, and all the Julien 
and Beaux Arts enthusiasm among these 
youngsters. Come into the modelling- 
room. Look at that copy of the Juno. 
Do you do better than that in Alaska? 


Tuis is the way the commonwealth takes 
hold when she has a good thing to do. 
“ Get the best”; and this normal work in 
art is not made into fiddle-faddle, far less 
is it amateurish. The state determined 
that every town of five thousand or more 
people should have a distinct drawing- 
school, for the special teaching of drawing 
and the arts of design. Drawing had al- 
ready been introduced as a regular study 
into the public schools. Of course the 
Board of Education knew that there were 
not many teachers competent for the work 
thus ordered. In the first place, there 
were not many artists ; in the second place, 
not one artist in five is a good teacher, 
particularly in such a varied round as must 
be entered upon in the instruction in all 
the schools. This State Normal Art School 
was founded, therefore, for the preparation 
of teachers. It began, they said, at their 
annual dinner-party, last night, in an attic ; 
it has worked its way into public confi- 
dence, and the state has now built and 
equipped for it the admirable premises to 
which I take Miss Reader. It does not 
blow its trumpet at all; it need not: it has 
quite as many scholars as it knows what to 
do with. Well it may, for the state pays 
all their expenses ; and well it may again, 
as Miss Reader and I saw in our visit 
there, for here is admirable work, in ele- 
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mentary drawing and the range of prepara- 
tory studies which occupy the students of 
the first year, and in color, where the tech- 
nique in water-color and in oil is simple, 
strong, and good. Class C, as they call it, 
is given largely to studies which I should 
call studies of construction, or what we 
used to call mechanical drawing, but it is 
much more than the mere rule-of-thumb 
drawing of an old-fashioned architect’s of- 
fice. And Class D is the modelling-room. 
Miss Reader and I have both been sur- 
prised at the efficiency of the work in this 
room. =e 

Now observe, if you please, that to this 
school there come between two and three 
hundred students every year. And here 
is their list of graduates, which shows what 
good ‘comes to this world from the spirit 
with which the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is thus training first-class teachers. 
Here, on one page of perhaps twenty 
names, I find teachers who are at work in 
California, in Louisiana, in Minnesota, and 
in Missouri; the rest of them are in Mas- 
sachusetts. At that dinner-party of the 
alumni they told me that nine of their 
graduates are now carrying on their studies 
in Paris. Some of the best of their teach- 
ers have done the same thing — have gone 
through this school, and then have worked 
in the best azeHers of Paris, to come home, 
as I said just now, with the best Paris tra- 
ditions. This is the way to do a thing if 
you do it at all. Do not pretend that the 
necessity of public education is satisfied 
when you have taught the three R’s, but 
give to every one the best training you can 
give, and then you have some right to 
thank God when, once in a while, he 
gives you a William Hunt or a Richard 
Greenough. 

Tuis annual dinner was a charming en- 
tertainment, in which they congratulated 
each other on the success of the school, im 
which old friends who had been parted re- 
newed old friendships and talked of new 
successes. Is it not a pathetic thing to 
think how all this New England instinct 
for fine art, which now appears on the right 
hand and on the left, was repressed for the 
first hundred and fifty years? When we 
went into that business of the revolution, 
here was Copley, a New Englander, paint- 
ing in London, and entertaining George 
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III. and his crew by representing the 
Speaker Tyndall, who defied Charles I. 
We have that picture in our Public Library 
now. Excepting Copley, there was not a 
man, and there certainly was no woman, 
born in New England, who had shown any 
genius for the arts of design. Young Trum- 
bull came to the front afterward. Yet 
there must have been latent in the blood 
of the boys and girls of that time, all this 
power of expression which shows itself 
now, and it had been pent up there. 
The same thing is true, if you think of 
it, of what we call the New Englander’s 
special ability —that of invention. Here 
we are, inventing everything ; I can hardly 
pick a pin off the floor without having a 
special machine made, that I may pick it 
up more easily. And yet from the year 
1620 to the year 1775, there is hardly a 
great invention which can be credited to 
the New Englander. He rested the same 
firelock over the breastwork at Bunker Hill 
which his great-grandfather had fired in 
King William’s War ; and the shirt he had 
on his back was woven on a loom the twin 
of that in which Madam Dudley wove the 
governor’s shirts. This is what happens 
when you say to one country that it shall 
raise food for another, and to some other 
country that it shall do the manufactur- 
ing for the food-raisers. ‘The benevolent 
mother-country for a hundred and fifty 
years did just what the same benevolent 
mother-country would be glad to do now. 
We in Boston were permitted to catch lob- 
sters, to send out our boats for fish, and 
with that to supply the Lenten tables of 
the world ; we might build wooden ships, 
and sell them to Europe; we might send 
them masts and beaver skins. And they 
would invent for us our spinning wheels 
and our muskets. But so soon as we took 
this matter into our own hands, so soon as 
we said, “If you please, we will do a little 
manufacturing for ourselves,” —so soon 
there sprang to light this marvellous genius 
for invention which has sent out Eli Whitney 
and the host of his successors, — such men 
as Bachelder, and Edison, and Bigelow, and 
Goodyear, and Goulding,—so that, if a 
man smells smoke from‘a broiling beefsteak, 
he invents a beefsteak-broiler which shall 
not tell secrets to the rest of the family. 
“ Pity, pity, pity !”’ say the Cobden Club and 
Mr. Mills, “ how much better if they were 
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trapping beaver and catching lobsters ! 
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Tus time, Miss Reader, we will not try 
a spinner ; there are no spinners in front 
of the Vendome. Let us take the more 
decorous and slower horse-car. 

And will you tell me, Miss Reader, how 
the ladies behave whom you meet in horse- 
cars in Fort Wrangel? ‘There is rather a 
curious observation made as to the breed- 
ing of Boston women. Just read these 
lines, which I received yesterday from one 
of the most charming women whom I have 
the pleasure of knowing : 


“My experiences with Boston women to whom 
I have been introduced have been very charming 
in most cases; but my experience in shops, cars, 
and streets have been otherwise, and would fill a 
volume. I have been a stranger in New York, 
San Francisco, and Boston, and have lived in the 
three cities. In the first two I have asked for in- 
formation, and offered small courtesies to total 
strangers, — women, — with the pleasantest re- 
sults, in no case meeting with discourtesy. But in 
Boston my experience has taught me never to ask 
a question, or try to help a well-dressed woman, 
even when I know her to belong to ‘one of the 
best families ’!” 


I have these lines in my pocket, as you 
see, and I read them to you because the 
last time I was on this line an interesting 
thing happened. A young woman, a little 
overdressed, if you please, stopped the car 
that she might leave it. She dropped the 
parcel which she had been down town to 
buy. I saw it fall, and touched her and 
told her that she had dropped her parcel. 
But, unfortunately, I had never been pre- 
sented to her ; we had not danced together 
at Papanti’s, nor were we members of the 
same club. She, therefore, looked at me 
with the vigorous manner to which our 
friend alludes in the letter, a good deal as 
if I had struck her in the face, and in this 
way expressed her indignation that any 
man should have addressed her who had 
not the honor of her acquaintance. I am, 
however, sixty-eight years old, and I stand 
such things better than a boy does. So I 
said very pleasantly, “ You have dropped 
your parcel, and it is under your feet.” 
Again she resented the insult with a look, 
— not with a word, observe,— and swung 
out of the car, dragging the parcel after 
her by her dress, so that it fell in the mud 
in the street. There the next horse that 
came along trod upon it, I suppose, and I 
suppose what is left of it is there now. I 
am free to say I think it was good enough 
for her. I tell the story here, not because 
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you need it, dear Miss Reader, nor be- 
cause I think it is of any use on the 
western side of the East or Hudson River, 
but because I think it may fall under the 
eyes of some teacher of youth on this side 
of those streams, and I think she may give 
her pupils a lesson in good breeding. 


HELEN KELLER in the arena with the 
great dogs and playing with them — is not 
that a pretty piece of evolution? Just 
look in with me here at Mr. Pope’s studio, 
and let me show you the arena of Pompeii 
1821 years ago. Mr. Pope has made the 
picture of Glaucus. Do you remember 
him in Zhe Last Days of Pompeii? Oh, 
no; you are too young for Zhe Last Davs 
of Pompeii. We read it when I was a boy ; 
but I suppose that you Russians at Fort 
Wrangel are reading Turgenieff and Tolstoi 
instead of Bulwer. Very well; Glaucus is 
the Christian around whom the novel cen- 
tres; and Glaucus is condemned to be 
thrown to the beasts in the arena. And 
so Mr. Pope has given us the picture of 
the galleries of the arena, Glaucus stand- 
ing quite far away in the middle distance, 
and in front a superb lion of the life-size, 
who is the lion against whom the naked 
Glaucus is to do battle. But the lion 
knows nothing of Glaucus, and cares noth- 
ing for the crowded galleries. With that 
quick instinct of the beasts, he knows that 
there is danger before noblemen and ladies 
know it; he scents the volcano, shall I 
say, from the arena, flings up his head in 
indignation ; and so Glaucus is saved. It 
is the first indication of the ruin which is 
to fall upon Pompeii. 

I am glad you should see the picture, 
Miss Reader. It is worth while to remem- 
ber what is the world which we have out- 
grown in the evolution which has followed 
this Passion Week in which we are taking 
our ride and walk. 

When I said that you should go to the 
dogs, I meant literally and not metaphori- 
cally ; but when I said I would show you 
the lions, I meant metaphorically, and I 
forgot how visible Mr. Pope has made one 
of them. To tell you the truth, like other 
Bostoneers who have been in the business 
sixty or seventy years, I do it very well, or 
think I do. Have you not been delighted 
when Dr. Holmes took you across the long 
walk? The planks are still down, though 


the snowdrops have come, and you shall 
go across that before we have done. One 
of my jokes is to invite strangers to hear 
my lectures on the streets of Boston, and 
offer them free tickets. The truth is that 
if you once know the law of the instrument 
you can find your way in Boston as well 
as in any checker-board city in the land. 


WuatT is more natural than that the 
streets of a town named Trimountain, or 
Tremont, should run around the curves of 
the hills which give it its name? It would 
have defied its name and history if it had 
cut straight trenches through these slopes, 
and bidden people dig down the cliffs on 
the sides of them for their houses. The 
“crooked streets” are curved streets, fol- 
lowing the lines of hills or of the water. 
And also, in one exceptional series, they 
follow the equitable lines which Judge 
Shaw drew, in a remarkable decision which 
was based on what is called “ horse com- 
mon-sense,” but which defied the tradi- 
tions of the world of real estate. 

Also if a town be built on a peninsula 
of an oval form, will not its streets “lead 
downward to the sea”? And if they do, 
will they probably be parallel with each? 
And, indeed, do you want them to be? 


Is it not, indeed, certain that by laying 
out your streets in a checker-board you 
make it sure sometimes that you must take 
the longest possible course from one place 
to another? You cannot go bya diagonal, 
as the Bostoneer who knows his ground 
generally can. Also, if you are in Phila- 
delphia, and must walk four miles from 
north to south between half past eleven 
and half past twelve of the day, you would 
find it hard to select a shady side of the 
street ; but you can always manage this in 
Boston by tacking a little. The life of a 
traveller on foot is therefore much more 
varied and interesting here than is that 
mathematical movement of a person in 
one of the checker-board cities. 

As for the street cars the direction is 
simple. Find out in what direction you 
are going and take a car that is going the 
other way. 

Yes! that is the Horticultural Building, 
but the Show is over. I wish you had 











WASHINGTO 


And this is the Tremont House 
Now we are passing 
room 
third 
then. 


seen that. 
on the other side. 
the place where I was born, but the 
was not on this level, but on the 
story of the house that stood here 
Here is School Street, so called because 


the Latin School was here. And there is 
where the boys coasted down the street 
till the servant of General Haldimand put 
ashes on their coast. The boys then ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon him 
and secure their rights, and what is more, 
they got them. It was the first victory of 
the American Revolution. And here is 
King’s Chapel. We are just in time for 
the mid-day service. Let us come in. 





‘THERE ! is not that a good way to spend 
half an hour? and are you not glad I 
brought you here? And I am glad you 
came in so simply, without asking any 
questions! And is it not a good thing to 
have this nice old church open for this 
service just in the middle of the town just 
in the middle of the week. Every loafing 
boy, every traveller from the hotels, every 
worried woman, and every puzzled man 
can look in for an hour ; they can tell the 
good God their secrets, and each of them 
can listen for His answer. ‘That stained 
glass is from Munich, and is of the best of 
that school. For my part, I like it, though 
it is not of that old kind which people rave 
about. But I want you to come and see 
the monument to the little Lady Shirley. 
She was hardly more than a girl, and he 
was commander-in-chief of British Amer- 
ica. I believe people thought he ought 
not to have married her. I know Hutch- 
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inson thought so. But Shirley told her he 
loved her, and he married her. And then, 
just as the dear little old town was in 
greater danger than it ever was in before 
or since, the little lady died. It was just 
when the “ Admiral D’Anville had sworn 
by cross and crown to ravage by fire and 
steel our helpless Boston town.” “A pile 
of hen-coops,” they called our dear Boston 
in Paris, and they meant to avenge Louis- 
burg, and make an end of us. The admi- 
ral’s fleet was the biggest fleet that has 
sailed from Europe to America since there 
was any America. And Shirley never heard 
of it, till it was off Newfoundland. ‘Then 
a frightened fisherman scudded into Boston 
Bay, and told him the story. They say 
Shirley lighted the beacon on Beacon Hill. 
If he did, I think it is the only time it ever 
was lighted. Somehow he brought the 
army of Massachusetts into Boston, and 
he had ten thousand men in camp on 
Boston Common, — more men than were 
ever encamped there before or since. 

And while this spirited fellow was thus 
making ready to meet D’Anville, the little 
lady was dying, and at last died. And the 
newspaper says that “the train bands of 
the country followed her to her grave.” 
And you may read all the newspapers of 
that summer, and that is the only reference 
you will find of the presence on Boston 
Common of “ the train bands of the coun- 
try.” For Shirley did not print in the 
papers, for his enemy’s benefit, an account 
of the preparations he was making to re- 
ceive them. Such wisdom as that was 
reserved for the American press, on both 
sides, in the Civil War. 
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WASHINGTON’S 


An OLD SouTH 


INTEREST 


IN EDUCATION. 


Prize Essay. 


By Julia K. Ordway. 


ITTLE is generally known of Wash- 
ington’s interest in education, or of 
his wise and generous plans for its 

advancement. His idea of education was 
so comprehensive, and his standard so 
much higher than that of his time, that 
to-day, when the best methods of making 


education a means for the safety and im- 
provement of society obtain such earnest 
consideration, his opinions and _ projects 
are of special interest. 

In Washington’s early youth, learning 
had made comparatively little progress in 
America. In Massachusetts, it is true, 
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schools had been established at the time 
of settlement, and later laws had been 
passed, providing that every town of one 
hundred families should support, in addi- 
tion to acommon school, a grammar school, 
and that if any town of fifty families failed 
to suppert a schoolmaster, it should be 
fined ten pounds. But in Virginia a less 
enlightened spirit prevailed, and education, 
especially for the common people, was for 
many years little regarded. 

In 1671, Governor Berkeley wrote: “I 
thank God there are no free schools nor 
printing-presses ; and I hope we shall not 
have them these hundred years.” Another 
governor taxed schoolmasters at twenty 
shillings a head. Many, including the 
royal governors, opposed education on the 
ground that it would rouse in the people 
a spirit of rebellion, and make them less 
submissive to His Majesty’s good pleasure. 
Others, occupied with the business of their 
plantations, and delighting in cock-fighting, 
hunting, fishing, racing, and all vigorous 
bodily exercise, were too ignorant to know 
the worth of intellectual training. Nor 
were they more ignorant than\the rest of 
their age. An attorney-general of Charles 
II. had replied roughly to some Virginia 
commissioners, pleading the cause of learn- 
ing and religion, and remarking that the 
souls of the king’s subjects needed atten- 
tion as well as their bodies: “ Damn your 
souls, — grow tobacco.” 

The best explanation, however, of the 
general lack of learning is probably found 
in the sparseness of settlement. In Massa- 
chusetts the people congregated in towns, 
but in Virginia the most important class 
were the large land-owners, who were the 
sole monarchs of their immense planta- 
tions. ‘Travelling was accomplished either 
on foot, on horseback, or in boats, and the 
taverns and roads were bad. In this state 
of society there was little chance for the 
interchange of thought and knowledge. 
Norfolk was the only place that could 
pretend to the name of town. Williams- 
burg, indeed, contained the college build- 
ings, and during the session of the House 
of Burgesses was gay with the pomp of a 
mimic court. The only professional men 
were the clergy, for until the Revolution 
there were few lawyers and fewer doctors. 

For fifty years there were no schools, 
and down to the Revolution there were 
few. In these the instruction was confined 
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to the English branches. The sons of the 
wealthy planters were sent to England to 
attend the universities, make the grand 
tour, visit court, and come home fine 
gentlemen, but oftentimes with little solid 
knowledge. ‘Those who stayed at home 
studied a little with their parish clergyman, 
entered the college of William and Mary, 
and graduated with a fair education, to 
exercise their abilities in managing their 
plantations and making laws for the colony 
in the House of Burgesses. The women 
had still less chance for mental develop- 
ment. They could not attend the college, 
and generally had more work and less con- 
tact with the outside world. 

When such was the general system of 
education which prevailed in Washington’s 
youth, it is interesting to consider his 
special training. Deficient in many re- 
spects as his education was, the knowledge 
and experience which he gained in early 
life was certainly a fitting preparation for 
his subsequent career. The mother of 
Washington was a woman of superior in- 
telligence and foresight, and much that 
was good in his early training was due to 
her. At three years old he was taken to 
the banks of the Rappahannock to learn his 
alphabet under the charge of the sexton of 
the parish. After his father’s death, he 
lived with his brother Augustine, and at- 
tended a small school kept by a Mr. Wil- 
liams. The boy acquired the elements of 
a fair English education, studying reading, 
writing, and bookkeeping. His exercises 
were neat and correct, for he had even then 
established the valuable habit of order. His 
body also had developed ; he was strong, 
muscular, and active, delighting in all out- 
of-door sports and feats of daring. When 
about fifteen he began to study surveying, 
intending to make it his profession, and 
soon after took up his abode with his 
brother Lawrence. This residence with 
his brother was of great benefit to Wash- 
ington. Lawrence had married the daugh- 
ter of William Fairfax, and here Washington 
was in the society of cultivated men and 
women. Here he met Thomas, Lord Fair- 
fax, who had exiled himself from England 
and come to live on his great possessions 
in the New World. This nobleman was 
graduated from Oxford, had written for the 
Spectator, and mingled much in the world 
of letters. Between this rather eccentric 
man and Washington there seems to have 
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been a bond of sympathy. Washington 
was hired to survey his estates, and jour- 
neyed with him to his land in the wilder- 
ness. In this rough life he was hardened 
to privations, and gained wisdom, skill, and 
foresight. His range of reading was also in- 
creased, for at Greenaway Court, Lord Fair- 
fax’s rude lodge, the young surveyor found 
the best of English authors. In 1751 his 
mind was further enlarged by a journey to 
the West Indies with his brother Lawrence. 

His education strengthened him in mind 
and body, and taught him the valuable 
lessons of honesty, wisdom, and self-reli- 
ance ; but no one realized the defects of 
his education more than he. Later in life 
he studied French, and acquired a correct 
and perspicuous English style by practice, 
care, and the study of the best authors. 
In whatever work he engaged, agriculture 
or war, he added the knowledge of the 
best writers on that subject to that which 
his own ingenuity and experience furnished 
him. He was fond of music and history, 
and we read with interest his order for 
busts of Alexander, Charles XII., Ceesar, 
Frederick of Prussia, Marlborough, and 
Prince Eugene, and for statues of two wild 
beasts. Although he had never attended 
college, he fully appreciated, perhaps with 
regard to himself rather over-estimated, the 
benefits of a college training. He labored 
to repair defects in writing and spelling, 
and it is almost pathetic to see how his own 
limited education haunted and troubled 
him. When urged by Humphreys to pre- 
pare a history of the war, he replied: “In 
a former letter, I informed you, my dear 
Humphreys, that if I had talent, which I 
have not, I have not leisure to turn my 
thoughts to commentaries. A conscious- 
ness of a defective education, and a cer- 
tainty of lack of time, unfits me for such 
an undertaking.” When the chancellor- 
ship of the college was conferred upon 
him, he was much pleased, but accepted 
it only with the greatest diffidence, and 
after he had ascertained that no duties 
were required which he was not qualified 
to perform. ‘Then he strove to place the 
institution on the best possible basis. “I 
rely fully,” he wrote to the directors, “ on 
your strenuous endeavors for placing the 
system on such a basis as will render it 
more effective to the state and to the 
republic of letters, as well as to the inter- 
ests of humanity and religion.”’ 


Doubting his own ability, he relied on 
Hamilton, at the time of his presidency, 
to clothe and polish his thoughts, although 
he could “express himself with nervous 
force, and genuine and stately eloquence 
when moved.” His lack of schooling, how- 
ever, only made him more anxious that 
others should have what he had missed. 
He paid the most earnest attention to the 
education of his own family, and gave 
bountifully to aid others. After reading 
his correspondence, one is surprised to see 
how fully he realized its importance, and 
how constantly he strove for its advance- 
ment. 

Although Washington believed so strongly 
in application to books, his views of educa- 
tion were not so narrow as to be limited to 
this. He believed in practical knowledge 
also. He desired that young men should 
be prepared for their life work by knowing 
the business they were to pursue. He 
wished them to know how to care for their 
property, and to learn self-reliance. Nor 
did his scheme of education omit time for 
rest and exercise. 

Washington had charge of the education 
of his wife’s son and grandson, and in his 
letters to them, written with the greatest 
care for their welfare, we gain much advice 
that might well be followed to-day. After 
his marriage to Martha Custis, Washington 
took care of the education of her son John. 
He made the youth his friend, and spent 
much time and thought on his education, 
securing the best instructors for him, and 
giving strict personal attention to his prog- 
ress. At the age of sixteen John Custis 
had been placed under the charge of the 
Rev. John Bouchier in Annapolis. Soon 
after, a plan for travel in Europe was 
devised by the teacher and pupil, and 
Mr. Bouchier wrote to Washington to gain 
his consent. He hesitated, on account of 
the expense and the youth of Mr. Custis. 
The following letter to the tutor is interest- 
ing as showing Washington’s views on travel 
and education : — 


“ My own inclinations are still as strong as ever 
for Mr. Custis pursuing his travelling scheme, pro- 
vided court should approve of the expense, and it 
should appear, when his judgment was a little more 
matured, that he was desirous of undertaking the 
tour upon a plan of improvement rather than a 
vague desire of gratifying an idle curiosity or of 
spending his money. Not that I think his becom- 
ing a mere scholar a desirable education for a 
gentleman, but | can say the knowledge of books 
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is the basis upon which other knowledge is to be 
built, and in travelling he is to become acquainted 
with men and things rather than books. At pres- 
ent, however well versed he may be in the princi- 
ples of the Latin language (which is not to be 
wondered at, as he began the study of it as soon 
as he could speak ), he is unacquainted with several 
of the classical authors which might be useful to 
him. He is ignorant of Greek, the divine advan- 
tages of learning which I do not pretend to judge, 
and he knows nothing of French, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to a traveller. He has little or no 
acquaintance with arithmetic, and is badly ignorant 
of mathematics, than which, at least so much as 
relates to surveying, nothing can be more neces- 
sary to a man possessed of a large landed estate, 
the bounds of some part or other of which are 
always in controversy.” 

The travelling scheme was finally aban- 
doned, and in 1773 John Custis became 
engaged to Emily Calvert. Washington, 
fearing that ill might result from the mar- 
riage, on account of the age of the young 
people, urged that it be postponed, and it 
was agreed that Mr. Custis should be sent 
to King’s College, New York, for two years. 
Washington accompanied him to college, 
and introduced him to the president, Dr. 
Cooper. Several letters to this gentleman 
show that he was as careful as ever of the 
young man’s welfare. In May, 1773, he 
writes, enclosing bills for one hundred 
pounds, to be placed at interest to defray 
Mr. Custis’s expenses in college. He asks 
Dr. Cooper to check the youth’s extrava- 
gance, and closes by inviting him to pay a 
visit to Mount Vernon. John Custis, how- 
ever, did not remain long at King’s Col- 
lege, and in December Dr. Cooper received 
a letter from Washington expressing his 
pleasure at the favorable account he had 
received of Mr. Custis, and his sorrow that 
he must leave college on account of his 
approaching marriage. The letter ends by 
thanking him sincerely for his attentions 
to young Custis. 

A few years after his marriage John Cus- 
tis died, and Washington adopted his son 
and daughter as his own children. No 
father could have cared more earnestly for 
their moral and intellectual welfare. Nelly 
was instructed in music, and had her piano 
and harpsichord. Washington’s namesake, 
George Washington Parke Custis, received 
all the care which had formerly been be- 
stowed upon his father. Amid all the care 
of the presidency he found time to write 
to him at college. Of the many letters 
which passed between Washington and his 
adopted son one, written in 1798, is inter- 
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esting as giving minute directions for the 
disposal of his time, and bestowing much 
excellent advice. He begins by telling the 
young man that “system in all things should 
be aimed at, for in execution it renders 
everything more easy,” and continues with 
the day’s programme : — 


“If now and then of a morning, before break- 
fast, you are inclined to go out with a gun, I shall 
not object to it, provided you return by the hour 
we usually sit down to that meal. From breakfast 
until about one hour before dinner (allowed for 
dressing, and preparing for it, that you may appear 
decent) I shall expect you to confine yourself to 
your studies, and diligently to attend to them, en- 
deavoring to make yourself master of whatever is 
recommended to or required of you. While the 
afternoons are short, and there is but little interval 
between rising from dinner and sitting down to 
tea, you may employ that time in walking or any 
other recreation. After tea, if the studies you are 
engaged in require it, you will doubtless perceive 
the propriety and advantage of returning to them 
until the hour of rest. Rise early, that by habit it 
may become familiar, agreeable, healthy, and prof- 
itable. It may for a while be irksome to do this, 
but that will wear off, and the practice will produce 
a rich harvest forever after, whether in the public 
or in the private walks of life. Make it an inva- 
riable rule to be in place (unless unusual circum- 
stances prevent it) at the usual breakfast, dining, 
and tea hours. It is not only very disagreeable, 
but it is also very inconvenient for servants to be 
running here and there, when their duties and at- 
tendance on the company who are seated render 
it improper. Saturday may be appropriated to 
riding, to your gun, and to other amusements. 
Time disposed of in this manner makes ample pro- 
vision for exercise, and for every useful and neces- 
sary recreation, and at the same time that the 
hours allotted to study, if really applied to it, in- 
stead of running up and down stairs, and wasting 
it in conversation with any one who will talk with 
you, will enable you to make considerable progress 
in whatever line is marked out for you.” 

John and George Custis were not the 
only boys who received Washington’s pa- 
ternal care. At various times different 
nephews were educated by him. In his 
correspondence we find a series of inter- 
esting letters to George S. and Lawrence 
Washington, beginning when they were at 
school at Alexandria. Mr. Hanson, the 
boys’ tutor, seems to have been uncon- 
genial to them, and the first letters are 
rebuking them for various misconduct. In 
a letter to George, written May 5, 1788, 
he chides him for absenting himself from 
his lodgings without permission. He com- 
mands him to be strictly obedient to Mr. 
Hanson in future, and urges him to re- 
member that his future character and repu- 
tation depend very much upon the habits 
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and manners contracted at this period of 
his life. The boys, however, did not agree 
any better with Hanson, and in August 
Washington writes to him, stating that he 
had found Lawrence, who had run away 
from chastisement, at home. Although he 
rebukes George for aiding his brother’s 
escape, he probably thought that the fault 
was not all on one side, as he gives strong 
advice to Hanson to treat his nephews as 
friends rather than as schoolboys. George, 
as the elder, received the greater share of 
the letters. One is interesting, recom- 
mending to him industry and application 
in his studies, and ending with directions 
about his clothes, the wearing of his best 
suit, etc. The boys were finally placed in 
charge of James Craik, and in September, 
1789, Washington writes him from New 
York, expressing his pleasure at their good 
conduct, and stating the branches of study 
which he thinks necessary. ‘Those kinds 
of learning,” he writes, “which are to fit 
them for the most useful and necessary 
purposes of life, among which writing well 
and the less abstruse branches of mathe- 
matics are to be certainly comprehended, 
ought to be particularly attended to, and 
it is my earnest wish that it should be 
so.” 

Washington’s letters so well represent 
his sympathy and interest in studies, that 
abundant quotation from: them is the best 
method of showing how constantly the 
thought of education was in his mind. In 
October, 1789, James McWhis received 
this letter concerning his nephews : — 


“T have received your letter of the 12th ultimo, 
and am glad to learn from it that my nephews 
apply themselves with diligence to arithmetic and 
English composition. These branches I have always 
thought them deficient in, and have ever been 
pressingly desirous that they should be well ac- 
quainted with them. George may be instructed 
in the French language, but Lawrence had better 
apply himself for the present to his arithmetic, 
writing, and composition. As you failed in your 
endeavors to obtain a mathematical tutor, it is not 
probable that any success would attend an adver- 
tisement in a paper here. However, I shall have 
one inserted. I can give no particular opinion 
respecting the boy, whom you represent to be an 
uncommon genius. But I would cheerfully give 
any reasonable encouragement towards the culti- 
vation of talents which bid fair to be useful.” 


At the close of this series of letters 
Washington sends to his nephews from 
Philadelphia a college prospectus, wishing 
them to decide about coming, and impress- 


ing upon George, if he comes, the neces- 
sity of studying and wasting no time. 

Washington also educated and counselled 
his nephew, Bushrod Washington. In 1793 
he requested the widow of George A. 
Washington to allow him to educate her 
son, Fayette. Washington did not, how- 
ever, limit his efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion to his own private family. Young men 
whom he knew to be earnest were gladly 
and generously aided, by him. At the 
death of General Greene he wrote to his 
widow, offering to educate one of her sons. 
He did not wish that the young men aided 
should feel burdened by his help. Noth- 
ing can be more sincere or considerate 
than the following letter, proffering such 
assistance : — 

“ MOUNT VERNON, January 29, 1769. 
“To Wm. RAMsay: 

‘* Having once or twice heard you speak highly 
of the New Jersey College, as if you had a desire 
of sending your son William there (who, I am 
told, is a youth fond of study and instruction, and 
disposed to a studious life, in following which he 
may not only promote his future happiness, but 
the future welfare of others), I should be glad, if 
you have no other objection to it than the expense, 
if you would send him as soon as convenient, and 
depend on me for £25 a year for his support, so 
long as it may be necessary for the completion of 
his education. If I live to see the accomplishment 
of this term, the sum here stipulated shall be annu- 
ally paid ; and if I die, this letter shall be obliga- 
tory upon my heirs or executors to do it according 
to the true intent and meaning hereof. No other 
return is expected or wished for this offer than 
that you will accept it with the same freedom and 
good-will with which it is made, and that you may 
not consider it in the light of an obligation or men- 
tion it as such, for be assured that from me it will 
never be known.” 


Many were his private charities in be- 
half of education. He was specially inter- 
ested in a school for the instruction of 
indigent children in Alexandria. In De- 
cember, 1785, he writes to the trustees of 
the Alexandria academy as follows : — 


“Tt has long been my intention to invest at my 
death £1000 current money of this state, the inter- 
est only of which to be applied in instituting a 
school in the town of Alexandria for the purpose 
of educating orphan children who have no other 
resource, or the children of such indigent parents 
as are unable to give it, the objects to be consid- 
ered and determined by the trustees for the time 
being, when applied to by the parents or friends 
of the children who have pretensions to this pro- 
vision. It is not in my power to advance the above 
sum ; but that a measure that may be productive 
of good may not be delayed, I will, until my death, 
or until it shall be more convenient for my estate 
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to advance the principal, pay the interest thereof, 
to wit £50, annually. Under this state of the mat- 
ter, 1 submit to your consideration the practicabil- 
ity and propriety of blending the two institutions 
together, so as to make one seminary under the 
direction of the president, visitors, or such other 
establishment as to you shall seem best calculated 
to promote the objects in view, and for preserving 
order and good conduct in the institution. My 
intention, as I have before intimated, is that the 
principal sum shall never be broken in upon, and 
the interest only be applied for the purpose above 
mentioned. It was also my intention to apply the 
latter to the sole purpose of education, and of that 
kind of education which would be most extensively 
useful to people of the lower class, so as to fit them 
for mechanical purposes, namely, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The fund, if confined to this, 
would comprehend more subjects; but if you shall 
be of the opinion that the proposition I now offer 
can be made to comport with the institution of the 
school which is already established, and approve 
of an incorporation in the manner before men- 
tioned, and thereafter, upon a full consideration of 
the matter, should conceive that this fund would 
be more advantageously applied towards clothing 
and schooling than solely to the latter, I will acqui- 
esce in it most cheerfully; and I shall be ready, as 
soon as the trustees are established upon a perma- 
nent footing, to vest the aforesaid sum of £1000 
in them and their successors forever, with powers 
to direct and manage the same agreeably to these 
my declared intentions.” 


This proposal was accepted by the trus- 
tees, who agreed to do all in their power 
to comply with the benevolent intention of 


the donor. They also stated that it was 
best, in their opinion, that the fund should 
be appropriated to the institution as then 
established, and wholly for schooling. 
Washington was not satisfied with merely 
contributing money towards the support of 
this school. Some years later, answering 
a letter from James Muir, a clergyman, re- 
questing his annual donation, he expresses 
his pleasure in appropriating and paying 
money for such a purpose. “I confess, 
however,” he adds, “I should derive satis- 
faction from knowing what children have 
hitherto received the benefit of it, and who 
are now in enjoyment of it. Never since 
the commencement of this institution have 
I received the least information, except in 
a single instance, on this head, although 
application for it to individuals has been 
frequently made.” The letter concludes 
by begging Mr. Muir to be kind enough to 
gratify his wish. In reply he received a 
particular account of each child, most of 
whom were of the poorer class and desti- 
tute of other aid. At his death Washing- 
ton gave £ 4-00 to this school, the princi- 
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pal bequeathed in perpetuity, and the 
interest alone to be used. 

He felt sympathy in the efforts of other 
states or individuals to further the cause of 
education. In 1785 we find him writing 


to Chase concerning public schools : — 


“The attention which your Assembly is giving 
to the establishment of public schools for the en- 
couragement of literature does them honor. To 
accomplish this ought to be one of our first endeav- 
ors. I know of no object more interesting. We 
want something to expand the mind, and make us 
think with more liberality, and act with sounder 
policy, than most of the states do. We should con- 
sider that we are not now in leading strings. It 
behooves us, therefore, to look well to our ways.” 


Nothing that would be of the least bene- 
fit to educational institutions did Wash- 
ington consider too trifling to be done by 
him. At one time, although burdened with 
heavy cares, he consented to sit for a pic- 
ture to be presented to Harvard College, 
declaring himself most happy to aid it in 
this way. After his election as president, 
he wrote thanking Harvard and Dartmouth 
for their congratulatory addresses. His 
letter to the president of the University of 
Pennsylvania expresses his delight at being 
“‘ considered by the patrons of literature as 
one of their number.” Lamenting his lack 
of abilities to make his service greater, he 
states his full appreciation of the influence 
“which sound learning has in religion, 
manners, government, liberty, and laws.” 
He also hoped that the arts and sciences 
might flourish more vigorously. 

Washington, however, had broader plans 
for the advancement of education than what 
he might do for individuals or for the insti- 
tutions of his state. The scheme of his old 
age, the founding of a National University, 
is of the deepest interest. To him it was 
more than “an enlarged plan”; it was a 
full idea. In his speeches to Congress, 
and in his private letters, he repeatedly 
considers this project, and carefully inves- 
tigates any chance that is likely to further 
it. 

The material basis for its advancement 
was gained through his interest in another 
plan to benefit the nation, — the opening 
of the great West. To show the many- 
sidedness of Washington’s character, it will 
not be inappropriate to sketch briefly his 
part in this work. From his youth Wash- 
ington had realized the immense value of 
the western lands. As early as 1749 his 
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brothers, Lawrence and Augustine, had 
been prime movers in the Ohio Company, 
for the colonization of the Ohio valley. 
Washington himself had borne a gallant 
part in the struggle between the English 
and the French for the possession of the 
West, and he had gained there, as bounties 
for his military service, immense tracts of 
land. Before the Revolution he had striven 
to incorporate a company for the extension 
of the navigation of the Potomac ; but this 
plan was frustrated by the outbreak of the 
war in 1775. At the close of the war his 
mind turned again to the establishment 
of a water communication between the 
eastern and western territory; and even 
before the final declaration of peace he 
journeyed over the Mohawk route. Three 
months later he started on a more exten- 
sive exploring tour along the headwaters 
of the Ohio, and formed a project of estab- 
lishing communication between the rivers 
flowing into the Ohio and those flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean. Such a connec- 
tion between East and West was badly 
needed, if they were to form one country. 
The western settlers, hemmed in by the 
Spaniards and the English, their rights dis- 
regarded, as they thought, by Congress, 
became more and more desperate, and 
even contemplated seeking support from 
England. ‘“ The western states,” Washing- 
ton truly wrote, “stand as it were upon a 
pivot. The touch of a feather would turn 
them any way.” Considering also the 
great commercial value of such a connec- 
tion, Washington wrote, on his return, to 
Benjamin Harrison, governor of Virginia, 
giving prospectus of routes, pointing out 
the advantages that would arise from the 
opening of the trade with the Indians and 
settlers, and insisting on the necessity of 
binding together East and West. The 
Virginia legislature took up the question, 
appointed a commission for surveys, and 
organized two companies, the Potomac 
and the James, to carry the plans into 
effect. 

As a testimony to “the unexampled 
merits of George Washington towards his 
country,” he was presented with fifty 
James and one hundred Potomac shares. 
Although deeply grateful to the legislature, 
the thought of personal emolument was 
intolerable to Washington “How would 
this matter be received by the eye of the 
world,” he writes to Governor Harrison, 
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“and what would be the opinion of it, 
when it came to be related that George 
Washington has received twenty thousand 
dollars and five thousand pounds sterling 
of the public money as a mark of interest 
therein?’’? He was, however, unwilling 
that the undertaking should be hindered 
by his action, and therefore decided, if 
agreeable to the Assembly, to hold the 
shares in trust for “objects of a public 
nature.” 

Nothing seemed to him more likely to 
advance the national welfare than the es- 
tablishment of educational institutions. A 
letter to Edmund Randolph shows his first 
plan for the disposal of the shares. 


“ Although it is not my intention to derive any 
pecuniary advantage from the generous vote of the 
Assembly of this State, in consequence of its gratu- 
itous gift of shares in the navigation of each of the 
rivers Potomac and James [he writes], yet, as I 
consider these undertakings of vast commercial 
importance to the states on the Atlantic, especially 
to those nearest the centre of the Union, and ad- 
joining the western territory, I can let no act of 
mine impede the progress of the work. I have, 
therefore, come to the determination to hold the 
shares which the treasurer was directed to sub- 
scribe on my account, in trust for the use and 
benefit of the public; unless I should be able to 
discover before the meeting of the Assembly that 
it would be agreeable to it to have the product of 
the tolls arising from these shares applied to a 
fund, on which to establish two charity schools, 
one on each river, for the education and support 
of the children of the poor of this country, particu- 
larly the children of those men of this description 
who have fallen in defence of the rights and liber- 
ties of it. If the plan succeed, of which I have no 
doubt, I am sure it will be a very productive and 
increasing fund, and the moneys thus applied will 
be a beneficial institution.” 


In October, 1785, Washington commu- 
nicated to the legislature through Patrick 
Henry, then governor, his “ profound and 
grateful acknowledgments for so signal a 
mark of their beneficent intentions ” 
towards him. 


“But [he adds] I must pray that their act, so 
far as it has been for my personal emolument, may 
not have its force. But if it should please the 
General Assembly to permit me to turn the desti- 
nation of the fund vested in me from my private 
emolument to objects of a public nature, it will be 
my study in selecting them to prove the sincerity 
of my gratitude for the honor conferred upon me, 
by preferring such as appear most subservient to 
the enlightened and patriotic views of the legisla- 
ture.” 


The Assembly passed an act by which 
the shares were assigned to such public 
objects as he should direct during life or 
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by will. As before stated, the purpose 
which he had in view was the encourage- 
ment of education, and he now set about 
determining the most efficient means for 
the advancement of his views. His origi- 
nal purpose, as-shown in his correspond- 
ence with Edmund Randolph and Thomas 
Jefferson, was to appropriate the Potomac 
and James River stock for the establish- 
ment of two charity schools, one on each 
of the above rivers, for the education and 
support of the children of the men who 
had fallen in defence of American liberty. 
Afterwards he declared his conviction that 
it would be better to concentrate all the 
shares upon the establishment of a national 
university in the District of Columbia, 
under the auspices of the national govern- 
ment. Yet, from a desire to reconcile his 
gratitude to Virginia with great public good, 
he decided to lay the matter before the 
Assembly, and concentrate all upon the 
university, or divide it, as they willed. 
Writing to Robert Brooke, governor of 
Virginia, he states that it has ever been 
his desire to appropriate the shares to a 
worthy object. He continues that he has 
seen with regret the youth of the United 
States going abroad to college, and that 
the time has now come to establish a plan 
of universal education in the United States. 
“It has been represented,” he writes, “ that 
a university considerably endowed is con- 
templated to be established in the Federal 
City.” As it was near to Virginia, he pro- 
posed to donate to it the Potomac shares. 


The James River shares, as he thinks it, 


will be more agreeable to the legislature, 
he will reserve for a seminary in that state. 
He closes by stating his opinion that it 
would be better to give all the shares to 
the proposed university, and begs that the 
letter be laid before the Assembly. They 
resolved that the plan for the national 
university deserved the countenance of 
each state, and that the Potomac shares 
be appropriated for it, but “that he be 
requested to give the James River shares 
to some seminary in the upper country of 
Virginia.” 

In September, 1796, Washington an- 
nounced to Robert Brooke his intention 
to give, in accordance with their wishes, 
the James shares to Liberty Hall Academy, 
at Lexington, Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
“IT am disposed to believe,” he writes to 
the governor and legislature of Virginia, 
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“that a seminary of learning upon an en- 
larged plan, but yet not coming up to the 
full idea of a university, is an institution 
to be preferred for the position which is 
chosen. The students who wish to pursue 
the whole range of science may pass with 
advantage from the seminary to the uni- 
versity, and the former by a due relation 
may be rendered co-operative with the lat- 
ter.” Liberty Hall Academy was incor- 
porated in 1789. In 1798, in considera- 
tion of this endowment, it was named 
Washington Academy, and in 1812 was 
chartered as Washington College. In 1821 
the stock was so valuable that the annual 
income from the donation was two thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. Since the presi- 
dency of General Robert E. Lee, and his 
death there, the name of the college has 
been changed to Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

Strangely enough the Potomac shares, 
in which Washington placed such great 
hopes for the founding of a national uni- 
versity, have never become productive, and 
the national university has never advanced 
beyond the recommendation of the first 
President. Yet for the success of this 
favorite scheme Washington strove with 
great earnestness, and nothing which hinted 
at a promise of advancing it was counted 
unworthy of his careful consideration. Be- 
fore the manner of dividing the shares had 
been decided, he wrote to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, asking him to lay his plans before 
the Virginia Assembly, that he might know 
what steps to take with regard to the uni- 
versity. This letter, marked private, is 
as follows : — 


“ PHILADELPHIA, December 15, 1794. 

“DEAR SIR, — For the reasons mentioned to 
you the other day, namely the Virginia Assembly 
being in session, and a plan being on foot for 
establishing a seminary of learning upon an ex- 
tensive scale in the Federal City, it would oblige 
me if you and Mr. Madison would endeavor to 
mature the measures, which will be proper for me 
to pursue, in order to bring my designs into view, 
as soon as you can make it convenient. I do not 
know that the enclosed or sentiments similar to 
them are proper to be engrafted in the communi- 
cations which are to be made to the legislature of 
Virginia, or to the gentlemen who are named as 
trustees of the seminary which is proposed to be 
established in the Federal City; but as it is an ex- 
tract of what is contained in my Will on the sub- 
ject, I send it merely for consideration.” 


The extract from the will referred to in 
this letter is well worth qu oting, as showing 
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what great importance Washington attached 
to the founding of a national university, 
and the studies in which he thought it 
necessary for such an institution to ground 
its pupils. After stating the manner in 
which he became possessed of the James 
and Potomac shares, he proceeds : — 


“T proceed, after this recital, for the more cor- 
rect understanding of the case, to declare that, as 
it has always been a source of serious regret to 
me, to see the youth of these United States sent 
to foreign countries for the purposes of education, 
often before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of 
their own country; contracting too frequently, not 
only habits of dissipation and extravagance, but 
principles unfriendly to republican government, 
and to the true and genuine liberties of mankind, 
which thereafter are rarely overcome; for these 
reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised, on a liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all 
parts of this rising empire, thereby to do away 
with local attachments and State prejudices, as far 
as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to 
admit, from our national councils. Looking anx- 
iously forward to the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an object as this is (in my estimation), my 
mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
more likely to effect the measure, than the estab- 
lishment of a university in a central part of the 
United States, to which the youths of fortune and 
talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the 
completion of their education in all the branches 
of polite literature, in the arts and sciences, in ac- 
quiring knowledge in the principles of politics and 
good government; and, as a matter of infinite im- 
portance in my judgment, by associating with each 
other, and forming friendships in juvenile years, 
be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree 
from those local prejudices and habitual jealousies, 
which have been just mentioned, and which, when 
carried to excess, are never-failing sources of dis- 
quiet to the public mind, and pregnant with mis- 
chievous consequences to the country. Under 
these impressions so fully dilated, I give and be- 
queath in perpetuity the fifty shares, which I hold 
in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid acts 
of the legislature of Virginia), towards the endow- 
ment of a university to be established within the 
limits of the District of Columbia, under the au- 
spices of the general government, if that govern- 
ment should incline to extend a fostering hand 
towards it; and until such seminary is established, 
and the funds arising on these shares shall be re- 
quired for its support, my further will and desire 
is, that the profit accruing therefrom shall, when- 
ever the dividends are made, be laid out in pur- 
chasing stock in the bank of Columbia, or some 
other bank, at the discretion of my executors, or 
by the treasurer of the United States for the time 
being, under the direction of Congress, provided 
that honorable body should patronize the measure ; 
and the dividends proceeding from the purchase 
of such stock, are to be invested in more stock, 
and so on until a sum adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of the object shall be obtained, of which I 


have not the smallest doubt before many years 
pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is 
given by legislative authority, or from any other 
source. The hundred shares, which I hold in the 
James River Company, I have given, and now con- 
firm, in perpetuity, to and for the use and benefit 
of Liberty Hall Academy, in the county of Rock- 
bridge, in the commonwealth of Virginia.” 


In 1794 and 1795 a plan was proposed 
which seems so impracticable than we can- 
not believe that Washington would have 
thought it even worth his consideration, 
had it not been connected with his beloved 
university. A revolution had demolished 
the college at Geneva, and proposals were 
made to Washington, John Adams, and 
other leading Americans, by M. D’Ivernois, 
a Genevan, for the transferrence of the col- 
lege to America. ‘The plan seems to have 
been to remove to the United States all the 
professors, and to establish the academy 
under the supervision of the government, 
and supported, in part at least, by it. Wash- 
ington’s chief objections to the scheme are 
set forth in this letter to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Adams : — 


“T have not been able to give the papers here- 
with enclosed more than a hasty reading, returning 
them without delay that you may offer the perusal 
of them to whomsoever you shall think proper. 
The picture drawn of the Genevese is really inter- 
esting and affecting. The proposition of trans- 
planting the members entire of that place to 
America, with the requisition of means to estab- 
lish the same, and to be accompanied by a con- 
siderable emigration, is important, requiring more 
consideration than under the circumstances I am 
capable of bestowing on it. That a national uni- 
versity is a thing to be desired has always been my 
decided opinion; and the appropriation of grounds 
and funds for it in the Federal City has long been 
contemplated and talked of, but how far matured, 
or how far the transplanting of an entire seminary 
of foreigners, who may not understand our lan- 
guage, can be assimilated therein is more than I 
am prepared to give an opinion upon; or indeed, 
how far funds in either case are attainable. My 
opinion, with respect to emigration, is, that except 
useful mechanics and some particular descriptions 
of men or professions, there is no need of encour- 
agement; while the policy or advantage of its 
taking place in a body (I mean the settling of them 
in a body) may be much questioned; for by doing 
so they retain the language, habits, and _princi- 
ples, good or bad, which they bring with them. 
Whereas, by an intermixture with our people, they 
or their descendants get assimilated to our customs, 
measures, and laws; in a word, become one peo- 
ple. I shall, at any leisure hour after the session 
is fully opened, take pleasure in a full and free 
conversation with you on this subject.” 


Although Washington desired the estab- 
lishment of a university, he wished it to be 
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more essentially American. He did not 
think the transplanting of professors advisa- 
ble, as it would not only lead to the spread 
of foreign ideas, but exclude Americans of 
ability, and thus remove a desired impetus 
to study. Although the matter was dis- 
cussed in the letters of Washington and 
other prominent men, the plan was finally 
abandoned and other projects for a univer- 
sity were considered. Indeed, as Professor 
Adams says, “ Washington’s letters after 
1794 are full of allusions to this new 
scheme, and he never tires of expatiating 
upon the advantages which would arise 
from a school of politics where the future 
guardians of liberty might receive their 
training.” He expresses his intentions and 
sentiments concerning such an institution 
in a letter to the commissioners of the 
Federal District : — 


“ GENTLEMEN, — A plan for the establishment 
of a university in the Federal City has frequently 
been the subject of conversation, but in what man- 
ner it is proposed to commence this important 
institution, or on how extensive a scale, the means 
by which it is to be effected, how it is to be sup- 
ported, or what progress is made in it are matters 
altogether unknown to me. It has always been a 
source of serious reflection and sincere regret with 
me that the youth of the United States should be 
sent to foreign countries for the purpose of educa- 
tion. Although there are many who escape the 
danger of contracting principles unfavorable to 
republican governments, yet we ought to depre- 
cate the hazard attending ardent and susceptible 
minds from being too strongly and too early preju- 
diced in favor of other political systems, before 
they are capable of appreciating their own. For 
this reason I have greatly wished to see a plan 
adopted by which the arts, sciences, and belles- 
lettres could be taught in their fullest extent, 
thereby embracing all the advantages of European 
tuition, with the means of acquiring the liberal 
knowledge which is necessary to qualify our citi- 
zens for the exigencies of public as well as private 
life; and (which with me is a consideration of 
great magnitude) by assembling the youth from 
the different parts of the rising republic, contribut- 
ing from their intercourse and interchange of 
information to the removal of prejudices which 
might sometimes arise from local circumstances. 
The Federal City, from its centrality and the 
advantages which in other respects it must have 
over any other place in the United States, ought 
to be preferred as a proper site for such a univer- 
sity. And if a plan can be adopted upon a scale 
as extensive as I have described, and the execution 
of it should commence under favorable auspices in 
a reasonable time with a fair prospect of success. 
I will grant in perpetuity fifty shares in the navi- 
gation of the Potomac River towards it. What 
annuity will arise from these shares, when the navi- 
gation is in full operation, can at this time only be 
conjectured; and those who are acquainted with 
it can form as good a judgment as myself. As 
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the design of this university has assumed no form 
with which I am acquainted, and as I am equally 
ignorant who the persons are, who have taken or 
are disposed to take the maturing of the plan upon 
themselves, I have been at loss to whom I should 
make this communication of my intentions. If the 
commissioners of the Federal City have any par- 
ticular agency in bringing the matter forward, then 
the information which I now give is in proper 
course. If, on the other hand, they have no more 
to do with it than many who are desirous of seeing 
so important a matter carried into effect, they will 
be so good as to excuse my using them as a medium 
for disclosing my intentions; because it appears 
necessary that the funds for the establishment and 
support of the institution should be known to the 
promoters of it, and I see no mode more eligible 
for announcing my purpose. For these reasons, I 
give you the trouble of this address.” 


In March of this same year, 1795, in a 
letter to Jefferson, he states that he was 
always disposed to give the shares to found 
a national university, and mentions his let- 
ter to the Federal Commissioners, here 
quoted. He sets forth his reasons for pre- 
ferring the Federal City for the location of 
the proposed university. As the seat of 
government it would be free from local 
prejudices, and because of its centrality it 
could be easily reached. The general gov- 
ernment could then have jurisdiction over 
it, and the pupils, by attending the debates, 
might learn the principles of government. 
Then, too, Virginia would profit by such a 
situation. 

Nor did Washington’s efforts cease with 
private letters. He strove zealously for 
the advancement of education, in his offi- 
cial capacity. In his first speech to Con- 
gress, after begging them to provide a 
proper military establishment, he made an 
elaborate appeal in behalf of education, 
and urged the foundation of a national 
university. He said :— 


“Nothing can better deserve your patronage 
than the promotion of science and literature. 
Knowledge is in every country the earnest of pub- 
lic happiness. In one in which the measures of 
government receive their impression so imme- 
diately from the community as in ours, it is pro- 
portionately essential. To the security of a free 
country, it contributes in various ways; by con- 
vincing those who are intrusted with the public 
administration, that every valuable end of govern- 
ment is best answered by the enlightened confi- 
dence of the people; and by teaching the people 
themselves to know and to value their rights, to 
discern and provide against invasion of them; to 
distinguish between oppression and the necessary 
exercise of lawful authority, between burdens pro- 
ceeding from a disregard to their convenience and 
those resulting from the inevitable exigencies of 
society; to discriminate the spirit of liberty from 
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that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoid- 
ing the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate 
vigilance against encroachments with an inviolable 
respect to the laws. Whether this desirable object 
be best promoted by affording aids to seminaries 
and institutions of learning already established, or 
by the institution of a national university, or by 
any other expedients, will be worthy of a place in 
the deliberations of the legislature.” 

In 1796 he again urgently called the 
attention of Congress to the subject of edu- 
cation, and forcibly represented to them 
the benefits which would result from the 
founding of a university, concluding : — 

“ Among the motives for such an institution, the 
assimilation of the principles, opinions, and man- 
ners of our country-men by the common education 
of our youth from every quarter well deserves atten- 
tion. The more homogeneous our citizens can be 
made in these particulars, the greater will be the 
prospect of permanent union, and a primary object 
of such a national institution should be the educa- 
tion of our youth in the science of government. 
In a republic what species of knowledge can be 
equally important, and what duty can be more 
pressing on its legislature, than to patronize a plan 
for communicating it to those who are to be the 
future guardians of the liberties of the country?” 


Washington had desired to insert a clause 
concerning a national university in his Fare- 
well Address, but Hamilton persuaded him 
to urge it in this last speech to Congress 
instead. Yet even in the address his 
thoughts turned to education as an impor- 
tant factor in the welfare of a country. In 
his Farewell Address to the people of the 
United States, Sept. 17, 1796, he exhorts 
them to promote the cause of learning. 
“ Promote, then,” he urges, “as objects of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

It is probable that all the benefits which 
Washington desired would not have sprung 
from the founding of a national university ; 
yet the comprehensiveness of the scheme, 
both in regard to the branches of study to 
be pursued, and the effect of such an insti- 
tution upon the nation, makes it well worthy 
attention. As has been shown, Washing- 
ton’s letters clearly define his ideas on this 
subject. The university was to be strictly 
national. Here the pupils were to gain 
knowledge of the true glory of their coun- 
try, and establish principles which would 
make them wise and loyal citizens. Here 
they would learn to love their country as 
one and indivisible, and the “local preju- 


dices”’ and sectional jealousies which Wash- 
ington had just reason to deplore deeply 
would vanish before this broader view of 
union. This institution also was intended 
to furnish the tools with which the future of 
the nation should be shaped. In the Fed- 
eral City the students could see the practical 
workings of the government. The “ prin- 
ciples of politics and good government” 
are maintained as worthy of special atten- 
tion in the course of study at the univer- 
sity. 

“In these days of striving for a broader knowl- 
edge of economic laws [says Professor Herbert 
Adams], for a better civil service, and for a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles of legisla- 
tion, is it not well to consider for a moment Wash- 
ington’s plan for the education of our youth in the 
science of government? Since it is purely a matter 
of fact that the most trusty and efficient servants 
of whom this country can boast are trained at a 
government institution which was suggested by 
George Washington in a speech to Congress as 
second only to a national university, it is not un- 
likely that there may be some essence of political 
wisdom even in the larger project. Washington 
said, ‘the art of war is at once comprehensive and 
complicated; it demands much previous study.’ 
The American people found out some years ago 
that Washington was right; and they are now 
beginning to suspect that even the art of govern- 
ment requires study, and that possibly a ‘ flourish- 
ing state of the arts and sciences contributes to 
national prosperity and reputation.’ ” 


This university, however, was to be no 
mere school of politics. Washington wished 
the advantages for intellectual training 
which it should offer to equal those of the 
best universities in Europe. He fully ap- 
preciated the civilizing influence of literary 
culture, and regarded such training of the 
mind as essential to the highest welfare of 
a nation. He knew that if the experiment 
of a republic was to succeed, public senti- 
ment must be pure and enlightened. He 
wished that at this university the youth of 
the United States might be able to com- 
plete “their education in all branches of 
polite literature,” and “in the arts and 
sciences.” His extensive scheme even in- 
cluded botanical gardens. 

Although each state in the Union pro- 
vides, and for the most part generously, for 
the education of its people, we cannot 
avoid regretting that Washington’s experi- 
ment was not tried. The plan of such a 
national school appears feasible and wise ; 
yet it remains for future generations to 
make the desire of our first President a 
reality. 











STAR OF HEAVEN, LOOKING DOWN. 
By Charles Knowles Bolton. 


Srar of heaven, looking down 
From thy cloud-land to the town 
Where my fair one sits to-night 
In the dream-land of thy light, 
Tell me, dost thou see her face 
At the curtained window-place, 
Peering out across the day, 

As it draweth more away 

To the purple gates of rest 
Through the pillars of the west? 


Star of heaven, look at her, 

As I look at thee, nor stir, 
Overcome with thought that thou 
Seest her fair face and brow 

Far away within the west 

Ere the night hath yet caressed 
The still hamlet on the stream 
Where I live in halcyon dream. 


Look at her as thou wouldst gaze 
On some sylvan shadow maze 

Of intwining leaves, and still 
Leave thy image on the rill, 
Sleeping deep within the dell, — 
Look in her fair eyes and dwell ; 
As my eyes look love to thee, 
Look at her until I see 

Flush of crimson in the sky, 
Telling she is conscious I 

Send by circuit of a star 

A love whose borders boundless are. 














THE EDITORS’ 


In his last article upon the Siberian outrages, 
in the Century Magazine, Mr. George Kennan, 
speaking of the hanging of three of the survivors 
of the Yakutsk massacre, relates how one of the 
sufferers, two hours before the rope was put about 
his neck, scribbled a hasty farewell note to his 
comrades, in which he said, “ We are not afraid 
to die, but try — you—to make our deaths count 
for something — write all this to Kennan.” ‘The 
appeal to me,” adds Mr. Kennan, “shall not be in 
vain. If I live, the whole English-speaking world, 
at least, shall know all the details of this most 
atrocious crime.” Mr. Kennan has already roused 
the English-speaking world to the monstrous char- 
acter of the present Russian régime. By his tire- 
less investigation and exposure of the atrocities in 
Siberia and in the prisons of Russia itself, he has 
rendered a service to humanity such as has been 
rendered in this general field by no man certainly 
since Howard. It is sure that his voice will not be 
hushed nor his pen grow rusty. But it is high 
time, as the report of the latest Siberian horror, 
which has inspired Mr. Cross’s indignant lines, 
brings home to us anew, that a thousand pens and 
a thousand tongues should take up these crimes 
perpetrated in the name of law as they have not 
yet been taken up. “Is it possible,” asks the 
London 7Zimes in its comments upon the Ya- 
kutsk tragedy, “that these things can be done 
with the knowledge of the Czar, who passes for a 
humane man? Is he so blinded by absolutist 
theories as to harden his heart against all these 
tales of sufferings, of stupid repression, and of the 
cruelty which infuriates the class against which it 
is directed? If not, he has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of, once for all, putting a stop to scenes and 
systems which disgrace his government and his 
religion.” It is much too late an hour in history 
for the dungeoning and torturing of men for opin- 
ion’s sake to continue possible, even in Russia. 
Russia is not Congo, and she is not Beloochistan. 
She claims a place in the family of civilized na- 
tions. She therefore makes herself amenable to 
the enlightened public opinion of mankind, and it 
has become the duty of all men to see to it that 
such things as we have been reading of in Siberia 
in these months are stopped. It is the duty of 
Americans to see to it, to become every one a 
Kennan in such sort as he may, until even the sub- 
ject of the Czar may demand those rights which 
the American would not live without for a day, 
without having his life or liberty endangered for it. 
No nation can any longer be a law unto itself in 
things like these; in such provinces there can be 
no Monroe doctrine. It may be that governments 
as such cannot speak here; but government is not 
now the only organ of national feeling. A Ken- 
nan may do more than a king to right a wrong. 
But the Kennan, like the king, if he is to do his 
work, must have a roused people behind him. 

°” 


Mr. SALTER speaks of the reform of our city 
governments, in administration and organization, 
as among the reforms upon which it would seem 


TABLE. 


that all good men might agree, irrespective of 
party. However far away the complete separation 
of national politics from city affairs, a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished for and so clearly 
prescribed by common sense, it is certain that 
never were so much attention and intelligent study 
being given to the various problems of municipal 
government and reform as to-day. The flocking 
of men to cities, the immense increase of the popu- 
lation of cities as compared with the country, is 
one of the remarkable and distinguishing facts of 
this time. It is in our cities that the battle of our 
civilization is to be chiefly fought in the immediate 
future. From our cities radiate the strongest in- 
fluences, and in our cities the greatest dangers 
centre. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that no field of politics is more important here 
to-day than municipal politics. The wise organ- 
ization and administration of our cities demand 
the highest political talent. The time has passed 
in which adventurers and apprentices can be longer 
tolerated in our city councils and in the mayor’s 
chair. The time is rapidly coming, if it has not 
already come, in which service in these places will 
be as commanding and as inviting for the ablest 
men in our cities as legislative or executive service 
for the state or the nation. We shall see Josiah 
Quincys in the mayor’s chair again. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship devoted an entire course of lectures a 
year ago to this general subject of municipal gov- 
ernment and reform, and a second similar course, 
under the society’s auspices, is being given at the 
Old South Meeting House at the present time, be- 
fore audiences, we are glad to say, twice as large 
as those of last year. ‘These lectures on municipal 
matters are, to our thinking, so important, and 
they have certainly done so much good in Boston, 
that we give the programmes, in the hope that 
they may suggest similar courses in other cities. 

Last year’s lectures were nine in number, as fol- 
lows: “The Trustworthy Citizen,” by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole; “The Rise of American Cities,” by 
Prof. Albert B. Hart; “ Birmingham: a Study of 
City Government in England,” by Rev. John Cuck- 
son; “Berlin: a Study of City Government in 
Germany,” by Sylvester Baxter; “ The New Ballot 
System,” by Richard H. Dana; “The True School 
Board,” by William A. Mowry; “ The Government 
of Boston,” by Henry H. Sprague; “ Josiah 
Quincy, the Great Mayor,” by Mellen Chamber- 
lain; “The Possible Boston,” by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. The present year’s course consists 
of six lectures, as follows: “ Economic Friction and 
the Problems of Cities,” by Prof. E. Benjamin An- 
drews, President of Brown University; ‘“ Modern 
Systems of City Government,” by Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson; “The Reform of the Caucus,” by James 
M. Olmstead; “The Tenement-House Question,” 
by Robert Treat Paine; “ Boston City Govern- 
ment,” by Charles W. Ernst; “The Citizen’s Duty 
to the City,” by Rev. Philips S. Moxan. 

The good influence of these lectures is not lim- 
ited to the audiences. They are widely noticed in 
the newspapers, not only of Boston, but of other 
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cities, and have furnished texts for many useful arti- 
cles upon municipal reform. Several of the last 
year’s lectures have been printed as magazine 
articles or in pamphlet form. A general report of 
the course was published by the Good Citizenship 
Society. This can be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary, Dr. C. F. Crehore, P. O. Box 1252, Bos- 
ton. We shall refer again to this Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. There 
should be such societies in every state, and there 
is no more important matter to which they can 
turn their attention than that of municipal govern- 


ment. x * 


IN the January number of the Magazine an 
account was given of the Old South Essays, which 
constitute so important a feature of the Old South 
work, Mention was made of the fact that it is the 
custom of the directors of the Old South work to 
place upon their list of lecturers each summer one 
of the first-prize essayists; and the admirable lec- 
ture on “Jefferson and the Louisiana Purchase,” 
by Mr. Robert Morss Lovett, published in the Janu- 
ary number, will be remembered. We publish in 
the present number one of the first-prize essays for 
last year. The two subjects proposed for the year 
were: “ The influence of French political thought 
upon America during the period of the American 
and French Revolution,” and “ Washington’s inter- 
est in the cause of education, with special reference 
to his project of a National University.” The two 
best essays submitted upon the latter subject were 
so excellent and so equal in merit that first prizes 
were awarded to both. Of Miss Stecker’s essay 
something was said in the March number of the 
Magazine. That essay has been published in 
pamphlet form, and the directors of the Old South 
Studies will gladly send a copy to any person 
writing for it. Miss Ordway, the writer of the 
essay which appears in our present number, is a 
graduate of the Boston Girls’ High School, class 
of 1889. A reading of these two essays will give 
a good idea of the excellent work in history which 
is being stimulated among the young people of 
Boston by the Old South prizes. 

+ * 


A CURIOUS mistake occurred in connection with 
one of the illustrations to the article on the Astor 
Library, in the last number of the Magazine. The 
Book of Hours, a page of which was shown in fac- 
simile on page 157, is really not in the Astor 
Library at all, but in the Library of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society at Madison, The photograph 
from which our engraving was made had found its 
way from Madison into the Astor treasury, and 
was forwarded by mistake, so similar are many of 
these illuminated pages in general appearance, 
instead of a reproduction of a page from one of 
the many works of this class in the Astor. But 
our Madison friends, not so rich in monastic 
manuscripts, immediately recognized their child. 
“Having but one really good literary relic of this 
sort,” writes Mr. Thwaites, the secretary, “we 
naturally do not like to have our thunder stolen”; 
and Mr. Saunders, it hardly need be said, is not 
less anxious to have exact credit given. It should 
be added that the date of this manuscript is 1386, 
instead of 1350, as printed. 


THE EDITORS’ 
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THE series of articles on the New South, upon 
the publication of which the NEw ENGLAND MAc- 
AZINE has entered, and which it means to make a 
special feature for a long time to come, is awaken- 
ing a degree of interest in the South itself, and 
bringing every day warm letters of approval, which 
are most gratifying. We shall continue these arti- 
cles until the remarkable new development and 
the great opportunities of the South are fully ap- 
preciated throughout New England and the North. 
We trust that in doing this we may also contribute 
something toward the solution of those social and 
political problems which have so constant and 
important a bearing upon the industrial situation. 
The New England social and political doctrine is 
well understood, and it is well understood, we think, 
that it will always be preached very plainly in the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. But we shall always 
speak the truth, as we understand it, in love; and 
we are glad to believe that our brethren of the 
New South perceive this, and, however much some 
of them may differ from us, are disposed to respect 
and to desire the outspoken word. The secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in one 
of the large Tennessee towns writes us as follows. 
He speaks, we are sure, for many young men of the 
South; and it is through the growth and the con- 
trolling power of such sentiment as this that the 
South is to find her true development. 

“T am a young man, just entering my thirty- 
second year. I therefore belong to the ‘New 
South’; and I say to you with all earnestness and 
truthfulness, that we care nothing for any man’s 
honest opinion or conviction, so long as these are 
tempered with justice. Such an one must recog- 
nize us as loyal citizens of this grand republic, and 
being such, as therefore his brethren. He must 
realize that our interest in the perpetuation of this 
nation of ours equals his, and that its welfare is as 
sacred to us as our own homes. We want men 
who come South to live to stand upon a broad 
patriotic platform; we want men who can see 
great possibilities in any people; men who will 
enter heart and soul into our endeavors to secure 
better educational advantages, a better form of 
government for ourselves, and a more extensive 
material development. If such a man will come 
and do this, he may circulate his opinions and 
convictions as freely as the most blatant ward poli- 
tician. He will not be harmed or ostracized; on 
the contrary, he will be admired as a courageous 
man. He may be a Democrat, Republican, Pro- 
hibitionist, Greenbacker, or Woman Suffragist, if 
it pleases him so to be. All that we of the South 
ask is that he be honest in his professions of friend- 
ship and interest in us. 

“Grady’s death was a severe blow to us. He 
was the brilliant representative of the young South. 
But I thank God we have thousands who are as 
patriotic, if not as eloquent, as he. I love my 
country and my country’s flag. I love her past 
and her present; I pray for her future. I detest 
the merest hint at distinguishing lines between 
sections. While I have no objections to religious 
denominations, I dislike a Northern Church and a 
Southern Church of the same name. Why should 
you or I be made to feel like aliens in our own 
country, and with our own people? There is no 
reason for it.” 
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